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Arthur  Brisbane,  Brilliant  Leader  In 
Modem  Newspaper  Technique,  Dead 

Man  Whose  Simple,  Direct  Style  Won  Him  Largest  Reading  Audience, 
Made  Fortunes  With  His  Dictaphone — Also  Aggressive  In  Business  World 

II  THEN  death  came  quietly  to  Ar-  “On  the  horse’s  flank  you  see  ai  on  his  full  page  in  the  New  York  haps  the  most  remarkable  was  the 


f  ITHEN  death  came  quietly  to  Ar-  “On  the  horse’s  flank  you  see  ai  on  his  full  page  in  the  New  York  haps  the  most  remarkable  was  the 

VV  thur  Brisbane  in  his  sleep  early  leech  sucking  blood.  I  American  each  Sunday  and  for  many  fusing  in  him  of  the  writer  and  phil- 

(yistanas  morning  it  stilled  the  voice  “The  leech  is  the  trust.  j  years  half  the  page  was  occupied  with  osopher,  and  the  keen  man  of  busi- 

d  one  of  the  most  fabulous  figures  “The  horse  is  the  labor  union.”  '  a  finely  done  drawing  by  the  late  ness.  He  possessed  a  fine  mind,  (al- 

B  modem  American  and  world  Coupled  with  this  simplicity  and  Winsor  McCay,  more  recently  by  the  though  he  never  earned  a  diploma 

ynpnalLsm.  Noted  as  a  brilliant  editor  | -  from  a  college  or  university)  a  reten- 

nl  writer  on  the  New  York  Sun 
■fnUr  Charles  A.  Dana  and  on  the 
Utm  York  Morning  World  imder 
Jonph  Pulitzer,  he  came  to  the  full 
jifaMc le  of  his  powers  in  his  un- 
lieken  39-year  association  with  Wil- 
Kn  Randolph  Hearst  and  his  news¬ 
papers,  counting  the  readers  of  his 
TWay”  and  ‘"This  Week”  columns  in 
bUBods— the  largest  following  in  the 
hkhxy  of  journalism — and  earning  a 
coBtract  salary  of  $260,000  yearly 
aMdi  gave  him  the  title  of  “the 
wirid’s  highest  paid  editor.” 

la  his  editorials  he  was  really  a 
vciK,  talking  daily  of  complex  gov- 
eBBnental,  scientific,  financial,  or  phil¬ 
osophical  matters  in  simple,  direct 
pinses  through  the  pages  of  more 
tkan  200  daily  newspapers  and  1,200 
ws^y  papers.  So  prodigious  was 
Ui  cqtacity  for  work  he  conducted 
miny  business  ventiues  in  addition 
to  hk  writing  with  the  result  that  he 
nrdy  set  pen  to  paper  or  punched 
die  key  of  a  typewriter,  poiuring  his 
dHxnands  of  words  into  a  dictaphone. 

Whether  in  his  office,  his  home,  in  a 
nilway  car,  a  plane,  or  in  his  auto¬ 
nobile,  a  dictaphone  was  constantly 
at  his  side  and  so  proficient  did  he 
bsDoine  at  “thinking  aloud”  he  could 
talk  his  editorials  into  the  machine 
Id  the  rate  of  1,000  to  1,200  Arords  in 
30  minutes.  It  is  said  that  once, 
bcfixe  starting  on  a  vacation,  he 
dictated  39  editorials  in  three  hours. 

"Writing”  at  such  speed,  it  was  only 
natural  that  some  of  his  work  was 
criticized  as  diffuse  and  platitudinous, 
wbel  sparrow  pecks  at  abstru.se  or 
vital  questions.  He  paid  such  criti- 
cian  no  heed,  continuing  to  write  for 
“the  man  in  the  street,”  a  multitude 
I  of  4em,  who  paid  out  their  pennies 
drily  to  read  his  coliunn.  At  his  best 
he  was  a  genius  in  his  ability  to 
fleih  light  on  dark,  complex  subjects 
'rithin  the  confines  of  a  single  sen¬ 
tence  or  paragraph.  Other  writers  of 

the  more  verbose  and  literary  school  ARTHUR  BRISBANE 

'■•ild  impart  less,  to  the  average 

seeder,  in  a  coliunn.  Mr.  Brisbane  vividness,  Mr.  Brisbane  early  learned  drawings  of  Hal  Coffman, 
conld  drive  home  a  moral  brilliantly,  the  added  emphasis  to  be  gained  from  Traveling  from  coast  t( 


ARTHUR  BRISBANE 


tive  memory,  swift  imagination,  a 
mastery  of  words  and  a  distinctive 
style.  With  such  gifts,  many  felt  his 
career  would  be  wholly  literary,  that 
he  would  use  whatever  leisure  he 
could  find  from  the  squirrel  cage  of 
daily  journalism  in  the  field  of  liter¬ 
ature,  perhaps  in  fiction,  perhaps  in 
sociology  or  philosophy.  But  the  man- 
of- action  side  of  his  nature  dominated 
his  spare  hours  more  and  more.  He 
built  up  large  business  interests  out¬ 
side  of  his  writing,  so  large  as  to 
make  him  the  envy  of  many  men  en¬ 
gaged  solely  in  business.  Owners  of 
huge  enterprises  called  upon  Mr.  Bris¬ 
bane  for  advice,  and  advanced  him 
huge  sums,  when  needed,  to  help 
finance  him  in  a  new  deaL 
One  of  his  chief  business  interests 
was  real  estate  in  New  York  City  and 
elsewhere.  In  many  of  his  ventures 
Mr.  Hearst  was  his  partner.  One  of 
Brisbane’s  first  coups  was  purchase  of 
New  Jersey  land  toward  which  the 
Hudson  River  tubes  were  to  be  con¬ 
structed.  It  was  said  that  when  the 
seller  a  few  years  later  told  Mr.  Bris¬ 
bane  he  would  gladly  have  accepted 
$5,000  for  the  land  instead  of  the 
$15,000  paid  him,  the  editor  was  able 
to  answer  that  the  annual  rental  of 
the  land  had  risen  to  $60,000. 

Seeing  no  reason  why  apartment 
houses  in  New  York  should  not  emu¬ 
late  skyscrapers,  he  built  the  Ritz 
Tower  Hotel,  a  540-foot  tower  where 
Mr.  Hearst  maintains  an  apartment 
for  use  while  he  is  in  New  York.  With 
Mr.  Hearst  he  built  the  Ziegfeld  Thea¬ 
ter  at  Sixth  Ave.  and  54th  Street. 
Before  setting  up  the  Hearst  Hotels 
Corporation,  Mr.  Brisbane  with  Mr. 
Hearst  was  active  in  the  purchase  and 
management  of  many  hotels  including 
the  Warwick,  the  Lombardy,  and  the 
Devon  in  New  York.  Mr.  Brisbane 
is  listed  as  owning  three  properties  in 
the  Borough  of  Manhattan,  a  15-story 
apartment  building  at  1,215  Fifth  Ave- 
ISBANE  nue  in  which  he  died,  a  large  garage 

at  5-19  East  102nd  Street,  and  a  sm^ 
'swings  of  Hal  Coffman.  business  building  at  76  West  47th 

Traveling  from  coast  to  coast  fre-  Street.  He  also  owned  several  blocks 


'■kig  simple,  homely  illustrations.  As  the  use  of  large  bold  type,  of  italics,  quently  and  visiting  every  section  of  of  property  in  the  Queensboro  Plaza 
2*writer  has  said,  he  had  a  bit  of  of  words  and  sentences  set  in  capital  the  country,  Mr.  Brisbane  wrote  vol-  section  of  Queens;  a  3,000  acre  estate 
in  him.  He  often  used  animals  letters.  In  his  early  days  as  editor  of  uminously  of  the  sights  he  saw,  the  at  Allaire,  N.  J.,  near  the  estate  of 
^  the  natural  sciences  as  symbols  of  the  New  York  Evening  Journal  he  people  he  talked  with.  So  attractively  John  D.  Rockefeller  at  Lakehurst;  an 
As  an  example,  in  one  of  his  had  his  editorials  illustrated  with  car-  did  he  once  describe  a  section  of  Cali-  old  Colonial  house  in  Hempstead,  It.  I.; 
®®orials  on  the  complexities  of  trusts  toon  drawings,  some  of  them  covering  fornia  that  the  Superior  (Wis.)  Tele-  a  summer  home  in  the  Catskill  moun- 
3^1nbor  unions,  he  wrote;  ^  the  full  width  and  half  the  depth  of  gram  omitted  his  colunm  for  a  few  tains;  a  10,000  acre  tract  in  Florida, 

see  a  horse  after  a  hard  day’s  the  page.  In  later  years  he  illustrated  days,  telling  readers  it  was  giving  too  and  a  winter  estate  at  Miami.  Several 
?|<*k  grazing  in  a  swampy  meadow,  his  Journal  editorials  with  half-tones,  much  publicity  to  real  estate.  years  ago  he  built  a  seven-story  brick 

done  his  duty  and  is  getting  although  his  “Today”  column  was  not  As  a  personality,  Mr.  Brisbane  had  tower  on  his  New  Jersey  estate  whkh 
wont  he  can  in  return.  illustrated.  He  expended  much  care  many  remarkable  attributes,  but  per-  contains  most  of  his  huge  library  usd 
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_ Samples  of  Brisbane's  Editorial  Page  Technique  horses,  and  of  Negroes  in 

- - —  —  - -  On  Sunday,  Dec.  27,  another  “Today” 

,  _ _ _ _  _  p=====»=  ■  ■  Vr  N  column  by  Mr.  Brisbane  appeared  in 

ifcEDITORIAlSECTIONQj=^ 

_ !;  )»«)•»  H«  _ i[«w>  ^  during  the  previous  week. 

pxrt-  XUhat  Kind  of  "Blindtr^  “Do  yO\/  XUtar?  Mr.  Brisbane’s  health  had  not  been 

to  j^li  his  family  oif*^ 

1 ji-j  -•-  l*'  clo^  associati^with  his  son  ^d 

Ci^•:r.^==^;~:-"^r.v.---— — -^7; ~  ■«'»!£&  at  some  time  m  the  future.  Retold 

■”  I  ^  friends  that  he  wanted  to  train  his 

i'  ;  ^  residence  at  his  New  York  apartaent. 

.^ESLHSHzi^l  7~ _  family  was  at  home  at  Ae  time  of  his 

iSr=ir.?iSr t^.v:-r— - ...  _-  younger  daughters,  Emily,  16,  and 

— -= - ^ - - — Alice,  13,  both  students  at  the  French 

One  of  the  early  editorial  pages  from  the  New  York /our-  The  New  York  American  editorial  page  for  Sunday,  School,  New  York  City,  and  Elinor,  12, 

nal  (Nov.  20,  1900)  with  which  Mr.  Brisbane  had  con-  May  28.  1905,  showing  an  early  sample  of  the  powerful  a  student  at  the  Foxcroft  School,  Mid- 

nection.  Already  his  ideas  on  typographical  dress  were  use  of  illustrations  for  which  Brisbane  was  famous  as  dlesex,  Va.,  and  a  grandson,  Michael 

evident  an  editor.  McCrary,  9  months  old.  Another  son 

extensive  sleeping  quarters.  He  did  sciousness  several  hours  before  his  “Today”  column,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Brisbane,  Hugo,  died  in  1932. 
much  of  his  work  there  and  often  re-  death,  they  reported.  The  attack  of  of  the  last  paragraph.  The  column  was  Messages  of  condolence  poured  into 
marked  in  jest  that  he  would  retire  coronary  thrombosis  which  caused  his  printed  Christmas  day,  the  day  of  his  the  Brisbane  home  from  all  parts  of 
there  and  fortify  the  place  “when  the  death  was  the  last  of  a  series  of  15  death.  The  last  paragraph  was  writ-  the  country.  President  Roosevelt 
revolution  came.”  such  attacks  the  editor  had  suffered  ten  by  his  22  year  old  son,  Seward,  sent  the  following  message  to  Mrs. 

Just  as  facile  in  conceiving  business  three  weeks.  Mr.  Bris-  whom  his  father  was  training  as  a  Sarah  Brisbane  McCrary: 

ideas  as  he  was  in  creating  editorials,  bane’s  son-in-law,  Mr.  J.  H.  R.  Me-  newspaper  man.  Hearst  executives  “Mrs.  Roosevelt  and  I  extend  our 
he  took  many  of  them  to  Mr.  Hearst.  Crary,  who  remained  with  the  ill  said  that  this  was  the  only  paragraph  sincere  sympathy  and  wish  you  to 
Many  were  acted  upon,  many  were  Thursday  night  after  other  mem-  ever  to  appear  imder  Mr.  Brisbane’s  know  oiu-  thoughts  are  with  you  in 
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One  of  the  early  editorial  pages  from  the  New  York  Jour¬ 
nal  (Nov.  20,  1900)  with  which  Mr.  Bri^ane  had  con¬ 
nection.  Already  his  ideas  on  typographical  dress  were 
evident 

extensive  sleeping  quarters.  He  did  sciousness  sev 


befs  of  the  family  had  left  the  room,  name  which  he  did  not  write,  and  it  the  loss  of  your  father.  I  had  known 


In  a  hiunorous  conunent  upon  his 
associate’s  business  ventures,  Mr. 
Hearst  once  said: 

“Arthur  comes  to  me  all  the  time 
with  some  wonderful  plan  to  make 
money,  but  when  I  examine  it,  I  find 
the  profits  are  to  be  divided  90  per 
cent  for  Arthur  and  10  per  cent  for 
me. 

Although  he  loved  power  and  busi¬ 
ness  success  expressed  in  terms  of 
money,  and  was  undoubtedly  a  mil- 
Uonaire  several  times  over,  Mr.  Bris¬ 
bane  did  not  like  to  have  millions 
linked  with  his  name.  Yet  he  would 
tell  comparative  strangers  the  amount 
of  his  salary,  “several  times  that  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States.” 
While  compiling  biographical  sketches 
for  its  file  in  1929,  Editor  &  Publisher 
submitted  to  Mr.  Brisbane  for  check¬ 
ing  a  sketch  in  which  it  was  said  of 
him:  “His  fortune  runs  into  millions.” 
Hie  sketch  was  returned  with  other 
matter  intact,  but  that  line  was 
crossed  out  in  pencil. 

So  extensive  were  the  “highest  paid 
editor’s”  business  interests,  the  in¬ 
come  from  them  was  widely  believed 
to  exceed  the  $260,000  annual  sal^ 
paid  him  by  Mr.  Hearst.  His  net  in¬ 
come  from  all  sources  for  1935  was 
reported  at  $1,070,000,  according  to  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune. 

Death  came  to  the  famous  editor 
as  the  result  of  a  heart  attack  at  5:30 
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#1,070,000,  according  to  the  \  typical  page  done  around  a  Winsor  McCay  drawing.  The  last  Sunday  page  prepared  by  Mr,  Brisbane.  It 

New  York  Herald  Tribune.  Mr.  Brisbane  frequently  wrote  his  editorial  for  Sunday  appeared  in  the  New  York  American  for  Dec.  27,  193<i 

Death  came  to  the  famous  editor  on  the  basis  of  a  cartoon  submitted.  He  took  full  ad-  and  follows,  almost  exactly,  the  layout  plan  laid  down 

as  the  result  of  a  heart  attack  at  5:30  vantage  of  the  artist’s  imagination.  30  years  before, 

a jn.^  Christmas  morning  his  72nd  year  said  that  up  to  the  last  the  editor  was  was  the  only  time  in  his  39  years  as  a  him  for  many  years  and  took  keen 
in  his  apartment  at  12W  FifA  Avenue,  “planning  for  the  future”  and  during  Hearst  editorial  writer  that  he  had  delight,  whenever  I  had  the  oppor- 


in  his  apartment  at  1215  FifA  Avenue,  “planning  for  the  future”  and  during  Hearst  editorial  writer  that  he  had 

Al&ough  few  knew  of  his  illnes^  Mr.  his  final  talk  quoted  from  Voltaire’s  ever  failed  to  finish  his  daily  column,  tunity,  of  exploring  with  him  the 
Brisbane  had  been  confined  to  his  bed  Candide” — ^“AU  is  for  the  best  in  Mr.  Brisbane’s  last  Sunday  editorial  teachings  of  history  and  the  philos- 
for  a  week  before  his  death  ^d  late  the  best  of  possible  worlds” — ^but,  Mr.  page  appeared  in  the  New  York  Amer-  ophy  of  our  civilization.” 

Thursday  afternoon,  Dec.  2L  suffered  McCrary  said,  Mr.  Brisbane,  was  well  ican  and  other  Hearst  newspapers  The  funeral  was  held  at  Mr.  Bris- 
a  heart  attecL  His  ^  physicians.  Dr.  aware  of  the  irony  of  the  lines.  Dec.  27.  In  his  last  daily  column  he  bane’s  country  home  at  Allaire,  N.  Ji 


Leopold  Stieglitz  and^^r.  FVe<teri^  Despite  his  illness,  Mr.  Brisbane,  spoke  of  the  state  of  the  world  on  at  noon  Simday  and  was  strictly  pri¬ 
zeman  were  ^ed.  They  found  toe  whose  prodigious  capacity  for  work  Christmas  day  and  said:  “It  is  still  a  vate,  confined  to  members  of  toe  fam- 
etotor  in  a  ^itical  condition  and  had  was  a  byword  in  toe  newspaper  busi-  world  of  war,  cruelty,  and  sorrow,  but  ily.  The  services  were  conducted  by 
him  placed  in  an  oxygen  "nie  ness,  continued  to  dictate  his  daily  progress  has  been  steady.  ‘Peace  on  toe  Rev.  Theodore  Sedgwick,  former 

doctors  and  a  nurse  remained  through  column.  On  Thursday,  before  toe  last  earth  and  good  will  toward  men’  will  rector  of  St.  Paul’s  Protestant  Epis- 


the  night.  Mr.  Brisbane  lost  con-  heart  attack,  he  dictated  his  last  surely  come.”  He  also  wrote  of  his 


(Continued  on  page  44) 
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ARTHUR  BRISBANE,  TIRELESS  WORKER 

£ven  Moments  of  Letdown  on  Copy  Desk  Bothered  Him — Quiet  Swiftness  of  His  Pace  Tired 
Many  Colleagues — His  Understanding  Was  Compensation 


Much  has  been  written  in  the 
few  days  since  the  death  of 
^ur  Brisbane  appraising  his  stat- 
^  as  an  editor-writer  and  as  a 
jjijnalistic  force.  However,  his  work 
for  .itself,  subject  to  the  test 
,1^  time  applies. 

)fi]iinn<;  are  familiar  with  his 
jjgjed  writings — and  for  those  and 
oiber  millions  he  wrote  much  anony- 
jaiusly.  But  of  these  millions  of  read- 
few  knew  anything  of  Arthur 
giiibane  in  his  daily  habit  of  life. 
And  many  who  knew  him  as  a  man 
had  but  slight  acquaintance  with  him 
a  a  working  man. 

To  one  in  almost  daily  contact  with 
Arthur  Brisbane,  the  newspaperman, 
for  more  than  20  years,  the  wonder 
ii  that  the  life-pump,  which  was  his 
physical  heart,  could  have  continued 
to  function  as  long  as  it  did.  He 
^iroriud  with  an  incessant  intensity, 
spurred  on  by  a  mental  activity,  ap- 
proac^g  perpetual  motion  in  its 
self-feeding  drive.  The  engine  was 
geared  to  a  speed,  so  much  higher 
than  the  average,  that  even  for  the 
observer  of  such  industry  there  was 
a  certain  fatigue. 

With  such  a  rapid-fire  mind,  it  was 
not  strange  that  Arthur  Brisbane’s 
words  poured  forth  like  the  bullets 
from  a  machine  gun.  As  an  editor, 
he  instinctively  sensed  the  phases  of 
a  story  that  would  be  of  widest  in¬ 
terest  His  imagination  leaped  from 
one  development  to  another.  His  in¬ 
structions,  covering  every  possible, 
and  often  impossible,  angle  of  the 
situation,  delivered  with  almost  in¬ 
credible  rapidity,  required  a  concen¬ 
trated  attention  on  the  part  of  the 
listmer  that  was,  itself,  exhausting. 

Had  there  been  an  attitude  of  im¬ 
patience  or  intolerance  accompanying 
such  speed,  the  effect  would  have 
been  confusion.  Instead,  Mr.  Brisbane 
habitually  spoke  in  a  quiet  voice,  low 
pitched,  with  clear  emmeiation.  His 
attitude  on  such  occasions  was  imi- 
formly  of  a  serious  courtesy.  If  it 
vwe  necessary  to  express  aimoyance, 
it  was  a  courteous  expression.  In 
dealing  with  stupidity  there  was  an 
attitude  of  kindly  patience  that  hid 
any  contempt,  unless  the  stupidity 
was  that  of  wilful  neglect — and  even 
then  his  disapproval  was  in  a  courte¬ 
ous  key. 

To  his  newspaper  associates,  Arthur 
Brisbane  moved  in  an  atmosphere  of 
swiftness  —  rather  breathless  swif  t- 
oesB— swiftness  of  thought  and  of 
physical  action.  Dashing  to  catch  a 
train,  attended  by  scurrying  secre- 
taies  laden  with  luggage — or  coming 
swiftly  into  the  office  to  dictate  an 
^htorial,  answer  innumerable  tele¬ 
phone  calls,  receive  waiting  visitors, 
d*uss  ideas  with  cartoonists,  issue 
■nstnictions  to  editors — all  being  done, 
**®ingly  at  once,  with  an  intensity 
of  quiet  swiftness. 

Of  course  there  were  pauses — limch 
atRackes  imder  the  Bridge,  rare  mo- 
of  calm  conversation  in  his 
but  they  were  the  exceptions — 
action,  speed,  activity — they  were 
^hhur  Brisbane. 

hll^ess  in  a  newspaper  office,  or 
**®lng  idleness,  was  abhorrent  to 
hhn.  The  copy  desk,  with  its  recim- 
periods  of  activity  before  dead- 
and  intermediate  pauses,  was  a 
ow^t  source  of  annoyance  to  Mr. 
™*hane.  In  this  attitude  he  was 
*®*what  old  -  fashioned.  In  his 
yomiger  days  there  had  been  no  copy 
0**  as  it  exists  in  newspaper  offices 
at  the  present  time.  And  as  a  yoimg 


By  JOHN  R.  HASTINGS 

For  more  than  20  years  Mr.  Hastings  was  associated  with  Mr.  Brisbane. 
Mr.  Hastings  is  at  present  in  the  Hearst  general  management. 

in  conversation.  Soon  wreaths  of  blue 
smoke  issued  forth  from  the  half- 
closed  desk  drawer.  Members  of  the 
staff  discreetly  edged  in  and  at¬ 
tempted  covertly  to  extinguish  the 
burning  weed,  but  paper  had  been 


editor,  he,  himself,  had  read  the  copy 
as  it  was  turned  in  without  the  aid 
of  any  such  present-day  organization 
made  up  of  copy  readers.  He  often 
expressed  the  opinion  that  if  a  copy 
desk  were  necessary,  then  it  should 


Hearst  Says  Arthur  Brisbane 
Was  ^Dynamite’ — Worth  $260,000 

(Editor’s  Note: — In  reply  to  an  inquiry  from  Editor  &  Publisher 
this  loeek  on  Mr.  Brisbane’s  compensation  during  his  years  as  a 
Hearst  writer,  Mr.  Hearst  wrote  the  following  letter,  received 
Wednesday.) 

|\/tR.  BRISBANE  was  getting  $200  a  week  on  the 
1  1  World.  He  came  to  the  Journal  for  $150  a  week 
plus  a  bonus  on  circulation, 

A  BIG  achievement  is  usually  the  result  of  the  com¬ 
bination  of  a  BIG  man  and  a  BIG  occasion.  The  BIG 
occasion  was  the  Spanish-American  War.  It  occurred 
soon  after  Mr,  Brisbane  took  charge  of  the  Journal. 

Mr.  Brisbane  soon  showed  himself  to  be  the  BIG  man 
necessary  for  the  successful  combination. 

War  excitement  ran  high.  So  did  the 
typography  on  the  Evening  Journal, — high, 
wide  and  handsome. 

Some  said  it  was  sensational.  So  was  the 
war  news. 

The  sinking  of  the  Maine,  the  capture  of 
Manila,  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish  fleet, 
the  freeing  of  oppressed  Cuba  were  not 
exactly  routine  items. 

The  Journal  under  Mr.  Brisbane’s  brilliant  manage¬ 
ment  gave  this  tremendous  news  the  spectacular  treat¬ 
ment  it  deserved. 

Circulation  went  wild.  Mr.  Brisbane’s  bonus  as¬ 
sumed  war-time  proportions. 

Mr.  Brisbane  himself  proposed  to  turn  in  his  con¬ 
tract,  but  I  thought  it  only  just  to  let  the  contract  run 
until  he  had  been  amply  compensated  for  his  GREAT 
work. 

Then  and  thereafter  Mr.  Brisbane  went  on  a  salaried 
arrangement,  which  eventually  reached  $260,000  a  year. 

AFTER  THE  SPANISH-AMERICAN  WAR  EX¬ 
PERIENCE,  BUSINESS  MANAGERS  WERE 
ALWAYS  WARY  OF  MAKING  BONUS  AGREE¬ 
MENTS  WITH  MR.  BRISBANE. 

He  was  regarded  as  dynamite, — and  that  is  what 
he  was. 

W.  R.  HEARST 


be  composed  of  women.  He  believed 
in  women  for  every  dpartment  of  a 
newspaper.  Nellie  Bly  and  Dorothy 
Dix  were,  in  his  opinion,  in  the  fore¬ 
most  rank  of  newspapermen. 

For  years,  Arthur  Brisbane  dis¬ 
countenanced  the  use  of  tobacco. 
While  he  did  not  forbid  smoking  in 
the  editorial  rooms  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Journal,  he  let  it  be  known 
that  smoking  was  displeasing  to  him. 
As  a  consequence  cigarettes  were  dis¬ 
creetly  tossed  away  whenever  he 
appeared. 

On  one  occasion,  a  young  editor 
(now  one  of  the  country’s  leading 
journalists)  was  smoking  a  cigarette 
as  Mr.  Brisbane  rapidly  approached 
from  an  inner  office.  Quickly  the 
young  editor  reached  behind  him  and 
put  the  cigarette  in  the  drawer  of 
his  desk.  Mr.  Brisbane  engaged  him 


ignited  and  the  smoke  clouds  in¬ 
creased.  Meanwhile  the  young  edi¬ 
tor  was  in  agony  of  embarrassment. 
Mr.  Brisbane’s  mouth  twitched  into  a 
half  smile.  He  terminated  the  con¬ 
versation  and  departed  without  be¬ 
traying  too  much  amusement.  When 
he  had  gone  the  staff  became  a  fire 
brigade  and  the  blaze  was  finally 
extinguished. 

It  was  peculiarly  Arthur  Brisbane’s 
gift  to  command  attention  and  inter¬ 
est  by  what  he  wrote,  and  in  his 
writing  his  first  endeavor  was  to  in¬ 
terest  the  greatest  number;  but  his 
purpose  did  not  end  with  the  mere 
attracting  of  attention.  Behind  that 
there  was  the  design,  deeply  sincere, 
to  stimulate  the  mental  processes  of 
his  readers  on  to  genuine  thought. 
Parts  of  his  genius  v/as  his  ability  to 
reduce  a  profoimd  subject  Lit.'*  terms 


understandable  to  the  simplest  mind. 
His  object  was  to  create  interest  and 
he  resorted  to  various  expedients  in 
attaining  his  object — startling  com¬ 
parisons  were  often  drawn.  He  be¬ 
lieved  in  appealing  to  the  reader’s 
mentality  through  the  eye  and  thus 
often  called  upon  the  draftsman  and 
cartoonist  to  illustrate  his  subject. 

Those  who  worked  closest  to 
Arthur  Brisbane  invariably  loved 
him,  despite  the  difficulties  of  the 
tasks  he  set  for  them,  as  well  as  for 
himself.  He  compensated  them  for 
the  impersonality  of  his  attitude  in 
the  drive  to  accomplish  a  given  end 
by  his  consideration  and  genuine  sym¬ 
pathy  in  moments  of  comparative  re¬ 
pose.  He  sensed  intuitively  the  aspi¬ 
rations  and  discouragements,  the  joys 
and  sorrows  of  those  with  whom  he 
worked.  His  advice  and  sympathy 
were  spontaneously  given. 

He  never  outgrew  a  certain  boyish 
quality  that  contrasted  sharply  with 
his  sophistication  and  realistic  grasp 
of  things  mundane.  He  was  boyishly 
proud  of  his  ability  to  command  large 
sums  in  payment  for  his  writing.  At 
the  same  time,  another  part  of  his 
keen  brain  smiled  humorously  at  his 
own  youthful  pride.  Arthur  Brisbane 
believed  thoroughly  in  system  and 
organization  in  newspaper  work  for 
all  except  himself.  He  recognized  no 
office  rule — no  deadline  except  that 
on  which  the  presses  started  to  roar. 
He  worked  incessantly  wherever  he 
happened  to  be,  but  he  kept  no  office 
hours.  Insofar  as  was  humanly  pos¬ 
sible,  Brisbane  was  a  law  imto  him¬ 
self  in  his  newspaper  work. 

A  newspaper  to  Arthur  Brisbane 
appealed  in  terms  primarily  of  cir¬ 
culation.  First  get  the  circulation  was 
his  motto,  out  of  that  comes  influ¬ 
ence,  revenue,  and  success.  But  in 
striving  for  circulation  there  were 
limitations  beyond  which  he  would 
never  venture  regardless  of  conse¬ 
quences.  Obscenity  and  salaciousness 
were  expedients  to  which  he  never 
would  resort.  Sensationalism  he  used, 
but  it  must  be  sensationalism  devoid 
of  dirt.  This  was  an  expression  of  the 
Brisbane  character.  The  stories  he 
loved  to  hear  and  the  stories  he  loved 
to  tell  were  pleasing  to  him  because 
of  their  wit — never  their  sordid  vul¬ 
garity.  In  his  editorship,  Mr.  Bris¬ 
bane  rigidly  adhered  to  these  stand¬ 
ards  of  decency. 

Above  his  desk  a  portrait  of  Mr. 
Brisbane’s  father  always  looked  down 
on  him.  To  his  father  he  seemed  to 
feel  he  owed  much,  if  not  aU,  of  his 
worldly  success — ^yet  no  man  ever 
held  women  in  higher  esteem  than 
did  Arthur  Brisbane.  He  believed 
implicitly  in  woman’s  superiority 
morally,  as  well  as  in  many  other 
qualities  of  the  mind.  He  credited 
woman  with  more  bravery — spiritual 
and  physical — than  man. 

To  his  staff,  Arthur  Brisbane  was 
a  constant  source  of  mirth.  Never 
the  mirth  of  derision,  but  rather  that 
of  astonishment  at  the  amazing  au¬ 
dacity  with  which  he  demanded  re¬ 
sults  from  both  himself  and  them. 
Many  of  his  assignments  seemed  and 
were  fantastic  to  the  average  man. 
To  Arthur  Brisbane  they  were  within 
the  range  of  possibility.  A  motto  he 
often  expressed  was  to  the  effect  that 
what  man  can  imagine,  he  can  do. 
He  acted  upon  that  motto  repeatedly. 
He  himself  achieved  prodigies,  but  he 
often  overlooked  the  fact  that  few 
"men  were  endov.’cd  •witli  gifts  com¬ 
parable  to ‘hie  own.  ■ 
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BRISBANE 


as  seen  through  half  a  century  by  the  camera,  whose 
prowess  in  telling  a  story  he  often  extolled  .  .  . 


( Below) :  Seward  Brisbane  22>year-oId  son  of  Mr,  Bris¬ 
bane,  to  whom  some  have  looked  as  a  possible  successor 
to  the  great  editor,  columnist  and  business  man.  He  is 
one  of  five  living  children  bom  to  the  marriage  late  in 
Mr.  Brisbane's  life. 


Arthur  Brisbane  at  15,  the  promising  son  of  a  Liberal 
father  from  whom  he  gained  his  love  of  the  newspaper 
profession.  This  was  taken  while  the  hoy  was  studying 
in  France. 


Mr.  Brishane,  right,  with  his  Chief, 
William  Randolph  Hearst,  at  a  cos¬ 
tume  party  on  Mr.  Hearst’s  73rd 
birthday  last  spring. 


-  / 


“Dear  Pheobe,”  wrote  Mr.  Brisbane  to 
his  wife  on  the  back  of  this  picture 
when  he  sent  it  to  her  several  years 
ago,  “Show  this  to  the  children  and 
encourage  Sarah  by  showing  her  we 
once — before  Hugo — had  curly  hair  in 
the  family.  This  for  your  informa¬ 
tion,  is  L  aged  22  or  23.” 


A  photo  of  Mr.  Brisbane  taken  when 
he  was  publisher  of  the  Washington 
3  Times  (1917-1919). 


Mr.  Brishane  s  cluttered  desk  and 
office  in  the  old  New  York  Journal 
building  were  typical  of  his  habitual 
working  surroundings. 


(Circle)  right:  Mr.  Brisbane,  smilingly 
posed  with  an  air  hostess  at  the 
beginning  of  his  first  airplane  flight, 
Aug.  20,  1935. 


Another  early  photograph  of;Mr.  Aria- 
bane,  taken  in  hit  thirties. , 


During  a  visit  to  Agua  Caliente.  (He  had  an  early  love 
for  racing  stock.)  Mr.  Brisbane  posed  with  his  daughter, 
Sarah,  left,  and  Dorothy  Cameron,  Sarah’s  friend. 


(Circle)  left:  Mrs.  Arthur  Brisbane 
photographed  recently  at  the  New 
York  Horse  Show. 


Eleanor  Patterson,  Washington  Herald 
publisher,  looked  on  admiringly  ■> 
Mr.  Brisbane  absorbed  the  political 
show  at  the  1932  Republican  national 
convention. 


V 


Few  knew  of  Mr.  Brisbane’s  prolonged  illness  this  year 
which  kept  him  in  bed  under  doctor’s  care.  Bundle- 
some  clothing  and  other  impedimenta  of  the  bed-ridden 
did  not  decrease  his  capacity  for  top-speed  brain  per¬ 
formance  and  cut  but  little  the  limitless  work  he 
accomplished  daily. 


Ab  incredible  capacity  for  work,  was 
Arthnr  Brisbane’s.  The  pose  above 
WM  characteristic  of  his  last  days  at 
the  desk,  stripped  for  the  tireless 
grind  which  fatigued  scores  of 
Um  hardy  colleagues.  He  mastered 
the  technique  of  economy  of  time, 
hie  stem  countenance  a  deterrent  to 
thoie  whose  business  with  him  was 
not  urgent. 


The  occasional  mo¬ 
ment  of  rest  which 
came  to  Arthur 
Brisbane,  this  time 
in  a  rustic  cabin 
retreat.  Even  here 
his  work  —  his  joy 
— was  not  entirely 
a  stranger.  Mr. 
Hearst  futilely 
sought  to  get  Mr. 
Brisbane  to  work 
less  and  play  more. 


From  illness  to  death,  and  the  nation  mourns  a  great 
journalist.  At  the  funeral  Monday  were,  left  to  right: 
Governor  Herbert  H.  Lehman  of  New  York,  Mayor  Fio- 
rello  H.  La  Guardia,  Bernard  Gimbel,  influential  New 
York  merchant,  and  Mr.  Hearst 


Finding  the  dictaphone  best  suited  to 
prodigious  requirements,  Mr.  Bris¬ 
bane  installed  one  in  his  car,  thus 
making  every  second  in  the  day  count. 
He  frequently  wrote  his  column  on 
the  way  to  the  office,  or  en  route 
home  again. 


r  ■*  Brisbane  leaves  the  White  Hou>«  Mr.  Brisbane  enjoys  a  chat  with  ’^Thirty”  for  ’’Today.”  Down  the  steps  of  St.  Bartbolemew’s  church.  New  York, 

tieal  after  a  call  on  President  Roosevelt  Georgia’s  former  governor,  Eugene  Arthur  Brisbane  is  borne  toward  his  last  journey  to  his  3,000-acre  estate  at  Allaire, 

onal  of  whose  adminisuation  ’Today”  was  Talmadge.  His  association  with  the  N.  J.  where  he  sleeps  forever.  In  two  solemn  rows,  the  elect  of  the  political, 

frequently  criticaL  He  was  a  confi-  nation’s  leaders  know  no  bounds  in  business  and  publishing  worlds  pay  him  homage  while  a  battery  of  cameras  rec- 

dant  of  many  presidents.  time  or  class  or  space.  ord  the  scene. 
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BRISBANE  A  KEEN  ADVERTISING  MAN 


Ranked  Printed  Promotion  Close  to  Top  of  Economic  Forces,  Futile  Only  When  Not  Made  to 

Produce  Results — His  Whisper-Shout  Story  Famous 


Although  an  editorial  man, 
Arthur  Brisbane  possessed  a  keen 
appreciation  of  advertising,  and  con¬ 
tinually  referred  to  it  in  his  writings 
and  in  his  speeches.  Upon  special 
occasions  he  even  wrote  advertising 
copy  as  a  stunt  for  particular  adver¬ 
tisers.  Upon  one  occasion  he  com¬ 
mented  tlmt  the  editorial  workers  on 
a  newspaper  should  feel  gratehil  to 
the  advertising  staff  for  making  the 
editorial  work  possible. 

A  remark  he  dropped  one  time  in  a 
discussion  of  other  matters  gives  a 
hint  of  the  interest  that  he  maintained 
in  advertising  throughout  his  whole 
newspaper  career.  “One  hot  day  in 
the  middle  of  July,”  he  said,  “I  went 
to  John  Wanamaker’s  store  in  New 
York  to  talk  to  his  manager  about 
advertising  in  the  Evening  Journal. 

It  was  then  a  baby  and  required  a 
great  deal  of  care  as  babies  do.”  How 
many  other  high  editorial  writers  and 
executives  would  make  a  practice  of 
visiting  department  stores  to  talk 
about  advertising?  But  Arthur  Bris¬ 
bane  never,  so  far  as  known,  felt  it 
necessary  to  apologize  for  urging  the 
merits  of  advertising. 

Sometimes  his  advertising  sugges¬ 
tions  were  far  in  advance  of  his  times. 

Writing  in  his  “Today”  column  Sept. 
17,  1928,  he  conunented:  “Silk  and 
rayon  have  been  aUowed  to  drive  out 
cotton  with  no  apparent  effort  by 
cotton  men  to  hold  their  own.  Merely 
cutting  down  wages,  closing  mills, 
discharging  men,  etc.,  is  a  poor  sub¬ 
stitute  for  energetic  business  and  ad¬ 
vertising  methods.” 

Half  a  dozen  years  later  the  Cotton 
Textile  Institute  was  sponsoring  an¬ 
nual  sales  campaigns  and  encouraging 
the  advertising  of  cottons  in  a  most 
energetic  manner. 

Mr.  Brisbane  vised  grai^c  com¬ 
parisons  in  his  advertising  comments, 
as  when  he  told  an  advertiser  who 
complained  about  lack  of  results: 
“You  advertise  the  way  my  cat  walks 
into  the  ro<Mn.  If  I  don’t  see  her  by 
accident,  I  don’t  know  she  is  there. 
An  advertiser  must  command  atten¬ 
tion.” 

Possibly  his  most  famous  advertising 
story  was  about  advertisers  who 
“whisper”  when  they  ought  to  “shout.” 
Here  is  the  way  he  told  it: 

“I  recall  when  the  United  Cigar 
Stores  were  first  started  by  Mr. 
Whelan.  He  told  me  at  lunch  one  day 
that  he  had  been  advertising,  but 
without  any  results.  I  said  to  him: 

“‘There  are  five  hvmdred  persons 
in  this  restavirant  Suppose  you  went 
to  the  manager  and  a^ed  him  how 
much  he  woi^d  charge  to  let  you  ad¬ 
vertise  your  cigars  here,  and  he  an¬ 
swered  $5  to  whisper,  $50  to  shout 
The  wrong  kind  of  advertiser  would 
hand  over  $5  and  whisper,  and  nobody 
would  hear  him,  and  he  would  go 
away  thinking  he  had  saved  $45 — 
when  as  a  matter  of  fact  he  had 
simply  throvm  away  $5.’ 

“Taking  a  full  page  in  colors,  when 
you  can  afford  it,  is  to  shout,  other¬ 
wise  to  command  attention.” 


“Futile  advertising,  like  futile  talk, 
futile  building,  futile  planning,  is  that 
which  PRODUCES  NO  RESULTS.  One  kind 
of  futile  advertising  is  the  advertise¬ 
ment  written  to  please  the  man  who 
pays  for  the  advertisement  instead  of 
being  written  to  make  money  for  him.” 


will  talk  to  a  hvmdred,  five  hvmdred, 
or  a  thousand  million  human  beings. 
Few  vmderstand  that  the  radio  in  ages 
to  come  will  compel  the  adoption  of 
a  universal  language  on  earth.” 


of  Mr.  Brisbane’s  remarks,  ut- 
tere 


^’J'YPICALLY,  Mr.  Brisbane  once 


A.  “The  biggest  single  improvement 
in  advertising  I  believe  to  be  big  dis¬ 
play  advertising  in  colors.  I  believe 
that  display  advertising  will  tend  more 
and  more  to  the  vise  of  color  in  cer¬ 
tain  days  of  the  week  or  month.” 


tered  nearly  a  score  of  years  ago, 
seems  especially  applicable  these  days, 
when  advertising  men  are  vurging  Big 
Business  to  use  advertising  to  seek 
public  good  will. 

“In  newsxiaper  advertising  as  in  all 
other  things,  money  will  have  a  cer¬ 
tain  advantage,”  said  Mr.  Brisbane. 
“I  consider  it  fortvmate  that  the  great 
corporations  and  others  seem  per¬ 
manently  incapable  of  realizing  what 
the  power  of  publicity  is.” 


Definition  of  advertising,  as 
worded  by  Mr.  Brisbane,  went 
far  beyond  its  commercial  aspects — 
which  may  help  explain  his  easy  in¬ 
clusion  of  advertising  within  his  edi¬ 
torial  range.  “Advertising,”  he  said, 
“is  the  science  of  getting  an  idea  from 
one  brain  into  another.  There  is  no 
limit  to  the  usefulness  and  possibilities 
of  that  science.  First  the  idea  must 
be  clear  in  your  own  brain,  and  second 
you  must  know  how  to  find  the  easiest 
road,  free  of  obstructions,  into  the 
other  brain. 

“By  the  way,  and  while  it  isn’t 
literally  true,  it  is  not  a  bad  idea  for 
advertising  men  to  remember  what 
Tom  Watson  of  Georgia,  a  good 
speaker  although  a  biased  thinker, 
used  to  say  about  his  success  in  pub¬ 
lic  speaking:  ‘Always  remember  that 
it  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the 
stupidity  of  the  public.’  ” 


Looking  backward  to  1924,  when 
radio  broadcasting  was  in  its  in¬ 
fancy  and  when  the  present  air  trans¬ 
port  system  was  hardly  dreamed  of, 
one  may  realize  something  of  Mr. 
Brisbane’s  prophetic  vision.  Answer¬ 
ing  an  inquiry  in  that  year  about  the 
power  of  advertising,  he  said: 

“I  think  that  advertising  in  general 
and  the  real  part  it  might  play  in 
bvisiness,  education,  health  and  good 
government  are  as  little  vmderstood 
by  all  of  us  as  are  the  possibilities 
within  the  radio  or  the  fiying  machine. 
No  one  actually  realizes  that  the  day 
is  coming  when  a  great  student  in  his 
library,  in  an  ordinary  tone  of  voice. 


Another  of  Mr.  Brisbane’s  brief 
advertising  discovu'ses  which  has 
been  much  quoted  was  his  analysis 
of  what  makes  advertising  effective: 

“Effective  advertising  must  have  five 
qualities: 

“It  must  be  seen. 

“It  must  be  read. 

“It  must  be  understood. 

“It  must  be  relieved. 

“And  it  mvist  cause  the  reader  to 
WANT  the  thing  advertised. 
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declared  the  rainbow  in  the  sky 
to  be  the  greatest  advertisement  he 
had  ever  seen.  Tliis  was  in  an  Editor 
&  PuHLiSHER  interview,  bits  of  which 
ran  thus: 

Q.  “Mr.  Brisbane,  where  do  you 
place  advertising  in  the  category  of 
economic  forces?” 

A.  “Close  to  the  top.  Advertising  is 
to  business  what  speech  is  to  the 
human  race.” 

Q.  “Where  do  you  place  it  among 
man’s  inventions  for  material  better¬ 
ment  and  understanding?” 

A.  “All  great  inventions  save  time 
and  money.  Advertising  is  among  the 
greatest  of  time  savers.  It  enables  a 
man  to  do  with  his  business,  his  book, 
his  new  idea,  more  in  a  three-month 
good  advertising  campaign,  than  could 
have  been  done  by  old  methods  in 
three  years  or  in  a  whole  lifetime.” 

Q.  “What  was  the  best  advertise¬ 
ment  you  have  ever  seen.” 

A.  ‘“The  rainbow  in  the  sky.  It  is 
one  of  the  few  advertisements  that 
are  written  for  all  time.  It  adver¬ 
tises  the  fact  that  the  world  is  not  to 
be  wiped  out  by  flood  again,  and  that’s 
an  important  advertisement.  It  has 
excellent  position,  has  its  entire  ad¬ 
vertising  medium,  the  sky,  all  to  itself, 
and  it  is  done  in  color.  Everybody 
sees  it  and  everybody  knows  what  it 
means. 

“There  have  been  many  other  good 
advertisements  in  history.  One  of  the 
best  was  the  writing  on  the  walls  in 
Rome,  telling  what  had  happened  in 
the  Senate.  That  advertising  was  done 
by  Caesar,  who  had  brains  enough  to 
know  that  the  way  to  get  ahead  in  the 
world  is  to  let  the  people  know  what 
you  are  trying  to  do. 

“In  modem  advertising,  one  of  the 
best  lines  ever  written  was,  ‘You  press 
the  button,  we  do  the  rest’  Bear  in 
mind  that  that  would  have  been  writ¬ 
ten  and  forgotten  but  for  the  fact  that 
George  Eastman  of  the  Kodak  Com¬ 
pany  was  actually  able  to  deliver  the 
goods.  When  you  pressed  the  button, 
he  really  did  Ae  rest” 

Q.  “Do  you  see  radical  improve¬ 
ments  in  methods?” 


Advertising,  to  Mr.  Brisbane, 

was  too  broad  in  scope  to  be 
limited  to  any  single  medium.  Here 
is  how  he  analyzed  the  uses  of  various 
media: 

“The  newspaper  is  the  leading  ad¬ 
vertising  meifium  because  repetition  is 
reputation.  Only  the  daily  newspaper 
can  tell  the  advertiser’s  story  every 
day.  Only  the  daily  newspaper  can 
give  to  the  advertiser  100  per  cent 
in  advertising. 

“Proper  selection  of  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  makes  it  possible  to  reach  prac¬ 
tically  every  possible  purchaser,  in¬ 
cluding  even  those  that  can’t  read. 
Many  a  father  has  purchased  a  toy 
because  a  child  imable  to  read  has 
brought  the  picture  of  the  toy  in  an 
advertisement,  and  said:  ‘I  want  it’ 
“However,  the  fact  that  the  news¬ 
paper  is  beyond  question  THE  adver¬ 
tising  medium  and  in  total  results  the 
greatest  advertising  medium,  does  not 
mean  that  the  wise  advertiser  ignores 
other  mediums.  There  are  periodicals 
that  appeal  especially  to  women,  con¬ 
cerning  hats,  dresses,  etc.,  and  reach 
them  at  the  very  moment  when  they 
are  considering  such  articles. 

“There  are  monthlies  that  print 
magnificently,  giving  to  the  product 
advertised  an  artistic  presentation  with 
which  even  the  best-printed  newspa¬ 
per  could  not  compete. 

“The  wise  advertiser  will  keep 
pasted  up  over  his  desk  the  Bible 
text:  ‘Prove  all  things,  hold  fast  that 
which  is  good.’ 

“And  incidentally,  when  the  adver¬ 
tising  solicitor  sends  in  his  card,  he 
will  look  at  that  text  and  give  the 
solicitor  a  chance  to  say  what  he  has 
to  say.” 
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For  refusing  to  obey  orders  from 
the  Nazi  Propaganda  Ministry,  Paul , 
Scheffer,  editor  of  the  Berliner  Tage-  [ 
blatt,  and  Rudolf  Kirscher,  editor  of  | 
the  Frankfurther  Zeitung,  have  been 
removed  from  their  positions  by  Dr. 
Joseph  Goebbels,  Propaganda  Minister. 

It  is  believed  that  Mr.  Scheffer,  a 
former  Washington  correspondent,  will 
receive  a  foreign  correspondent’s  post 
Not  a  member  of  the  Nazi  party,  he 
refused  to  have  a  “controlling”  editor 
put  in  charge  of  the  paper  and  asked 
for  a  foreign  staff  position. 

Mr.  Kircher  will  probably  be  re¬ 
placed  by  Martin  S^waebe,  deputy  ^ 
chief  editor  of  the  Westdeutscher 
Beobachter  at  Cologne.  The  Frank- 
further  Zeitung  published  a  story 
Dec.  16  that  Germany  faced  a  million- 
ton  wheat  shortage  and  thus  gained 
the  displeasure  of  the  Ministry.  Goeb¬ 
bels  was  reported  to  have  seriously 
considered  withdrawing  the  papers’ 
right  to  print. 


PATTERSON  GAVE  $23,100 
Captain  Joseph  M.  Patterson,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  New  York  Daily  News, 
was  one  of  the  largest  contributors  to 
the  Democratic  party  in  the  last  cam¬ 
paign,  the  special  senate  committee 
investigating  campaign  expenditures 
disclosed  recently.  He  gave  the  New 
Deal  war  chest  $23400. 
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BRISBANE'S  VIEWS  ON  LIFE.  NEWSPAPERS 

greatest  Danger  for  Journalists  Is  Letting  the  Years  Pile  Up — Called  Country  Editors  Nation’s 
Police  Force — ** Eternity  Glorious  to  a  Man  of  Ambition” 


During  his  long  career  during 
which  he  poured  out  his  thoughts 
y^igninously  in  his  editorials  and 
them  from  thousands  of  ban¬ 
quet  rostrums  and  convention  halls, 
jtrtbur  Brisbane  left  scarcely  a  sub¬ 
let  untouched.  Following,  gathered 
fieo  the  files  of  Editor  &  Publisher 
■uui  elsewhere,  are  some  of  his  noted 
piwiouncements  on  various  subjects, 
jwne  of  which  have  been  widely 
quoted: 

Men  Newspapers  Want 

u^HE  great  danger  of  the  news- 
1  paper  business  is  letting  the 
pUe  up.  The  man  who  is  fresh 
^enthusiastic  is  the  man  the  news- 
pipefs  want.” 

♦  *  * 

Education 

uT^DUCATION  in  itself  is  nothing. 

Hi  It  is  what  use  you  make  of  your 
brains  that  coimts.  You  can’t  make  a 
Jeffries  out  of  a  man  by  feeding  him 
a  hundred  beefsteaks  any  more  than 
you  can  become  a  Lincoln  by  reading 
a  hundred  books.  Directness  of  pur- 
poit  with  concentration  along  one  line 
is  what  produces  results.” 

•  •  * 

Editorials 

U^ONCERNING  an  editorial,  we 
should  ask  four  questions: 
“Rrst,  will  the  editorial  do  good? 
Ihe  editorial  that  will  do  the  most 
good  is  the  best  editorial,  no  matter 
what  the  subject  or  how  written. 

“Second,  would  it  be  read — that  is 
to  say,  are  the  subject  and  the  ap¬ 
pearance  interesting? 

“Third,  would  it  be  understood? 
“Fourth,  would  it  be  believed? 

“These  four  questions  are  really  all 
included  in  the  first  question.  For  an 
editorial  does  good  only  if  it  IS  read, 
understood,  and  believed.” 


The  Newspaper 

urpiiE  newspaper  is  the  national 
1  mirror,  reflecting  what  it  sees. 
The  editor  may  well  say:  ‘If  you  do 
not  like  what  you  see  in  the  mirror, 
change  your  face  or  change  your  civil- 
iation;  do  not  break  the  mirror.’  ” 


Brisbane  As  the  Cartoonist  Stnc  Him 


Drawn  for  Editor  &  Publishu  by  Harry  Bresiler 

By  HARRY  BRESSLER 


Country  Newspapers 

urpiiE  police  force,  the  real  police 
1  force  of  this  country,  is  the 
country  newspaper  editor.  For  the 
young  men  and  women  in  the  depart- 
nwit  of  journalism  here  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Kansas  the  coimtry  field  is 
your  opportunity.  TTie  city  is  not 
the  place  for  graduates  from  our 
sdmols  of  joiunalism.  To  rise,  to  get 
out  of  the  mediocre  class  of  joumal- 
iati  in  the  city  is  rarely  the  lot  of  the 
young  man  or  woman  entering  the 
pmfeasion  now.  The  chances  are  not 
there  and  those  who  do  succeed  are 
wy  few.” 

•  •  * 

Press  Freedom  and 
Classified 

In  1918  before  the  end  of  the  war 

*  wben  the  price  of  newsprint  was 
^kymcketing  Mr.  Brisbane  printed 
tti  his  Washington  Times  an  editorial 
advocating  govenunent  control  of 
*diite  paper  consumption  urging  it  as 

•  wise  measure  to  assure  economy. 
®dier  publishers  protested  heatedly, 
vtaoning  a  sharp  reduction  in  space 
available  for  advertising.  In  propos- 
hig  control  Brisbane  said; 

"Let  the  editor  first  cut  down  the 
®*iey  making  end  of  his  paper,  be- 


A  TORNADO  of  editorial  activity — 
that  was  Brisbane.  It  took  five 
secretaries  to  keep  up  with  his  terrific 
pace,  sick  or  welL  Often  this  car¬ 
toonist  would  bring  his  sketches  up 
to  the  15th  floor  of  Mr.  Brisbane’s  New 
York  apartment  to  find  the  patient  sit¬ 
ting  up  m  bed,  his  face  and  body  al¬ 
most  dwarfed  by  a  huge,  downy-white 
monk’s-cowl  which  the  doctor  had 
prescribed. 

A  couple  of  jangling  telephones,  the 
inevitable  buzz  of  the  dictaphone, 
scurrying  secretaries,  fresh  editions  of 
the  aitemoon  papers  piled  upon  the 
bedspread.  Brisbane  meeting  the 
deadline  for  the  Mirror  editorial  page! 

At  the  office  it  was  the  same  thing, 
only  the  tornado  was  whistling  over 
his  cluttered  desk  at  still  greater 
velocity.  Within  five  minutes  Mr. 


Brisbane  could  say  “Yes”  or  “No”  to 
a  half  dozen  cartoon  sketches,  add  an¬ 
other  paragraph  to  a  Sunday  inspira¬ 
tional  editorial,  talk  to  Washington, 
and  scan  the  day’s  circulation  report. 

ITiere  were  never  any  dull  days.  If 
what  was  humorously  known  aroimd 
the  office  as  Mr.  Brisbane’s  “Gorilla” 
did  play  a  rather  prominent  part  in 
the  day’s  editorial  page  copy,  it  still 
remained  true  that  the  lesson  of  mind 
over  muscle  could  not  be  driven  home 
too  often  by  journalism’s  most  widely- 
read  teacher. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it,  this 
man’s  Messianic  instinct  was  apparent 
to  all  who  worked  with  him.  He 
caught  the  cry  of  the  down-and-outs. 
The  impress  of  his  writings,  of  his  per¬ 
sonality,  can  never  be  lost  by  the  vast 
multitude  he  served. 


Large  Families 

ONCE,  addressing  450  members  of 
a  fashion  group  he  provoked 
murmurs  of  surprise  when  he  de¬ 
claimed: 

“Each  of  the  women  here  ought  to 
have  six  good  children  instead  of 
worrying  their  minds  about  fashion. 
I  am  married  myself,  have  six  chil¬ 
dren  and  hope  you  will  do  better.” 


Mr.  Hearst 

He  said  of  his  employer,  on  his 
own  seventieth  birthday: 

“I  am  deeply  indebted  to  Mr.  Hearst 
for  the  opportunity  he  has  given  me 
through  his  newspapers  to  reach  mil¬ 
lions  of  people.  There  is  probably  no 
other  owner  of  a  newspaper  who, 
without  any  question,  would  have 
given  an  employe  a  place  on  the  news¬ 
paper  more  significant  than  he  him¬ 
self  held.” 


The  Famous  Gorilla 

“IV/TR.  BRISBANE’S  gorilla”  be- 
came  a  widely  used  phrase  in 
recent  years.  It  sprang  from  the 
editor’s  aversion  to  professional  pugil¬ 
ism.  He  wrote  a  lengthy  editorial  on 
the  strength  and  past  records  of  two 
heavyweights  about  to  match  muscles 
in  another  “battle  of  the  century,” 
asserting: 

“A  gorilla  could  lick  them  both.” 


Money 

AS  a  young  man  he  had  written 
that  “a  man  wastes  his  soul  who 
devotes  its  forces  only  to  accumulating 
wealth.”  Some  years  later  he  de¬ 
cided  that  “it  is  wise  to  accumulate 
money  in  one’s  pocket.  If  money  were 
divided  among  many  hands  you 
couldn’t  have  the  magnificent  things 
that  Mr.  Rockefeller  hi  built.” 


fore  he  talks  about  the  sacred  freedom 
of  the  press.  When  the  foimders  of 
this  country  guaranteed  freedom  of 
the  press,  they  had  in  mind  opinioris, 
criticisms,  news,  not  the  desire  of  the 
deserving  lady  to  find  a  position  as  a 
cook,  or  that  of  some  gentleman  to 
sell  a  second-hand  automobile.” 


Hard  Work 

DESPI’TE  his  prolific  work,  Mr. 

Brisbane  always  maintained  that 
he  was  congenitally  lazy. 

“It  is  hard  to  imagine  any  sane 
man  fond  of  work,”  he  said  once. 
“But  we’ve  all  got  to  work,  and  it’s  a 
good  thing  for  us.  Keeps  us  out  of 
mischief.  Idleness  spoils  a  good  horse, 
but  it  spoils  a  man  much  quicker.  I 
don’t  like  work,  but  I  must  work.  I 
put  it  off  all  I  can,  but  I  make  myself 
do  it.” 


Motion  Pictures 

4  ‘^T'HE  moving  picture,  so  far  as  it 
1  is  merely  melodrama,  a  story, 
a  tragedy  or  a  comedy,  is  only  a 
money  -  making  proposition,  and 
whether  it  is  censored  or  not,  I  don’t 
care  in  the  least. 

“All  the  moving  picture  amounts  to 
anyhow,  to-day,  at  least  the  modem 
moving  picture,  is  that  it  is  an  amuse¬ 
ment.  Its  success  is  based  upon  the 
stupidity  and  the  lack  of  intellectual 
development  of  the  human  race.” 

(Spoken  in  1916  at  a  dinner  given 
by  the  Motion  Picture  Board  of  Trade, 
these  remarks  painfully  shocked  the 
movie  magnates  and  resulted  in  sharp 
retaliating  criticism.  Later  Mr.  Bris¬ 
bane  qualified  his  views,  agreed  to  go 
see  Mary  Pickford,  Theda  Bara, 
Charles  Chaplin,  whom  he  blandly 
told  the  movie  men  he  had  never 


Eternity 

i  tT^TERNITY  is  glorious  to  a  man 
XLi  of  ambition,  who  believes  that 
his  soul  and  his  life  will  endure  for¬ 
ever;  that  he,  like  time,  is  etemaL 
Eternity  will  give  him  plenty  of  time 
for  his  ambitions  to  be  realized. 

“The  timid  soul,  shrinking  from  the 
fearful  stretch  of  eternal  years,  or  the 
bitter  mind,  convinced  that  this  little 
life  ends  everything,  need  find  no  ter¬ 
ror  in  eternity.  For  if,  indeed,  fiiey 
go  to  sleep  and  never  awaken,  eternity 
does  not  interest  them.  If  you  went 
to  sleep  tonight  it  would  not  matter 
to  you,  as  regards  time,  whether  you 
awoke  tomorrow  morning  or  a  thou¬ 
sand  million  years  hence.” 


AP  Shifts  its  Bureau 
Chiefs  in  Chicago,  Albany 

Victor  Hackler,  chief  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  bureau  at  Milwaukee, 
has  been  appiointed  news  editor  at 
Chicago,  succeeding  L.  A.  Brophy,  who 
joins  the  staff  at  New  York. 

William  Paxton,  of  the  New  York 
staff,  has  been  named  chief  of  bureau 
at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  succeeding  Morgan 
Beatty,  transferred  to  Washington. 

Ben  Bassett,  of  the  New  York  AP 
staff,  has  been  appointed  corre¬ 
spondent  at  Cleveland  in  place  of 
^nnett  Wolfe,  who  became  chief  of 
bureau  at  Indianapolis. 

W.  B.  King  has  been  appointed  act¬ 
ing  AP  correspondent  at  Columbia, 
S.  C.,  succeeding  Ashley  Halsey,  Jr. 
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PRESS  COMMENDS  BRISBANE  LEADERSHIP! 

Flood  of  Expressions  from  Prominent  Newspapermen  and  Editorial  Comment  in  Hundreds  of 

Dsiily  and  Weekly  Papers  Throughout  Nation 

IN  personal  expressions  and  editorial  everchanging  scene  of  his  profession —  sonally,  the  death  of  Arthur  Brisbane  Paul  Bellamy,  editor  of  the  Cleve- 
columns,  the  nation’s  newspaper-  publisher,  editor,  columnist  —  he  takes  something  out  of  the  world  that  land  Plain  Deal^:  “Arthur  Brisbane 
men  and  public  leaders,  including  the  brought  such  freshness  and  vitality  to  can  never  be  replaced.  He  went  out  was  one  of  the  outstanding  men  in  the 
President,  paid  tribute,  with  varying  his  work  that  even  those  who  had  of  his  way  to  be  helpful  to  young  newspaper  field  We  shall  never  see 
degrees  of  warmth,  to  the  leadei^p  reason  to  differ  with  his  point  of  view  men  on  the  newspapers  of  the  coun-  another  exactly  like  him.  He  always 


given  in  the  field  of  journalism  by  were  impressed  by  his  dynamic  force  try,  as  he  did  to  me  years  ago. 


went  full  speed  ahead,  and  turned  out 


Arthur  Brisbane,  who  died  late  last  and  homely  philosophy.  You  have  “Why  did  he  have  the  greatest  an  incredible  amoimt  of  work.  What 

week.  my  sincere  sympathy  in  your  bereave-  family  of  readers  in  the  world?  I  he  put  into  the  development  of  the 

Here  are  some  of  the  messages  from  ment  shall  aways  think  that  it  was  because  Hearst  newspapers  is  incalculable.” 

among  the  thousands  received  by  Mrs.  Earle  Martin,  editor  of  the  Cleve-  he  welcomed  the  new  idea  in  what-  John  Boetticer,  publisher  of  the 
Brisbane-  land  News,  said:  “To  the  thousands  ever  field,  instead  of  fighting  it  as  the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer,  and  son-in- 

WnxiAM  Randolph  Hearst,  pub-  of  newspapermen  who  knew  him  per-  average  human  being  does.”  law  of  President  Roosevelt  —  “Mrs. 

Usher  of  the  Hearst  newspapers — I  _  Boettiger  and  I  will  miss  him  greatly 

know  that  Arthur  Brisbane  was  the  as  an  old  friend,  and  millions  of 

greatest  journalist  of  his  day.  I  know  Editorial  Comment  OH  Hcorst  Editor  readers  wiU  be  lost  without  his  bril- 

that  he  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  liant  column.” 

factors  behind  the  social  and  political  ^  r  ...  x-  Jerome  D.  Barnum,  Syracuse  (N.  Y.j 

progress  of  the  nation.  I  know  that  ^  ^  \  RTHUR  BRISBAl^  has  been  a  steadfast  habit  for  two  generations.  .  .  .  publisher  and  president  of  the  Amer- 
he  was  one  of  the  most  patriotic  sup-  He  amused  and  instructed  more  people  in  a  direct  relationship  than  ^^un  Newspaper  Publishers  Association 

porters  and  conservators  of  true  any  other  man  in  all  history.  He  was  ruled  by  his  public.”— Neioarfc  (N.  J.)  —The  death  of  Arthur  Brisbane  will 

American  ideals  and  institutions.  I  Ledger.  bring  sorrow  to  millions  of  readers  of 

know  that  he  was  kind  and  under-  journali.m  the  be«t  that  wa*  in  him.  He  gave  it  American  newspapers  who  had  turned 

standing,  and  deeply  sympathetic  with  without  stint  ” _ Brooklyn  Eaole  ^  column  for  information 

the  struggles  and  sorrows  of  humamty.  >  2  ■  interpretation  on  subjects  of  na- 

I  know  that  this  nation  and  the  “He  could  do  more  things  and  do  them  better  than  anyone  else  in  tional  and  international  importance 


^at^t  journalist  of  his  day.  I  know  Editorial  Comment  on  Hearst  Editor 

that  he  was  one  of  the  most  powerful 

factors  behind  the  social  and  political  — ,  , 

progress  of  the  nation.  I  know  that  ‘  ‘  A  RTHUR  BRISBANE  has  been  a  steadfast  habit  for  two  generations.  .  .  . 
he  was  one  of  the  most  patriotic  sup-  He  amused  and  instructed  more  people  in  a  direct  relationship  than 

porters  and  conservators  of  true  any  other  man  in  all  history.  He  was  ruled  by  his  public.” — Newark  (N.  J.) 


American  ideals  and  institutions.  I 
know  that  he  was  kind  and  under¬ 
standing,  and  deeply  sympathetic  with 
the  struggles  and  sorrows  of  humanity. 

I  know  that  this  nation  and  the 


Ledger. 

“He  gave  to  journalism  the  best  that  was  in  him.  He  gave  it 
without  stint.*’ — Brooklyn  Eagle. 


world  have  lost  incalculably  in  the  his  own  times  or  any  other  time  in  newspaper  history.” — Cleveland  News.  Readers  regarded  him  as  a  trusted 


death  of  Arthur  Brisbane;  but  all 
that  I  can  think  of  for  the  moment 
is  that  I  have  lost  my  friend — ^my  close 
and  dear  and  long-time  friend. 


“The  death  .  .  .  removes  one  of  the  most  gifted  and  contradictory 
personalities  from  American  journalism.” — New  York  Herald  Tribune. 
“To  the  end  of  his  life  bright  versatility  remained  characteristic  of 


The  pen  that  wrote  the  columns  him,  and  his  personal  affability  endeared  him  to  a  multitude  of  friends.” — New  brilliant  writer, 


friend.  In  newspaper  offices  all  work¬ 
ers,  from  printers  to  editors,  will ' 
pause  with  regret  in  their  hearts  as 
they  reflect  upon  the  genius  of  this 


which  millions  read  for  their  enlight¬ 
enment  and  encouragement  is  stilled. 


York  Times. 


iffies.  Kent  Cooper,  general  manager  of 

“He  was  one  of  the  first,  if  not,  indeed,  the  first,  of  editorial  writers  The  Associated  Press — Arthur  Bris- 


I  grieve  for  that  and  realize  the  loss;  attempt  to  reason  with  readers  rather  than  command  them.” — Hartford  bane  was,  of  course,  a  genius.  A  great 

U..4  T  ^  *  _ A _ _  - _ A  -JiA__  1_  •!»  1 


but  I  grieve  as  deeply,  and  more  tear-  c^yurant 
fully,  that  that  pen  will  no  longer 
write  the  intimate  letters  of  friend¬ 
ship,  full  of  pleasant  wit  and  quiet  Milwauk 
wisdom,  and  sincere  and  sound  advice.  “ 

I  grieve  inconsolably  that  the  long,  ^1,, 

long  friendship,  uninterrupted  by  a  th  I 
single  quarrel  or  definite  deference  of  .  ***** 
any  kind,  is  ended — that  I  will  no  tngtor 
longer  know  his  enjoyable  and  helpful  ‘ 


Courant.  reporter,  a  great  editor,  he  will  be 

..TT  J  •  u  J  f  u  J  *  1  »»  sadly  missed  not  only  by  those  of  us 

He  won  many  admirers  through  an  attitude  of  broad  tolerance.  -  ^^o  knew  him  but  by  the  milUons  of 

MilxVdwCCC  •fOttmfll.  kie  roarlorc  wVirk  nat/Av*  ♦ka 


“It  was  nearly  20  year*  ago  that  Arthur  Bricbane  wa*  proprietor 
of  the  Washington  Times.  Some  of  the  keen  idea*  and  brilliant 
thought*  which  he  then  gave  are  *till  pregnant  in  the  Time*.” — Wash¬ 
ington  Times. 


his  readers  who  never  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  enjoying  his  engaging  com¬ 
panionship. 

David  Stern,  publisher  of  The  New 
York  Post — ArAur  Brisbane  will  be 
remembered  as  a  master  craftsman  of 


compamonship,  and  that  the  world  in  American  who  ever  set  pen  to  paper.” — San  Francisco  News.  impress  on  the  style  of  American  news 

wluch  I  must  s^nd  my  few  remain-  ..  ^  Brisbane’s  widely-syndicated  articles  swept  swiftly  over  all  and  consent,  as  he  woidd 

barf  Vu-rn^^  better-paved  highways  of  public  opinion,  scrupulously  observing  conven- 

space,  which  had  been  so  uniorget-  ,  ^  i  a •  j  i  •  -  n  a  au  •  ua  a  u  nation  if  he  had  been  free  to  express 

tably  filled  by  my  more  than  friend  ‘“nal  toaffic  regulations  and  keeping  well  to  the  right  except  when  a  momen-  personal  phUosophy. 

and  more  than  brother,  Arthur  Bris-  ^ry  leftward  swerve  was  necessary  in  order  to  pass  a  competing  vehicle.  qgden  Reid,  editor  of  The  New  York 

bane.  Sometimes  these  streamlined  comments  reversed  their  route,  returning  from  a  Herald  Tribune _ In  the  death  of  Ar- 

Roy  W.  Howard,  president  and  edi-  previous  objective  as  smoothly  and  pleasantly  as  they  had  previously  traveled  thur  Brisbane  American  journalism 
tor  of  the  New  York  World-Telegram  toward  it.  But,  going  or  coming,  the  velocity  of  his  writing  was  always  has  lost  one  of  its  most  brilliant  minds. 
— It  is  as  a  columnist  with  probably  remarkable.  If  this  left  little  opportimity  for  consideration  of  roadside  Always  a  keen  observer  and  mentally 
Ae  largest  daily  newspaper  au^ence  scenery,  it  must  be  remembered  that  speed  has  its  inexorable  price.” — Wash-  alert,  he  naturally  became  a  fine  re¬ 
in  the  United  States  that  Mr.  Brisbane  ington  Post.  porter.  He  was  consistently  interest- 

^^^s  a  humanitarian,  battling  for  the  underprivileged  from  ing  either  as  a  companion  in  a  sm^ 
of  ^ple.  But  to  newspaper  men  and  ,  ,  ,  „  group  or  a  speaker  in  a  large  crowd. 


(Brisbane)  did  the  thinking  for  more  millions  than  any  other  American  journalism.  He  leaves  his 


in  the  United  States  that  Mr.  Brisbane  ington  Post. 

is  best  known  to  the  largest  number  ,  ...  i  ^*1- 

of  people.  But  to  newspaper  men  and  ^  was  a  humanitarian,  battli 

to  his  intimates,  the  essence  of  the  ago.  -Los  Angeles  Express. 


man’s  true  genius  was  not  revealed  in 


Mr.  Brisbane  was  outstanding  in  his 


It  was  nothing  unusual,  in  addition  to  his  regular  output,  for  his  ability  to  write  not  only  in  an  enter- 


his  extraordinary  ability  as  an  editor,  name  to  appear  over  a  book  review  learned  enough  in  its  perception  and  un-  tabling  but  a  most  forceful  manner 


a  correspondent  or  a  columnist.  Arthur  derstanding  to  have  been  written  by  a  college  professor  with  nothing  on  his  Robert  R.  McCormick,  publisher  of 
Brisbane’s  real  genius  was  most  fully  mind.” — Akron  Journal.  the  Chicago  Tribune — Arthur  Brisbane 

if rapid  and  tireless  worker,  interesting  conversationalist  and  good  'wiU  go  do^  into  hwtory  as  one  of  the 
It  was  as  a  reporter  of  facts  that  he  ^  «  permanently  ^eat  f^es  of  American 

journalism.  He  had  that  tremendous 
Brisbane’s  style  of  journalism  was  influenced  considerably  by  the  imagination  which  aided  him  bi  dobig 
dients  to  which  Pulitzer  and  Hearst  resorted  in  their  competition  for  what  nobody  else  has  been  able  to  do 
ilation  in  the  New  York  field.” — Indianapolis  News.  — write  a  perfect  news  column  day 


Started  his  career.  It  was  as  a  re-  P**^^**'  speaker.  .  .  .  -New  Orleans  Item. 


porter  that  he  closed  a  career  which, 
for  color,  thrill  and  achievement,  out¬ 
did  the  most  imaginative  efforts  of  the 
greatest  writers  of  newspaper  fiction. 


“Brisbane’s  style  of  journalism  was  influenced  considerably  by  the 
expedients  to  which  Pulitzer  and  Hearst  resorted  in  their  competition  for 
circulation  in  the  New  York  field.” — Indianapolis  News. 


Although  he  was  past  70,  he  had  the  energy  of  a  young  man  half  his  ^fter  day  for  so  many  years.  Per- 


N^Y^  SuS^^^’iirB^S)an?wi  ^‘^ing  each  week  than  the  average  journalist  writes  in 


iwcA/  iiftn.  ouTi — /viuiui  uiiauciiic  weio  _  _ai.  »  t  a 

one  of  the  extraordinary  men  of  his  ^  ° 


generation.  As  a  reporter  on  the  Sun, 


Brisbane  will  have  no  successor,  in  the  real  sense  of  the  term. 


where  he  learned  journalism  as  a  — St.  Paul  Dispatch. 


ful  companion.  And  as  a  contempo¬ 
rary,  he  was  always  fair,  open  and 
aboveboard — and  vigorous. 

Chester  Rowell,  editor,  San  Fron- 


youth,  and  later  in  far  different  fields,  “Phrased  in  a  pungent,  conversational  style,  his  comments  on  events  cisco  Chronicle — Arthur  Brisbane  had 

he  showed  a  brilli^re  which  personalities  were  based  on  first-hand  knowledge  of  conditions  in  many  ^  umque  record  in  being  able  to  dis- 

amounted  to  gemus.  I  shaU  miss  his  ,  ^  r  .  inveterate  traveler.”— Dauton  Herald.  CUSS  an  unlimited  number  of  subjects 


amouniea  lo  pmus.  i  snau  miss  ms  inveterate  traveler.”— Dayton  Herald.  cuss  an  unlimited  number  of  subjects 

comment  on  the  passing  show.  ,  .  ,  r,  •  i.  in  a  manner  that  appealed  to  a  vast 

Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger,  publisher  Brilliant  is  not  the  adjective  for  Brisbane.  ...  The  secret  of  his  number  of  people  Journalism  has 

of  the  New  York  Times  (in  a  telegram  following  lay  in  his  expression  of  what  a  great  many  people  believed,  or  .  .  .  suffered  a  real  loss  in  his  death. 

to  Mrs.  Brisbane) — I  am  deeply  dis-  of  what  they  did  not  believe.” — Kansas  City  Post.  Governor  Lehman _ I  am  deeply 

tressed  at  the  loss  of  your  distin-  “Reduce  it,  whatever  it  may  be,  to  a  *imple  idea  and  *tate  that  sorry  to  hear  of  the  death  of  Arthur 

guided  husband  whose  death  creates  dogmatic  word*.  That  wa*  the  Bri*bane  technique.”—  Brisbane,  whom  I  have  known  for 

such  a  void,  not  only  in  the  lives  of  Baltimore  Sun.  niany  years.  He  was  an  outstandmg 


tressed  at  the  loss  of  your  distin¬ 
guished  husband,  whose  death  creates 
such  a  void,  not  only  in  the  lives  of 

his  family  and  many  friends  but  also  n  .  i  ,  •  nguic  m  xniicAx^;ciii  jv/uxuxuuxx..  . 

among  a  countiess  number  of  news-  i”’’-  Brisbane  was  always,  unlike  some  who  have  found  only  cyni-  wisdom,  his  courage  and  his  power  of 

paper  readers  who  followed  his  daily  ctstn  in  his  calling,  a  man  of  hope  and  faith.”— Birmingham  Age-Herald.  sound  and  constructive  criticism  made 
writings  over  so  many  years.  A  news-  “It  goes  without  saying  that  Mr.  Brisbane  was  a  man  of  great  ability,  him  a  national  figure,  and  he  will  long 

paper  man  of  skill  and  experience —  .  .  .  We  cannot  help  wishing,  however,  that  (he)  had  turned  his  great  talents  be  remembered  by  the  American 
a  leader  in  the  technique  of  his  craft  into  somewhat  different  channels.” — Richmond  (Va.)  Times- Dispatch.  people.  His  passing  is  a  great  loss  to 

— he  was  like  a  bench  mark  in  the  —  - the  country. 


suffered  a  real  loss  in  his  death. 

Governor  Lehman — I  am  deeply 
sorry  to  hear  of  the  death  of  Arthur 
Brisbane,  whom  I  have  known  for 
many  years.  He  was  an  outstanding 
figure  in  American  journalism.  His 
wisdom,  his  courage  and  his  power  of 
sound  and  constructive  criticism  made 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  January  2,  1937 
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new  photo  magazine  Two  Newark  Dailies 
5XARTED  BY  COWLES’  Hit  By  Power  Failure 


Beaverbook  Arrives 


Newark,  N.  J.,  Dec.  29 — Besides 
furnishing  a  wealth  of  copy  concern¬ 
ing  the  countless  dranaatic  and  amus¬ 
ing  situations  which  arose,  New  Jer¬ 
sey’s  most  serious  power  failure 
which  yesterday  left  this  city  in 
A  monthly  picture  magazine  named  darkness  for  five  and  a  half  hours, 
headed  by  Gardner  Cowles,  Jr.,  gjgQ  temporarily  stilled  the  mechani- 
(Ucutive  editOT  of  Des  Moines  Reg-  departments  of  two  of  Newark’s 


Q^rdser  Jr.  and  John  Launching 
National  Rotogravure  Monthly 
Jan.  5 — Countrywide  Pro¬ 
motion  in  Newapapera 


igfr  and  Trib- 
fU,  will  appear 
a,  50,000  U.  S. 
jjysstands  Jan. 
5_  It  will  be 
p^ted  in  roto- 
psvure,  be  of 
Collier’s  page 
gie,  and  sell  for 
10  cents  a  copy. 

Creation  of 
Look  is  a  direct 
outcome  of 
Gudner  Cowles, 
Jr.’s  interest  in 
the  mass  reac- 


CAaoNia  Cowles,  Jr. 


dailies  and  disrupted  newspaper  office 
routine  here.  The  power  lapse,  which 
lasted  from  3:33  p.m.  to  9:01  p.m., 
was  attributed  to  a  fire  in  the  Public 
Service  Gas  &  Electric  Company’s 
Essex  station  at  Point-No-Point  in 
the  Kearny  meadows  at  the  jimction 
of  the  Passaic  and  Hackensack  rivers. 

The  Newark  Evening  News,  which 
has  its  own  power  supply,  was  the 
only  Newark  daily  not  affected,  and 
as  a  result,  was  able  to  issue  an  extra 
last  night.  The  Newark  Ledger, 
morning  paper,  arranged  last  night 
to  publish  at  the  News  plant  and 


1937  GAINS  SEEN  BY 
APPLIANCE  MAKERS 


Timken,  Westinghouse,  and  Leonard 
Refrigerator  Among  Those 
Planning  Increased 
Sales  Activity 


Statements  by  national  advertisers 
continue  to  reflect  expectation  of  in¬ 
creased  business  and  plans  for  in¬ 
creased  advertising  and  selling  activi¬ 
ties  next  year. 

W.  J.  Chappell,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  Timken  Silent  Automatic 
Division,  Detroit,  told  Editor  &  Pub- 

LiSHiat: 

“We  look  for  two  potential  results 
in  a  substantial  increase  in  oil  burner 
and  winter  air  conditioning  advertis¬ 
ing.  It  appears  that  newspapers  will 
be  the  backbone  of  the  various  manu¬ 
facturers’  campaign  as  in  the  past, 
with  national  magazine  advertising 
occupying  a  more  prominent  place. 

“Few  people  realize  that  oil  bum- 


tion  of  people  to  pictures.  He  origi¬ 
nated,  with  Basil  Walters,  managing 
editor,  and  Vernon  Pope,  then  roto 


moved  its  force  there  during  the  eve-  Lord  Beaverbrook,  British  publisher,  ® 

ning,  but  later  shifted  back  to  its  aboard  tbc  Europa  as  he  arrived  in  the  buildmg  TOom.  TOe  la^boom  reached 

own  plant  when  the  power  was  re-  United  States  last  week  for  the  second  peak  during  1927,  tefore  oil  bum- 

stored.  For  several  hours  the  Ledger  time  within  a  month.  On  his  previous  were  sufficiently  developed  from 
gravure  editor,  the  serial  rotogravure  worked  in  its  office  by  candle  trip  he  arrived  and  returned  on  the  a  mechanical  standpoint.  Now,  with 

picture  technique  which  the  Des  light.  same  ship,  saying  the  sea  voyage  re-  a  new  boom  well  on  the  way,  manu- 

Moines  Sunday  Register  pioneered.  -phe  Newark  Star  -  Eagle  presses  h^ved  his  asthma.  However,  his  hur-  facturers  envision  oil  burners  and  air 

The  Sunday  Register’s  own  rotogra-  were  halted  by  the  power  failure  in  return  coincided  with  the  crisis  conditioning  equipment  installed  in 

vure  service  is  now  being  sold  by  the  ^he  midst  of  its  Wall  Street  edition  '^**'<'h  led  to  King  Edward’s  abdication,  practically  every  home  that  offers 

Register  and  Tribune  Syndicate  to  ^he  heaviest  of  the  day  Here  too'  Beaverbrook  told  the  Associated  more  than  minimum  comfort  stand- 

other  papers.  Best  known  of  the  Sun-  ^ews  staff  was  forced  to  work  bv  ards,  and  this  market  will  be  suffi- 

day  Register’s  roto  serializations  was  candle  lieht  rocked  the  British  Empire  was  one  ciently  attractive  to  be  an  effective 

Laurence  Stalling’s  “First  World  Automatic  nrinter  wires  of  the  As-  question  of  divorce.  It  is  most  stimulant  on  advertising  volume, 

nr,,"  Auiom^ic  printer  wires  oi  me  as-  unfair,  liecanse  the  British  law  permiU  ...  ■,  t  ^ 

,  u  ,  •  sociated  Press  Newark  bureau  in  the  divorce  and  remarriaBe  and  there  is  no  ^  second  factor  is  the  growmg 

^cture^*^onrrM"  ^‘^^er  building  were  silenced  and  reason  why  the  law  should  refer  to  one  popularity  of  oil  bikers  and  excel- 
handlmg  and  picture  soiurces,  ggj^^  j^y  telephone  and  a  Englishman  and  not  to  another— there  lout  publicity  and  advertising  put  be- 

the  iMa  of  a  pi^ular  pmture  niaga-  commercial  telegraph  Morse  wire  to  should  be  no  prejudice  because  what  is  hlud  them  during  the  past  five  to 

^  became  h^  hobby.  He  convinc^  the  New  York  AP  office,  from  which  just  for  the  people  also  is  just  for  the  seven  years.  A  widespread  desire  for 


Covflos,  associate  Newark  AP  news  was  handled  dur- 
editor,  that  the  idea  was  a  gamble  ing  the  emergency, 
worth  takmg.  Both  had  decided  on  appreciation  of  the  cooperation 

their  TOW  venture  before  Time  an-  ^  the  News,  the  Ledger  pub- 

noun^  It  was  bringing  out  a  picture  hghed  an  article  thanking  the  News 
weekly,  it  was  stated. 


King.” 


Look  has  no  advertising  department 


management. 


and  does  not  intend  to  accept  adver- 

tising  for  at  least  a  year,  an  an-  DuUfl  Recognition 


automatic  heating  has  been  created. 
Sales  showed  a  very  substantial  in- 
ir/i  'm  ww  T\  •  crease  in  1936.  'This  big  potential  mar- 

rr  hlte  House  Denies  ket  and  the  public’s  buying  power 

PublwUy  Centralization  “Serv" 

Washington,  Dec.  29 — Published  re-  rally  result  in  increased  advertising 
ports  that  the  President  plans  cen-  expenditures. 

tralization  of  all  government  press  “This  company  looks  forward  to 
nouncement  to  advertisers  said.  The  Demanded  bv  XJnion  relations  bureaus  brought  quick  denial  new  high  records  both  in  oil  burner 

announcement  also  declared  that  if  -  •  ■  r  i,  -,1  #  K  week  from  the  White  House  and  advertising  and  in  oil  burner  sales.” 

and  when  Look  does  accept  adver-  In  appreciation  for  the  aid  of  me  ^he  National  Emergency  Council  whose  A.  E.  Allen,  vice-president  in  charge 
tising  it  will  be  only  imder  policies  ^ttild  imit  m  the  mech^icm  strike  coordinating  staff  was  mentioned  as  of  all  Westinghouse  Electric  merchan- 
as  unconventional  as  is  the  magazine  the  Fishing  (L.  I.)  North  Shore  the  unit  likely  to  handle  all  official  dising  activities,  said:  “There  are  sev- 
editorially.  Journal,  the  New  York  Typographical  press  releases  henceforth.  eral  factors  contributing  to  the  belief 

Although  Look  will  accept  no  ad-  Union  has  pledged  itself  not  to  accept  reports  followed  a  conference  that  1937  will  see  new  records  set  for 

vertising,  its  publishers  are  laimching  a^eement  with  the  publisher  between  the  President  and  Eugene  S.  the  manufacturing  and  distribution  of 

it  with  the  largest  advertising  cam-  which  dws  not  include  fiul  recogm-  Leggett,  acting  chief  of  the  National  electrical  appliances.  We  have  just 
paign  any  publication  has  had  in  re-  ®  Newspaper  Guild  and  re-  Emergency  Council  and  former  brought  out  an  entirely  new  line  of 

cent  years.  It  will  range  from  full  members  without  discnmi-  Detroit  Free  Press  correspondent,  ranges  and  refrigerators.  ’The  intro- 

page  color  rotogravure  ads  down  to  ,  ,  Although  not  officially  announced,  in-  duction  of  these  new  models  repre- 

100-line  black  and  white  copy.  Met-  'u”  circles  said  the  White  House  sents  a  very  substantial  amoimt  of 

K^litan  dailies  from  coast  to  coast  operation  has  wen  extended  by  ttw  meeting  was  merely  preliminary  to  money  incurred  by  re-tooling,  re¬ 
will  be  used,  with  a  combined  circu-  n^echanical  union  towards  the  g^d,  promotion  of  Leggett  to  permanent  search,  engineering  time  and  expense. 


lation  of  20,000,000  virtually  demanding  guild  recognition,  status. 

I  jj-.-  J  1  T  The  executive  committee  of  the  New 

In  addition  to  Gardner  Cowles,  Jr.,  york  union  passed  the  sustaining  res- 
^resident,  and  John  Cowles,  as  elution  Dec.  22  and  forwarded  it  to 
^president  of  Lwk,  Inc.,  Vernon  ^^e  New  York  Guild.  This 

Po^,  formerly  Sunday  Register  roto  the  International  Typo- 

Jtor,  will  serve  as  Look  s  managing  ^ical  Union  had  communicated 

t  u  president  of  Bet-  ^he  “Big  Six”  that  it  sanctioned 


Shutts  Writes  Last 

^^Todaf^  for  B.” 


and  other  expenditures.  In  adidtion, 
we  have  just  moved  into  a  $1,000,000 
Weu:ehoruse  and  office  building  we  just 
completed,  so  that  we  now  have  more 
manufacturing  and  production  space. 

“Along  with  greater  production  fa- 


“Today”  appeared  in  the  Miami 

Herald  of  Dec.  26  under  the  line  “For  cilities  we  have  increased  on  promo¬ 
ter  Homes  &  Gardetis  and  Successful  trp“VVushina®s^l4e“rnd‘\haT'^tH^^  Arthur  Brisbane”  and  was  devoted  tion  and  advertising  programs  com- 
Parming,  both  published  in  Des  ^nefiKSuld  be  paid  to  the  m^^^  entirely  to  an  appreciation  of  Bris-  mensurately.  We^n  the  electrical  ap- 

Moines,  is  a  substantial  minority  bane  as  friend,  editor,  and  neighbor,  phance  bi^mess,  ^heve  that  not  only 

bolder.  tionedVhe  aefion  oMte  uffiUn  S  by  Frank  B.  Shutts,  publisher  of  the  will  the  distribution  of  electric  re- 

A.  H.  Burtis,  formerly  sales  pro-  ng  and  ak^vot^  to  mov"de  Lm^^  Herald.  Mr.  Brisbane  had  lived  the  fngerators  contmue  to  break  all  ex- 
^tion  manager  of  the  Register  and  S  cash  blnlfik  dSring  thT  S  four  winters  in  Miami,  his  chU-  ‘sting  sales  records,  but  with  the 

Tnbune’s  radio  stations,  is  Look’s  as-  ®  ^  dren  attended  school  there,  and  the  ready  and  popular  acceptance  of  the 

skbinf  v  or  JPe  su-iKe.  .  ^  characteristically,  had  formed  electric  range,  Lhis  new  and  modem 

a  wide  acquaintance  among  citizens  way  to  c^k  wiU  be  instrumental  for 

of  all  walks  of  Miami  life.  The  paper  »  large  share  of  increased  appliance 

gave  three  columns  on  page  one  and  business  in  1937. 

more  than  four  on  page  two  to  the  Leonard  electric  refrigerator  adver- 
Brisbane  obituary.  tking  for  1937  will  be  boosted  50  per 

- — -  cent  over  what  was  expended  during 

NAMED  REAL  ESTATE  EDITOR  1936,  according  to  Walter  Jeffrey,  ad- 


5®tant  general  manager.  Buel  F, 
Weare,  formerly  of  the  Register  and 
Tribune’s  national  advertising  de¬ 
partment.  and  later  with  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post’s  promotion  department, 
I'M  been  appointed  circulation  man- 
®8er.  ^  Most  of  Look’s  editorial  and 
business  staff  have  been  promoted 


The  Journal  strike  is  passing  its 
sixth  week,  during  which  time  the 
paper  has  published  regularly. 


NEW  PULPWOOD  AREA 

(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

_  _  _  ^  Montreal,  Que.,  Dec.  29 — Premier 

from  the  Regkter  and  Tribune’s  per-  Hepburn  of  Ontario  has  announced 
«mnel. 


Philip  Gimdermann,  for  the  past  vertising  manager,  outlining  the  com- 
that  a  million  cords  of  pulpwood  in  five  years  railroad  news  editor  at  the  pany’s  plans. 

The  Look  staff  will  also  edit  the  an  isolated  section  of  the  Long  Lac  Chicago  Daily  News,  has  been  ap-  The  Leonard  program,  Mr.  Jeffrey 
^^ogister  and  Tribune’s  syndicated  dktrict  of  Northwestern  Ontario  will  pointed  real  estate  editor,  it  was  an-  stated,  provides  for  use  of  large  space 
Sunday  roto  service  and  will  have  be  thrown  open  to  cutting  following  noimced  thk  week  by  Royal  Mimger,  in  national  publications,  an  increased 
^  men  for  that  purpose  in  New  an  agreement  between  the  Ontario  Daily  News  financial  editor.  Gunder-  amoimt  of  newspaper  space  on  a 
York  City,  Hollywood,  and  other  pic-  Government  and  Pulpwood  Supply  mann  succeeds  Maurice  Fischer,  as-  dealer  cooperative  bask,  and  outdoor 
km  centers.  Company,  a  new  organization.  signed  to  the  Daily  News  local  staff,  postings  on  the  same  plan. 


Senator  A.  Harry  Moore  of  New  Jer-  FRENCHMEN  i 

sey,  Mrs.  Eleanor  Patterson,  publisher 

of  the  Washington  Herald;  Edward  iVORLD  AD  ] 

Rickenbacker,  aviator;  John  D.  Rock-  - 

efeller,  Jr.,  Courtlandt  Smith,  a  rela-  Andre  Kaminker,  of 
tive  of  BJr.  Brisbane;  Dr.  Leopold  en.  Heads  Delegai 

Steiglitz,  Mr.  Brisbane’s  private  phy-  Stimulating 

sician;  Percy  S.  Straus,  president  and  .  ■  p  .  ^ 

a  director  of  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  and  ^  rarisj^ 

Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger,  publisher  of  Coming  to  this  cou 
the  New  York  Times.  injection  of  American 

Also  James  Simpson  of  Marshall  to  stimulate  interest 
Field  &  Co.,  Chicago;  Gerard  Swope, 
president  of  the  General  Electric 
Company;  Myron  C.  Taylor  of  the 
Corporation; 

Colonel  Julius  Ochs  Adler,  general 
manager  of  the  New  York  Times; 

Edward  J.  Volz,  president  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Photo  Elngravers  Union; 

Thomas  J.  White,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Hearst  Enterprises;  Art 
Young,  cartoonist,  and  William  Green, 
president  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor. 


4,000  At  Rites  For  Brisbane; 

Burial  At  New  Jersey  Estate 


The  esteem  for  Arthur  Brisbane  employes  who  knew  him  either  as 
by  the  masses  who  have  no  ave-  boss,  colleague  or  merely  that  fabu- 
nue  for  written  tribute  was  evidenced  lous  “A.B.”  They  mingled  with  a 
amply  at  funeral  services  from  St  crowd  drawn,  obviously,  from  the 
Bartholomew’s  Church,  New  York  no-hat  as  well  as  the  silk-hat  strata. 

City,  Dec.  28,  when  an  estimated  2,000  Honorary  pallbearers,  a  few  of  whom 
people  crowded  the  church  edifice  were  unable  to  attend,  included: 
and  another  2,000  stood  outside.  Winthrop  W.  Aldrich,  president  of 

Numberless  were  the  leaders  in  the  Chase  National  ^nk;  Vincent 
politics,  journalism  and  business  who  Astor,  financier;  United  States  Sen-  .  -  - 

stood  in  sorrowful  silence  as  the  black  ator  W.  Warren  Barbour  of  New  Jer-  United  States  Steel 
mahogany  casket,  draped  in  a  beau-  sey;  George  L.  Berry,  Federal  Co- 
tiful  blanket  of  violets,  was  carried  ordinator  of  Industry;  Bernard  M. 
from  the  church  to  tegin  a  final  Baruch,  banker;  United  States  Sen- 
joumey  to  the  Hearst  editor’s  Allaire,  ator  Arthur  Capper  of  Kansas;  S.  S. 

N.  J.,  estate  where,  at  private  ser-  Carvalho,  Hearst  executive;  Walter 
vices,  it  was  placed  in  a  steel  vault  p.  Chrysler,  chairman  of  the  Chrysler 
on  a  knoll  overlooking  the  sea,  near  Corporation;  J.  V.  Connolly,  president 
a  hi^  tower  in  which  he  was  ac-  of  King  Featmes  Syndicate;  Kent 
customed  to  do  much  of  his  writing.  Cooper,  general  manager  of  the  Asso- 
’The  family  ^oup  at  the  public  ser-  ciated  Press,  Mrs.  Hearst  and  James 
vice  did  not  include  Mrs.  Brisbane  Dayton. 

nor  the  tl^  young^  children,  JUire,  ^  ^  T.  Dewart,  publisher  of 
Enu^  and  Ehnor.  They  had  left  the  New  York  Sun;  Leon  Deveze, 

Brisbane  apartment  when  Ae  body  president  of  the  International  Stereo- 
was  t^en  to  the  church  and  had  gone  Union;  Joseph  Uihlein,  presi- 

to  A^ire  to  await  Ae  serviws  there  ^  g^litz  Brewing  Company, 

to  which  only  members  of  the  f^y  MUwaukee;  Herbert  Fleishhacker, 
and  mtimate  friends  were  gan  Francisco  banker;  Bernard  Gim- 

A  figure  of  profound  grief,  William  -  -  .  _  .  . 

Randolph  Hearst,  with  Bernard  Gim- 
bel.  New  York  merchant  and  close 
friend  of  Mr.  Brisbane,  led  the  hon¬ 
orary  pallbearers,  followed  closely  by 
Governor  Herbert  Lehman  and  Mayor 
Fiorello  LaGuardia.  As  these  four  sat 
quietly  throu^  the  service,  which 
included  no  eulogy,  a  candid  camera¬ 
man  edged  into  the  front  pew  from 
the  side  of  the  church.  Not  more  than 
two  feet  from  the  Governor,  the  pho¬ 
tographer  inaudibly  and  inconspicu¬ 
ously  snapped  a  complete  camera  ac¬ 
count  of  the  brief  prayer  and  musical 
services.  Strangely,  it  seemed  a  sym¬ 
bol  of  the  realistic,  vivid  journalistic 
practice  which  Mr.  Brisbane  taught — 
a  symbol  of  which  he  likely  would 
have  approved. 

Rev.  Dr.  George  Paul  T.  Sargent, 
rector  of  St  Bartholomew’s  conducted 
the  service  for  Mr.  Brisbane.  The 
organist  of  St  Bartholomew’s,  Dr. 

David  McKinley  Williams,  opened  the 
service  by  playing  the  prelude  from 
“Parsifal.”  Then  the  mixed  choir  of 
sixty  voices  sang  “Nearer  My  God  to 
Thee”  as  the  honorary  pallbearers 
filed  down  the  aisle. 

The  choir  sang  the  Twenty-third 
Psalm  and  Dr.  Sargent  read  the  les¬ 
son  from  the  fourteenth  chapter  of 
the  Gospel  according  to  St.  John.  The 
hymns  “Lead,  Kindly  Light”  and  “I 
Heard  a  Voice  From  Heaven”  were 
sung  and  Dr.  Sargent  read  three  spe¬ 
cial  prayers,  closing  with  one  com¬ 
posed  by  Cardinal  Newman,  which 
had  been  a  great  favorite  with  Mr. 

Brisbane.  There  was  no  eulogy  and 
the  hymn  “Hark,  Hark  My  Soul”  was 
played  as  a  recessional. 

As  the  body  was  taken  from  the 
church,  a  veritable  army  of  camera¬ 
men  flashed  indelible  records  of  this 
last  journey  of  a  brilliant  newspaper¬ 
man.  Three  soimd  newsreel  cameras 
were  in  action  as  a  detail  of  100 
policemen  handled  the  crowd,  anxious 
to  see  some  of  the  notables  who  had 
come  to  pay  their  friend  homage. 

A  weatherbeaten  old  lady  drew 
attention.  She  wore  the  arresting 
garb  of  those  enigmatic  “Apple  Annie” 
characters  of  New  York  streets  who 
call  forth  the  question  “What’s  that?” 

She  carried  a  slate,  on  which  was 
scrawled  in  chalk,  “A  salute  to 
the  author  of  Today  from  the  authors 
of  tomorrow.”  Sie  neither  spoke  nor 
altered  her  blank  stare.  Yet  she  car¬ 
ried  salute  which  the  crowd  inaudibly 
echoed. 

At  the  service  were  many  Hearst 


lean  advertising 
leaders  in  the 
World  Advertis¬ 
ing  Convention 
to  be  held  in 
Paris  July  5-10, 
M.  Andre  Ka- 
minker,  member 
of  the  Le  Petit 
Parisien  execu¬ 
tive  staff,  arrived 
in  New  York  on 
S.  S.  Normandie 
Dec.  24.  He  will 
M.  .\ndu  Kauinkee  manage  the  na¬ 
tion-wide  tour  of 
a  delegation  of  French  advertising 
vertising  Agency,  New  York,  Jan.  1,  leaders  beginning  Jan.  8. 
as  vire-president  in  charge  of  mer-  m.  Kaminker  contends  that  only  an 
chandising  and  sales  promotion  de-  unrest  bred  of  the  political  situation 
partment.  Mr.  Freeman  has  been  an  in  most  European  countries  is  holding 
outstanding  figure  in  advertising,  mer-  back  a  wave  of  prosperity  equal  to 
J,.  .  chandising  and  sales  promotion  for  that  in  this  coimtry.  He  says  that 

tel,  president  and  d^tor  of  Gimtel  years.  He  began  his  advertising  the  groundwork  for  wide  economic 
Brothers,  tac.;  Morrill  Gtedard,  edi-  career  with  the  MeJunkin  Advertis-  gains  are  well  laid,  that  the  factors 
tor,  the  Amertcan  Weekly  »  Agency,  of  Chicago,  and  among  of  supply  and  credit  are  in  a  fine 

Hague  of  Jereey  City  ^d  W.  Averill  other  positions  he  was  sales  and  ad-  position  when  the  log  jam  is  broken. 
Hammw,  ^ainn^  of  the  board  of  vertising  manager  of  R.  H.  Macy  &  In  much  the  same  way  that  the 
the  Umon  Pacific  Railroad.  Co.,  a  high  executive  with  Gimbel  international  advertising  convention  in 

Also  Roy  W.  Howard,  editor  and  Bros.,  New  York,  and  later  a  vice-  London  in  1924  gained  the  advertising 
president  of  the  New  York  World-  president  in  the  newly  organized  Na-  industry  recognition  of  its  power  as 
Telegram;  W.  S.  Knudsen,  vice-pres-  tional  Department  Stores.  He  left  the  an  economic  influence,  so  the  French 
ident  of  General  Motors;  Mayor  F.  retail  field  to  found  with  the  late  Mor-  leaders  expect  participation  in  their 
H.  LaGuardia,  Governor  Herbert  H.  ris  M.  Einson,  the  Einson-Freeman  conference  to  bring  a  real  impetus  to 
Lehman,  M.  C.  Meigs,  publisher  of  Co.,  and  producer  of  window  display  their  advertising  industry.  M.  Kamin- 
the  Chicago  American;  United  States  material  and  other  advertising.  ker  points  out  that  England  still  re¬ 

ceives  the  beneficial  influence  of  the 
psychological  effect  of  the  presence 
of  advertising  leaders  in  1924. 

Of  France  itself  M.  Kaminker  says 
that  “street  brawls”  and  a  “few 
uppercuts”  do  not  imply  any  lack  of 
underlying  stability  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  He  says  that  experience  has 
proven  the  sound  social  measures 
taken  by  the  government  were  im¬ 
perative,  and  that  there  will  be  no 
retrogression,  whatever  outside  in¬ 
fluences  in  the  next  months  may  be. 

Consequently,  the  French  advertis¬ 
ing  leaders  are  confident  that  the  July 
convention  will  open  the  floodgate  for 
a  new  revival  of  trade  and  stimulate 
the  achievement  of  normal  exchange 
on  the  world  market 
M.  Kaminker  will  be  joined  Jan.  7 
by  Charles  Maillard,  president  of  the 
Continental  Advertising  Association 
and  president  of  the  French  Adver¬ 
tising  Association;  Dr.  Marcel  Knecht 
general  secretary  of  Le  Matin;  Marquis 
Melchior  de  Polignac,  who  will  rep¬ 
resent  the  Union  des  Annonceurs; 
and  Leon  Renier,  Jr.,  commercial 
manager  of  Agence  Havas. 

Following  a  reception  and  limcheon 
at  the  Advertising  Club  of  New  York 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Advertising 
Club  and  the  Advertising  Federation, 
the  delegation  will  begin  a  month’s 
tour  of  the  advertising  centers  of  the 
country,  returning  to  their  country 
early  in  February. 

They  will  visit  Washington,  Dallas, 
Ft  Worth,  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco, 
Kansas  City,  St  Louis,  Chicago,  De¬ 
troit  Philadelphia  and  Boston  in  their 
nation-wide  tour. 

Earle  Pearson,  general  manager  of 
the  AFA,  will  accompany  the  party 
to  assist  in  arrangements  for  local 
entertainment. 

HEADS  MATHES  MEDIA  DEPT. 

D.  R.  Hathaway  has  been  appointed 
head  of  the  media  department  of  J.  M. 
Mathes,  Inc.  Mr.  Hathaway  was  for¬ 
merly  with  McCann-Erickson. 


Some  of  Brisbane's  Last  Work 


King  FH«Mr«a  aaka  theaw  tao  ^aatloMi- 

li-  *  Vtat  aroat  of  1986  oontrftated  aoat  to  aaaklRd'a  prosraaa  T 
Si-  *  Ihat  da  yem  most  hope  or  ^xpoot  to  happen  In  1987  of  nost 
taportanee  to  naoUnd  T  * 


Th  aocc  asful  ooopletion  of  tlw  Soo-ineb  tol.scoptc  reflector 


la  th  Boat  Inportant  avuit  of  1986*  It  will  carry  th..-  slcht  md  aind 
of  act  nttfln  oan  at  leaat  one  nl^llon  light  j  ara  Into  spBC>!,and  that 
la  a  long  liataoc-thHlng  on-  nlU4Mi  tinr^a  alt  trlUloo  allea  *  That 
abo-ld  IncFoaa*  Imnaa  knoaladge  •inoraaaw  iBa^ua*  In  th-.  unltura.  outalde 
of  thin  llttl  iiuarrullng,  oh  atlng,  tlil‘ ring,  aop- ratitloaa,nurdoroaa 
plan  t, 

AS  to  the  Svcond  qui.atlan  ,1  think  aanklnd  will  plod  along  about 
aa  lia.  has  be  n  doing, w«rp  aloaly,  folloaUAi^^ao^  plan  napp<?d  out  far  ana^' 
fma'HeWi  and  boyool  our  iini*  r  ii  iiiiill  niiil6ii|  ■kai  cenfort  AnwOMt  In 
th :  fact  that  he  has  dona  pretty  sell,  oonaldorlng  that  he  la  only  1S,000 
y<  ora  froa  the  late  Stoo  j  *gb^ni<>*^iata1ty  ndnsldaadfli  tlmto^onnr^lng 
to  Sir  Jaa.s  U. Juana,  i  't  — ' 

V.  ^  t  y  t.e.  . 

.  'if 
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TACOMA  AGAIN  HAS  Baillie^  Back  From  London,  Says 

-  Reporters  Did  Simpson  Story  Well 


Kirthwett  Reporter*  Converge  on 
Qty  a*  10- Year-Old  Mattson  Boy 
Disappear*  from  Home — 
Federal*  in  Charge 


(By  telegraph  to  Editok  &  Publishes) 

Tacoma,  Wash.,  Dec.  29 — Newswrit- 
tos,  press  photographers  and  feature 
enters  from  all  parts  of  the  Pacific 
(Joist  converged  upon  Tacoma  within 
I  few  hours  after  the  first  bulletin  an¬ 
nouncing  the  kidnaping  of  ten-year- 
oid  Charles  Mattson  was  flashed  to 
tbe  world  Sunday  evening. 

In  a  brief  time,  the  scene  was  remis- 
ccnt  of  that  prevailing  here  in  May, 
1JS5,  when  nine-year-old  George 
Weyeriiaeuser  was  kidnaped  as  he 
returned  home  from  school.  After  the 
first  brief  announcement  of  the  kid¬ 
naping  was  made,  reporters  foimd 
themselves  confronted  by  a  wall  of 
silaice  from  the  federal  officers,  police 
and  other  officials  handling  the  case. 

^lecial  Agent  C.  C.  Spears  of  the 
Pordand,  Ore.,  office  of  the  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Justice,  arrived  within  a 
few  hours  and  took  full  charge  of  the 
investigation.  As  in  the  Weyerhaeuser 
case,  the  Department  of  Justice  men 
opened  headquarters  in  a  downtown 
office  building  and  were  in  constant 
telqhonic  communication  with  J.  Ed¬ 
gar  Hoover  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
Acting  at  the  request  of  the  federal 
agents,  Tacoma  police  maintained  a 
ronstant  guard  on  the  Mattson  home 
for  24  hours  cifter  the  kidnaping  and 
would  not  permit  newsmen  to  call  at 
the  house  or  take  pictures.  Then  the 
guards  were  removed  and  photographs 
were  permitted.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  W.  W. 
Mattson,  parents  of  the  kidnaped  boy, 
and  other  members  of  the  family  were 
friendly  and  cooperative  in  their  at¬ 
titude  to  the  press  and  talked  to  re¬ 
porters  and  posed  for  cameramen 
when  permitted  to  by  federal  agents. 

New  York  newspapers  kept  in  touch 
with  the  situation  by  long  distance 
telephone  and  one  long  distance  mes¬ 
sage  direct  to  the  Mattson  home  came 
from  a  London  newspaper. 

Major  news  associations  augmented 
their  services  here  inunediately.  Four 
men  came  from  the  Seattle  bureau  of 
the  Associated  Press  to  assist  W.  L. 
Worden,  Tacoma  correspondent.  They 
included  Ed  Hoag,  Seattle  night  edi¬ 
tor;  Paul  W.  Harvey,  Jr.,  early  editor; 
Paul  Wagner,  photographer,  and  Mel 
Duran,  traffic  department. 

Willis  S.  Duniway,  Seattle  manager 
for  United  Press,  and  Art  Schoeni, 
Oljmpia  manager,  are  covering  for 
their  organization  with  Paul  Busselle, 
Tacoma  correspondent. 

Ralph  Jordan  is  here  from  Los  An¬ 
geles  for  International  News  Service. 
Clark  Squire  is  here  for  the  Seattle 
Star  and  for  the  American  Wire, 
Scripps-League  Service. 

Ann  Wilson  is  assisting  for  the 
^erican  Wire,  Harry  Lemer  is  serv- 
^  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle.  Jack 
™ise  is  here  for  the  Seattle  Star. 

Portland  Oregonian  is  represented 
^  Don  McLeod  and  photographer 
frank  Sterret.  Earl  Nelson  of  Seattle 
“  representing  Paramount  News 
^to  Service.  Chalmer  Sinkey  of 
Seattle,  is  covering  Universal  News¬ 
reel. 

Pathe  Newsreel  is  represented  by 
Charles  W.  VanWinkle.  Seattle  Times 
rapresentatives  covering  the  story  in- 
“ude  Richard  L.  Williams,  Paul  O’Neil, 
J*ary  Coyle,  Jack  Miller,  Henry  Mac¬ 
Leod  and  Robert  L.  Syman.  The 
“^le  Post-Intelligencer  staff  mem- 
°*rs  here  include  Robert  B.  Bermann, 
^arence  Rote,  Fred  Carter,  Eddie 
™Iler,  Dick  Seller,  and  Mildr^  Mas- 

The  city  editors  of  Tacoma’s  three 


‘  ‘  A  MERICAN  newspapermen  in 
London  did  a  marvelous  job 
of  covering  the  Simpson  story  during 
the  weeks  leading  up  to  the  crisis 
when  not  a  word  was  being  printed 
in  Britain,”  Hugh  Bailie,  president  of 
the  United  Press,  said  on  his  return 
last  week  from  London  where  he  spent 
a  month  during  the  course  of  the 
Simpson  story. 

“Here  was  a  tremendous  story,  with 
frequent  new  developments,  that  was 
not  available  from  any  official  source 
whatever  and  which  was  being  cov¬ 
ered  only  by  the  American  corre¬ 
spondents  in  a  foreign  land.  Every 
word  of  it  had  to  be  obtained  from 
private  sources  and  the  utmost  care 
had  to  be  exercised  to  separate  fact 
from  rumor.  There  was  a  growing 
lack  of  encouragement  of  American 
news  gathering  efforts.  British  string 
correspondents  became  increasingly 
reluctant  to  touch  the  story.  They 
wanted  no  part  of  it.  Whispers  went 
around  that  some  sort  of  pressure 
might  be  exerted  to  discourage  Ameri¬ 
can  activities. 

“Yet,  in  the  face  of  all  these  im¬ 
pediments,  the  news  kept  rolling  out, 
as  all  American  newspaper  readers 
are  well  aware.  I  do  not  think  any 
story  of  such  magnitude  was  ever 
covered  so  thoroughly  and  under  such 
difficulties.  It  put  a  premium  on  re- 
portorial  resourcefulness  and  in¬ 
genuity.  Those  who  did  not  have 
well-established  inside  informants 
were  left  out  in  the  cold.” 

Whether  British  public  opinion 


daily  newspapers  are  personally  in 
charge  of  the  story  for  their  respec¬ 
tive  publications:  Frank  M.  Lockerby, 
News  Tribune;  Leonard  Coatsworth, 
Ledger,  and  James  T.  Crowe,  Times. 

News-Tribune  men  working  on  the 
story  include  Herman  Hunt;  James  A. 
Fry;  Nelson  Hong;  Stuart  Welch;  B. 
W.  Brintnall;  Ed  Honeywell  and  Dave 
James. 

Ledger  staff  members  assigned  to 
the  yam  include:  Eldon  Ottenheimer; 
Fred  Moll;  Terry  Pettus  and  Kath¬ 
arine  Himt. 

In  addition  to  American  Wire  rep¬ 
resentatives,  Paul  Busselle  and  Carl 
Hamelin,  are  working  on  the  story  for 
the  Tacoma  Times. 

Mrs,  Roosevelt  Joins 

Newspaper  Guild 

Mrs.  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  be¬ 
came  a  member-at-large  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Guild,  Tuesday,  Dec. 
29,  through  her  association  with  the 
United  Featiure  Syndicate  as  coliunn- 
ist. 

According  to  Milton  Kaufman,  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  New  York  Guild,  a  let¬ 
ter  of  application  was  received  from 
the  wife  of  the  President,  datelined 
Washington,  D.  C.,  and  she  was  imme¬ 
diately  accepted  for  membership. 

Mrs.  Roosevelt  was  in  Boston  at 
press  time  and  could  not  be  reached. 

FREED  IN  PUBLISHER’S  DEATH 

Richmond,  Va.,  Dec.  28 — Charges  of 
manslaughter  and  assault  against  M. 
H.  McBride,  automobile  salesman, 
were  dismissed  in  Danville  police 
court  recently  when  a  court  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  death  of  H.  B.  Trun^e, 
president  of  the  Register  Publishing 
Company,  was  held.  Trundle  died  from 
pneumonia  which  developed  after  he 
was  struck  by  a  car  driven  by  Mc¬ 
Bride  on  Saturday,  Dec.  12.  Witnesses 
at  the  hearing  testified  McBride  was 
driving  in  low  gear  and  was  not  mak¬ 
ing  more  than  10  miles  an  hour. 


would  have  been  any  different  had 
the  British  readers  been  kept  in¬ 
formed  of  the  development  of  the 
crisis,  Mr.  Bailie  would  not  venture 
an  opinion.  At  any  rate,  British 
newspaper  readers  had  scant  time  to 
formulate  any  opinion  whatever,  he 
indicated. 

“Beginning  with  Dec.  3,  the  London 
papers  deluged  the  people  with  all 
the  news  of  the  King  and  Mrs.  Simp¬ 
son  and  the  pictiures  which  had  all 
been  printed  in  the  American  papers 
weeks  before.  It  all  came  so  fast  the 
public  seemed  dazed.  Almost  before 
the  country  had  time  to  catch  its 
breath,  the  King  was  out. 

“My  observation  was  that  Edward’s 
public  support  dwindled  rapidly  after 
his  abdication.  Up  until  the  time  he 
quit,  many  were  in  sympathy  with 
him  and  found  it  hard  to  believe  he 
would  actually  abandon  his  job,”  he 
said. 

Regarding  the  prospects  of  peace  in 
Europe,  Mr.  Baillie  said,  “As  we  all 
know,  the  war  menace  is  still  there 
and  it  is  a  very  definite  threat.  But 
there  seems  to  be  a  stronger  organized 
effort  against  war  now  than  there  was 
last  year  at  this  time.  Judging  by  a 
talk  I  had  with  Premier  Blum  in 
France  and  by  the  attitude  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  British  government,  those 
two  countries  will  go  very  far  to 
avert  a  war.  However,  it  would  be 
foolish  to  discount  the  war  danger, 
and  one  of  the  reasons  for  my  trip 
to  Europe  this  time  was  to  look  over 
our  organization  just  as  a  precaution 
in  the  event  of  war  next  year.” 


ARMOUR  LAUNCHES  CONTEST 

150  Dailie*  Will  Get  Copy  on  Recipe 
Competition 

(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Chicago,  Dec.  30— Using  150  news¬ 
papers  in  82  cities,  in  addition  to  its 
regular  magazine  schedule.  Armour 
and  Company  is  launching  its  70th 
Anniversary  Year  with  the  most  ex¬ 
tensive  newspaper  advertising  space 
in  the  company’s  history.  January 
advertisements  will  announce  a  $10,- 
700  cash  prize  contest  for  housewives 
submitting  best  recipes  using  Armour 
combeef  hash,  pork  sausages,  ham, 
bacon  and  ready-to-serve  meats.  No 
labels,  wrappers  or  box  tops  will  be 
required 

Newspaper  copy  for  January  ad¬ 
vertisements  will  vary  from  400  to 
1,200  lines,  with  insertion  schedules 
calling  for  two  or  three  ads  during 
the  month.  Copy  is  designed  to  ap¬ 
pear  on  food  pages  of  daily  news¬ 
papers. 

R.  H.  Cabell,  president  of 
Armour,  made  the  following  state¬ 
ment  concerning  the  company’s  1937 
advertising  budget  in  his  annual  re¬ 
port  to  stockholders: 

“Our  confidence  in  the  near  future 
is  illustrated  by  our  advertising  ap¬ 
propriation  for  1937.  Our  budget  is 
a  large  one,  especially  that  portion  of 
it  which  applies  to  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising.  We  believe  the  daily  news¬ 
paper  offers  the  right  kind  of  publicity 
and  reaches  the  right  kind  of  clien¬ 
tele.” 

The  Armour  account  is  placed 
through  the  Chicago  office  of  Lord  & 
Thomas. 

HEADS  ARGENTINE  BUREAU 

W.  W.  Davies,  for  many  years  Amer¬ 
ican  representative  of  La  Nacion, 
Buenos  Aires,  has  resigned,  effective 
Jan.  1,  to  take  charge  of  the  Argentine 
Information  Bureau  in  New  York  City 
and  to  devote  his  attention  to  other 
business  interests. 


STRIKES  HOLD  BACK 
JANUARY  AUTO  ADS 

No  Schedule*  for  Next  Month  Ready 
for  Relea*e  Thi*  Week  —  Ac¬ 
cumulating  Dealer  Credit* 

May  By  U*ed  Later 

(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Cleveland,  Dec.  29 — Because  of  con¬ 
tinuance  of  walk-outs  in  various  glass 
factories  and  other  suppliers  to  the 
automobile  industry,  the  Fisher  Body 
strike  here  becomes  a  bad  omen  for 
newspapers.  If  these  strikes  and  sit- 
downs  continue  it  is  believed  that 
General  Motors  and  the  independents 
will  cause  all  January  advertising  in 
newspapers  to  be  withheld  until  such 
time  as  production  is  resumed  on 
regular  and  uninterrupted  basis. 

All  December  advertising  for  the 
various  Chrysler  imits  was  held  up 
because  of  strikes.  Now  with  wheel 
makers,  glass  makers,  and  body  build¬ 
ers  joining  the  “parade  of  unrest,” 
a  general  withholding  of  all  news¬ 
paper  automobile  copy  can  be  ex¬ 
pected. 

Mayor  Burton  of  Cleveland  has 
asked  a  truce  in  the  Fisher  Body 
strike,  but  union  leaders  have  not 
agreed.  Frances  Perkins,  Labor  Sec¬ 
retary,  has  ordered  A.  L.  Faulkner, 
veteran  United  States  Department  of 
Labor  conciliator,  to  step  into  the 
strike  at  once  and  effect  a  settlement 
if  possible.  Reports  from  Washing¬ 
ton  say  that  Miss  Perkins  is  “very 
much  concerned”  over  the  Cleveland 
strike. 

Unless  the  strike  is  settled,  the 
newspapers  will  also  be  concerned, 
although  it  should  be  pointed  out 
that  dealer  credits  for  most  dealers 
will  continue  to  apply  on  the  cooper¬ 
ative  accounts,  so  that  if  the  space  is 
not  used  in  January  the  money  will 
be  used  on  later  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing.  In  this  case  it  may  well  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  usual  big  spring  push 
which  will  come  along  about  April. 

A  careful  check  of  all  automotive 
accounts  shows  no  January  schedules 
ready  for  release. 

DENIES  PALM  GREASING 

(By  telegraph  to  Editor  ^  Publisher) 
Montreal,  Dec.  29— Mayor  G.  G. 
McGeer  of  Vancouver,  in  a  telegram 
received  tonight  by  the  Parliamentary 
Press  Gallery  at  Ottawa,  denied  using 
funds  from  Vancouver’s  jubilee  cele¬ 
bration  last  summer  to  “grease  the 
palms  of  the  Ottawa  press.”  His  state¬ 
ment  followed  charges  by  Charles  E. 
Thompson,  deputy  chaiiman  of  the 
jubilee  committee,  that  the  mayor  had 
“exploited”  the  funds.  ’ITie  press  gal¬ 
lery  had  demanded  of  the  mayor  that 
if  he  made  the  statement  he  either 
apologize  or  substantiate  his  state¬ 
ment  with  facts  and  figures  on  pay¬ 
ments  to  reporters. 


CASPER  NEWS  SOLD 

’The  Casper  (Wyo.)  Times,  morning 
free  circulation  tabloid,  took  over  the 
plant  and  equipment  of  the  defunct 
Casper  Daily  News  last  week.  Harold 
L.  Bieber  is  the  Times’  publisher.  ’The 
Daily  News,  which  was  owned  by  Lou 
J.  Falk,  formerly  a  partner  in  the 
Daily  Bulletin  at  Laramie,  recently 
suspended  publication  on  its  48th  is¬ 
sue. 


HOMER  GUCK  IN  DETROIT 

Homer  Guck,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  Chicago  Herald  and  Examiner, 
is  pinch  hitting  for  William  E.  Ander- 
man  on  the  Detroit  Times  during  a 
short  vacation  Mr.  Anderman  is  taking 
while  he  recuperates  from  a  recent 
illness.  Mr.  Guck  will  be  acting 
publisher. 
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RADIO,  THE  MODERN  MIRACLE 

Orfanized  Broadcasting  Has  Just  Celebrated  Its  Tenth  Year 
— KDKA  Distributed  Sets  in  1920  to  Obtain  an 
Audience — More  Than  24,000,000  in  Use  Now 

By  FRANK  A.  ARNOLD 

Editor’s  Note — This  is  the  first  article  by  Mr.  Arnold,  who  will  contribute 
a  weekly  column  of  news  and  views  on  Radio  Broadcasting.  He  will  have 
entire  freedom  to  express  his  personal  opinions,  which  may  or  may  not  agree 
with  the  policies  of  Editor  &  Pubusher  as  stated  on  the  editorial  page. 


ORGANIZED  broadcasting  has  just 
finished  celebrating  its  10th  an- 
nlrersary  with  a  series  of  observances 
and  world-wide  programs,  the  like  of 
which  have  never  before  been  known. 
With  the  speed  of  light,  the  choicest 
offerings  both  musical  and  dramatic, 
contributed  by  a  score  of  nations, 
have  been  sent  aroimd  the  world. 
Great  speakers  and  artists  from  Eng¬ 
land,  France,  Italy,  Germany  and 
elsewhere  have  made  their  contribu¬ 
tions,  while  America  has  given  the 
results  of  ten  years  of  intensive  pro¬ 
gram  development  and  flashed  her 
IMToductions  across  the  seas  and 
around  the  world  in  grateful  ac¬ 
knowledgment  of  these  international 
courtesies. 

Radio  is  sometimes  referred  to  as 
“The  Modem  Miracle,”  and  the  longer 
I  continue  with  the  industry  the  more 
I  am  convinced  of  the  truth  of  this 
statement 

When  God  spake  to  Moses  from  out 
of  the  burning  bush,  the  occurrence 
was  recorded  in  Holy  Writ  and  has 
passed  down  through  the  ages  as  a 
miraculous  manifestation  of  the  Deity. 

•  •  • 

A  LITTLE  less  than  ten  years  ago 
I  was  present  as  guest  at  a  ban¬ 
quet  given  by  a  group  of  radio  ama¬ 
teurs  in  Allentown,  Pa.  On  a  table 
in  the  banquet  hall  could  be  seen  a 
rough,  unpainted  box,  about  two  feet 
square,  with  a  couple  of  dials  on  one 
end.  No  wires  were  anywhere  visible 
and  inside  the  box  there  were  simply 
some  tubes  and  gadgets. 

The  whole  thing  was  looked  upon 
as  some  sort  of  harmless  joke  on  the 
part  of  a  member  of  the  speakers’ 
committee  who  was  known  to  be  a 
radio  crank.  But  what  happened? 
At  five  minutes  before  seven  this 
amateur  arose  and  said:  “Gentlemen, 
that  box  you  have  been  joking  about 
is  a  short-wave  receiving  set  which  I 
built  at  odd  times  and  have  been 
experimenting  with  at  home.  It  is 
now  five  minutes  of  twelve,  London 
time,”  he  continued,  “and  the  mid¬ 
night  stroke  of  Big  Ben  is  the  sign- 
off  signal  of  the  British  Broadcasting 
Company.  I  hope  to  bring  Big  Ben 
into  this  room  through  the  medium  of 
thLs  little  box.” 

We  all  waited  in  breathless  sus¬ 
pense,  and  ffien  on  the  stroke  of 
twelve,  in  came  Big  Ben  as  clear  and 
distinct  as  though  the  clock  were 
located  on  the  nearby  church  instead 
of  on  the  House  of  Parliament  in 
London  3,000  miles  across  the  sea. 

This  was  during  the  experimental 
period  of  short-wave  reception  and 
shows  the  important  part  that  the 
amateur  has  played  from  the  start  in 
developing  broadcasting.  Had  this 
thing  happened  in  the  days  of  Moses, 
it,  too,  would  have  been  called  a 
miracle. 

*  •  • 

TWO  years  or  so  ago,  some  radio 
engineers  in  the  Holy  Land  con¬ 
ceived  the  idea  of  trying  an  experi¬ 
ment  as  a  part  of  radio’s  Christmas¬ 
time  celebration.  It  is  a  well-known 
scion tific  fact  that  a  beam  of  light  can 
be  converted  in  the  lalxaratory  into 
electrical  energy,  and  when  mice 
created,  this  energy  can  be  trans¬ 
mitted  to  almost  any  distance.  Acting 


on  this  theory,  those  engineers  on 
Christmas  Eve  selected  the  brightest 
star  in  the  heavens  over  Bethlehem  of 
Judea,  and  from  this  star  brought  a 
beam  of  light  into  the  laboratory. 
This  beam  of  light  converted  into 
electrical  energy  was  sent  by  air,  land 
wire,  cable,  using  all  forms  of  trans¬ 
mission,  until  it  finally  reached  the 
coast  of  Maine.  Here  the  electrical 
energy,  reduced  to  a  mere  breath,  was 
stepped  up  to  the  required  power  and 
fiashed  by  radio  to  New  York,  where 
again  it  was  stepped  up  and  attimed 
to  a  simple  mechanism  which  set  in 
operation  the  chimes  of  Trinity 
Church,  welcoming  in  the  dawn  of 
Christmas  morning.  What  an  event! 
Light  from  the  Star  over  Bethlehem, 
the  motivating  force  in  ringing  the 
Christmas  chimes  on  old  Trinity  in 
New  York,  4,000  miles  or  more  away! 
This,  too,  comes  very  near  being  a 
modem  miracle. 

On  December  11,  1936,  David  Wind¬ 
sor,  who  had  just  signed  his  abdica¬ 
tion,  was  seat^  at  a  desk  on  which 
was  placed  a  microphone  in  readiness 
to  receive  the  spoken  message  of  the 
former  King  Edward  addressed  to  the 
people  of  the  British  Empire,  with  all 
the  rest  of  the  world  listening  in.  It 
was  10  p.  m.,  London  time — the  clos¬ 
ing  strokes  of  Big  Ben  came  out  of 
the  ether  with  startling  clearness,  and 
then  followed  the  farewell  worcb  of 
the  former  King,  spoken  so  clearly 
with  every  sentence  recording  the 
emotional  stress  of  the  speaker  so  ac¬ 
curately  that  he  might  easily  have 
been  speaking  to  his  audience  from 
an  adjoining  room.  For  eight  minutes 
history  was  being  made  and,  for  the 
first  time  in  human  experience,  the 
voice  of  one  man  was  heard  simul¬ 
taneously  by  500,000,000  people  in 
every  civilized  coimtry  in  the  world. 
Again,  science  had  wrought  a  miracle! 

•  *  * 

Looked  at  from  the  practical  side, 
what  is  this  thing  which  we  call 
radio  broadcasting?  It  so  happens 
that  my  lot  has  been  cast  with  the 
development  of  the  industry  in  one 
way  or  another  since  1920  when  I 
listened  to  the  Harding  election  re¬ 
turns  broadcast  from  Pittsburgh  over 
station  KDKA.  At  this  time  there 
were  so  few  receiving  sets  in  exist¬ 
ence  that  the  Westinghouse  company 
distributed  a  number  of  emergency 
sets  to  friends  in  order  that  there 
might  be  a  known  audience.  Since 
that  time  and  due  largely  to  the  per¬ 
sistent  experiments  of  amateurs,  radio 
has  grown  from  the  business  of  manu¬ 
facturing  parts  to  be  assembled  in  the 
home  to  an  industry  in  which  big 
business  has  participated  to  such  an 
extent  that,  today,  24,500,000  radios 
are  in  use  throughout  file  United 
States,  with  a  potential  audience  of 
from  90,000,000  to  100,000,000  who 
mi^t  listen  in  to  a  given  program 
were  the  sets  used  simultaneously. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  total  cost  of 
receiving  sets  purchased  in  the  United 
States  to  date  is  in  excess  of  $2,000,- 
000,000.  The  last  ten  years  has  wit- 
nesised  the  development  of  a  new  in¬ 
dustry  employing,  directly  and  indi¬ 
rectly,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men 
and  women  and  reaching  a  point  in 
total  volume  which  places  radio 


broadcasting  and  its  affiliations  well 
within  the  ten  largest  industries  in 
the  United  States. 

Radio  broadcasting  has  given  a 
tremendous  impetus  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  musical  and  dramatic  talent, 
increasing  the  artists’  audience  from 
the  capacity  of  the  largest  music  hall 
to  millions  of  listeners  located  far  and 
wide  throughout  the  country.  In  the 
making  of  programs  sent  out  from  the 
various  broadcasting  systems,  still 
more  expert  talent  has  been  given  op¬ 
portunity  for  expression — and,  when 
you  consider  that  just  one  of  the 
broadcasting  systems  has  produced 
over  22,000  programs  during  the  past 
year,  you  will  obtain  some  idea  of 
the  amount  of  thought  and  energy 
that  is  devoted  to  this  phase  of  the 
work.  From  the  audience  standpoint, 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  radio 
has  been  an  unqualified  blessing  to 
families  of  culture  and  refinement, 
whose  circumstances  or  occupation 
rendered  necessary  their  living  in 
areas  widely  separated  from  the  cen¬ 
ters  of  culture  and  refinement.  As 
radio  has  developed  and  the  mechan¬ 
ical  handicaps  to  clear  transmission 
have  been  overcome,  these  families 
have  been  able  to  participate  in  the 
finest  musical  programs  presented  in 
our  great  cities  and  also  to  keep  them¬ 
selves  up-to-date  and  progressively 
posted  in  the  affairs  of  the  world. 
«  *  • 

IT  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article 
to  elaborate  on  the  commercial 
side  of  broadcasting  other  than  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  radio  pre¬ 
sents  to  the  advertiser  the  realization 
of  his  dream  long  unfulfilled,  that 
some  method  might  be  devised  where¬ 
by  his  product  could  be  brought  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  attention  of  the  family 
circle.  What  could  be  more  ideal 
than  a  medium  of  commimication 
which  would  lay  down  the  sponsored 
program  inside  the  home  and  under 
circumstances  where  the  beauty  of  the 
program  itself  assured  the  advertiser 
a  courteous  reception  of  his  message? 
The  development  of  the  commercial 
side  of  broadcasting  was  approached 
with  great  care  and  with  some  ap¬ 
prehension  and  this  contains  material 
for  a  storv  of  its  own.  Suffice  it  to 
say  in  dollar  terms  that  in  1927  the 
revenues  from  broadcast  advertising 
were  less  than  $1,000,000.  Progres¬ 
sively,  by  leaps  and  boimds,  this  has 
increased  until  the  total  figures  for 
1936,  when  finally  assembled,  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  show  cash  revenue  from  all 
forms  of  broadcast  advertising,  both 
net-work  and  local,  in  excess  of 
$103,000,000. 

Lacking  at  the  start  serious  con¬ 
sideration  by  either  the  advertiser  or 
his  agency,  ridiculed  by  many  as  a 
new-fangled  music-box,  tolerated  by 
other  advertising  media  as  of  not 
enough  importance  to  be  classed  as  a 
competitor:  in  spite  of  all  this  there 
has  been  developed  a  strong,  healthy, 
progressive  and  altogether  worth¬ 
while  medium  —  Radio,  the  Fourth 
Dimension  of  Advertising. 


SPENCER  TO  CAIRO 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  30— Dean  M. 
Lyle  Spencer  of  the  Syracuse  Univer¬ 
sity  School  of  Journalism  will  sail 
from  New  York  City  Tuesday,  Jan.  5, 
for  Cairo,  Egypt,  where  he  will  spend 
five  months  directing  the  organization 
of  a  journalism  curriculum  for  the 
American  University  at  Cairo.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  second  semester  Dean  Spencer 
will  teach  several  courses  for  English- 
speaking  students  in  addition  to  con¬ 
ducting  a  series  of  popular  lectures 
on  journalism.  Prof.  Douglass  W. 
Miller  will  be  acting  dean  of  the  Syra¬ 
cuse  School  of  Journalism  in  Dean 
Spencer’s  absence. 


HIGH  POST  IN  AP  IS 
GIVEN  TO  PRICE 

Head  of  Washington  Bureau  Will  Be 
in  Charge  of  Whole  New*  Ser- 
▼ice,  with  Headquarter*  in 
New  York 


Byron  Price,  chief  of  the  Associated  ! 
Press  bureau  at  Washington,  has 

been  appointed  by  Kent  Cooper,  gen¬ 

eral  manager,  to 
the  post  of  exec¬ 
utive  news  edi-  ’ 

tor  of  the  AP  , 

with  headquar¬ 
ters  in  New 
York. 

Effective  with 
the  New  Year, 

Price,  as  the  ex- 
excutive  news 
editor,  will  be 
res  ponsible 
solely  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  manager  for 
the  entire  gen¬ 
eral  news  service.  He  will  also  have 
control  of  the  entire  general  news 
personnel  of  the  New  York  office,  day,  i 
night  and  Sunday.  , 

“It  is  intended  that  the  present  com-  ! 
mendable  rivalry  between  the  day,  ' 
night  and  Sunday  administrations  of 
the  news  service  shall  be  continued 
under  Mr.  Price,”  said  Mr.  Cooper’s 
executive  order. 

The  general  news  service  includes 
the  national,  foreign,  sports,  markets 
and  elections.  The  present  responsi¬ 
bility  to  the  general  manager  of  chiefs 
of  bureaus  for  personnel  and  for  the 
administration  of  strictly  state  or 
vicinage  news  continues.  Also  the 
executives  in  charge  of  the  News  Fea¬ 
ture  Service  and  Newsphoto  (includ-  ■ 
ing  Wirephoto)  continue  directly  un¬ 
der  the  general  manager. 

Mr,  Price’s  successor  as  chief  of 
bureau  at  Washington  has  not  been 
named. 

Price  brings  to  his  new  post  24 
years  of  varied  experience  in  AP  as¬ 
signments.  He  began  newspaper 
work  in  his  high  school  days  and 
served  on  several  Indiana  papers  be¬ 
fore  joining  the  Associated  Press  in 
1912. 

Between  then  and  his  assignment  to 
Washington  in  1914,  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Atlanta  staff  and  chief  of 
bureau  at  New  Orleans.  His  news  ex¬ 
periences  range  from  the  Leo  Frank 
murder  case  in  Georgia  to  the  London 
Naval  Conference  in  1930. 

During  the  war.  Price  served  in 
France  as  a  captain  of  Infantry.  Re¬ 
turning  to  file  AP  after  the  war.  Price 
became  a  star  reporter  in  Washing¬ 
ton.  He  toured  the  country  with 
President  Wilson  when  the  war-time 
chief  executive  stumped  the  nation 
for  the  League  of  Nations.  Later 
Price  covered  the  bitter  fight  in  the  i 
U.  S.  Senate  over  acceptance  of  the  I 
League  compact. 

He  has  helped  in  the  coverage  of  * 

11  national  political  conventions  and 
was  in  charge  of  the  AP  convention 
staffs  in  1928,  1932  and  in  1936. 

His  work  at  the  London  Arms  con¬ 
ference  brou^t  him  the  post  of  News 
Editor  and  second  in  command  of  the 
Washington  staff.  In  1927  he  was 
named  chief  of  bureau. 

His  administration  in  Washington 
has  been  marked  by  many  progres¬ 
sive  departures  in  news  coverage  and 
expansion  in  news  handling. 

He  has  found  time,  too,  to  conduct 
a  twice-weekly  column,  “Politics  At 
Random,”  as  well  as  write  interpre-  ■ 
five  stories. 

He  was  bom  at  Topeka,  Ind.,  45 
years  ago  imd  graduated  with  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  honors  from  Wabash  College.  ■ 


Bvbon  Pmic* 
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Good  Newspapers  Are  Honest  Lawyers 
Representing  the  Puhtic — Brisbane 


t  ‘  4  GOOD  newspaper  feels  towards 
its  readers  ...  as  an  honest 
lawyer  feels  toward  the  client  that 
retains  him.” 

Thus  Arthur  Brisbane  once  de¬ 
scribed  the  ideal  relationship  between 
a  newspaper  and  its  public.  Shortly 
after  buying  the  Washington  Times 
from  Frank  A.  Mimsey  in  June,  1917, 
Mr.  Brisbane  wrote  an  editorial  for 
the  New  York  Evening  Journal,  with 
which  he  retained  his  editorship,  titled 
“What  Is  a  Good  Newspaper?”  It 
was  widely  reprinted  in  succeeding 
years. 

The  editorial  follows: 

“Here  is  one  answer;  there  are  forty 
others. 

“The  ablest  editor  in  the  United 
States  said,  ‘There  are  forty  ways  of 
making  a  good  and  successful  news¬ 
paper.  All  I  ask  is  that  you  adopt 
and  follow  one  of  the  forty  ways. 
Don’t  try  to  work  forty  ways  at  once.’ 

“A  reader  asks  this  newspaper  to 
define  good  newspaper  work.  Here 
is  one  of  forty  possible  definitions: 

“A  good  newspaper  attends  first  to 
the  most  important  work  at  hand.  To¬ 
day  that  work  consists  in  earnest  sup¬ 
port  of  those  that  must  get  us  hon¬ 
orably  out  of  this  war.  Earnest 
support,  and  friendly  constructive 
criticism — but  earnest  support  above 
all,  and  the  less  criticism  the  better. 

“A  good  newspaper  feels  toward  its 
readers — the  great  body  of  them,  not 
a  chosen  few  who  can  repay  favors — 
as  an  honest  lawyer  feels  toward  the 
client  that  retains  him. 

“There  are  newspapers  in  this  coim- 
try  that  give  to  the  poor  man,  for  his 
daily  penny,  service  as  faithftil,  advo¬ 
cacy  as  determined  as  Rockefeller 
covdd  buy  from  Root  with  a  million- 
dollar  fee — and  that  is  saying  a  good 
deal. 

“A  good  newspaper,  like  a  good 
restaurant  keeper,  prepares  carefully 
a  mental  table  d’hote. 

“First  comes  news — the  daily  his¬ 
tory  of  the  race.  A  newspaper  is  the 
second-hand  on  the  face  of  time’s 
clock.  And  like  the  swiftly  hopping 
second-hand,  it  must  make  a  fuss 
about  little  things. 

“Second  comes  humor — for  this  is 
a  sad  world,  with  its  retail  murders 
in  cellars  and  its  wholesale  murders 
‘on  the  field  of  honor.’  When  you 
have  read  the  news  you  need  some¬ 
thing  that  will  help  you  to  smile  and 
forget  it 

“After  news  and  humor  comes  good 
pictures.  In  this  day  of  hurry  we 
learn  through  the  eye,  and  one  pic¬ 
ture  may  be  worth  a  million  words. 

“Then  there  is  the  newspaper’s 
spinal  coliunn,  if  it  has  one,  the 
editorial. 

“It  is  not  the  most  pleasing  or  most 
interesting  thing  in  the  newspaper  or 
in  the  human  body — but  it  enables 
both  to  stand  up  straight  walk  erect 
look  upward  and  outward  and  fight 
destiny. 

“The  young  man  thinks  he  marries 
for  the  girl’s  pink  cheeks,  cimly  hair, 
pretty  hands  and  smile.  He  would 
resent  your  speaking  of  her  back¬ 
bone,  but  that,  principally,  is  what 
he  marries.  Without  it  she  would 
be  flat  on  the  ground,  inert  proto¬ 
plasm. 

‘“rhere  is  a  good  deal  of  flat  inert 
protoplasm  in  the  newspaper  world — 
that’s  what  makes  newspaper  success 
quite  simple.  Merciful  Pix)vidence  ar¬ 
ranges  your  competitor  so  that  he 
doesn’t  Imow  what  is  the  matter  with 
him. 

“The  jellyfish  doesn’t  know  that  he 
isn’t  a  vertebrate.  If  he  did  know  it 
he  would  say:  ‘I  am  glad  of  it;  I  hate 
vertebrates— fiiey  are  socialistic.’ 


“A  good  newspaper  is  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  what  speech  is  to  the  individual. 
The  press  is  public  speech. 

“A  good  editorial  column  and  hon¬ 
est  news  columns  are  to  the  nation 
of  today  what  the  public  square  was 
to  the  Greek  city — a  place  for  meet¬ 
ing  and  discussing,  in  which  conspira¬ 
cies  are  exposed  and  punished. 

“For  example,  the  Steel  Trust  the 
Copper  Trust  and  a  dozen  others 
give  a  million  dollars  to  the  Red 
Cross  with  the  well-advertised  right 
hand,  and  with  the  left  steal  a  billion 
from  the  nation  in  extortionate 
charges. 

“How  much  more  do  you  suppose 
these  modem  bandits  would  steal,  if 
there  were  no  newspapers  to  check 
them? 

“What  a  mmse  does  for  a  crying 
baby  a  good  newspaper  does  for  the 
public.  The  nurse  doesn’t  tell  the 
baby  what  the  nurse  thinks,  but  finds 
out  and  tells  what  is  the  matter  with 
the  baby. 

“The  good  newspaper  expresses  the 
thoughts,  wishes,  troubles,  aspirations, 
just  complaints  of  the  public. 

“You  have  written  a  good  editorial 
if  your  reader  says:  ‘That  is  what  I 
have  thought  a  thousand  times.’ 

“A  good  newspaper  tells  the  old 
truths  with  sincerity  and  earnestness 
that  make  them  new. 

“And,  fortunately  for  those  that 
work  sincerely,  the  humblest  man 
recognizes  the  good  newspaper  in¬ 
stantly;  knows  his  friend’s  voice.” 


PARLIAMENT  CONSIDERS  LIBEL 


Changes  in  British  Laws  Would 
Liheralize  Present  Statutes 

Amendments  in  the  law  of  libel 
strongly  urged  by  the  London  Con¬ 
ference  of  the  Empire  Press  Union 
and  at  the  Annxial  Conference  of  the 
British  Institute  of  Journalists  are  now 
being  considered  by  Parliament. 

The  Bill  proposes  that  in  England 
and  Wales  no  action  for  alleged  libel 
published  after  the  passing  of  the 
Bill  shall  be  tenable  imless  proof  of 
actual  damage  can  be  adduced.  Proof 
of  actual  damage  could  not,  however, 
be  adduced  if  the  words  complained 
of: 

(a)  Impute  to  any  girl  or  woman 
unchastity  or  adultery; 

(b)  Charge  the  plaintiff  with  hav¬ 
ing  committed  a  criminal  offense 
which  is  punishable  corporally  (by 
imprisonment),  or  impute  that  the 
plaintiff  has  an  obnoxious,  contagious 
disease,  or 

(c)  Are  published  of  the  plaintiff 
in  relation  to  his  or  her  office,  pro¬ 
fession  or  trade. 


Because  of  their  greater 
buying  power,  the 
responsive  New  Yorkers 
reached  by  The  Sun  are 
the  market’s  best 
prospects  for  any 
good  product. 

NEW  YORK 


HYDE  OUTLINES  PLAN 
TO  IMPROVE  SCHOOLS 

Wisconcin  Dean  Urges  Careful  Se¬ 
lection  of  Students,  Study  of 
Business  Aspects  of  News¬ 
papers,  Better  Research 

(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publishes) 

St.  Louis,  Dec.  30. — Urged  in  the 
opening  address  of  its  president.  Grant 
M.  Hyde  of  Wisconsin  University,  to 
consider  “Next  steps  in  schools  of 
journalism,”  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Schools  and  Departments  of 
Journalism  opened  its  nineteenth  an¬ 
nual  convention  at  the  Jefferson  Hotel 
here  today. 

Representatives  of  28  universities 
attended  today’s  meetings  preceding 
the  twenty-fourth  convention  of  the 
American  Association  of  Teachers  of 
Journalism,  which  begins  tomorrow  in 
the  same  hotel.  About  one  hundred 
fifty  delegates  will  listen  to  discus¬ 
sions  of  journalism,  radio  and  educa¬ 
tion  during  the  joint  three-day  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  two  groups. 

EIxplaining  that  journalism  schools 
are  still  yoimg  and  experimental,  Hyde 
declared  the  idea  should  be  not  to 
create  tradesmen  by  over-emphasized 
technical  training,  but  to  produce 
“best-educated  men  and  women  for 
a  profession.”  He  stated  that  schools 
are  getting  away  from  the  old  “prac¬ 
tical  training”  emphasis  on  matters 
which  are  easily  learned  in  the  news 


office.  Instead  schools  are  coordinat¬ 
ing  broad  cultural  enlightening  edu¬ 
cation  for  journalists’  needs.  He  made 
suggestions,  first,  to  differentiate  jour¬ 
nalism  schools  according  to  aims  and 
purposes  rather  than  by  size  or 
strength;  second,  to  make  drastic 
efforts  to  eliminate  temperamentally, 
psychologically,  or  ethically  unfit  jour¬ 
nalism  students.  He  also  urged  more 
careful  selection  of  students,  small 
enrollments,  and  school  responsibility 
for  graduates.  Third,  he  urged  that 
schools  give  more  attention  to  busi¬ 
ness  and  financial  aspects  of  journal¬ 
ism;  fom-th,  that  they  give  thorou^ly 
correlated  educational  backgroimd  in¬ 
stead  of  “cultural  hash”;  fifth,  that 
they  arrange  vitally  needed  research. 

The  first  day  closed  with  a  smoker 
addressed  by  Irving  Brant,  editor  of 
the  editorial  page,  St.  Louis  Star- 
Times. 

The  Joimialism  Teachers’  conven¬ 
tion  will  open  with  an  address  by 
President  Gayle  C.  Walker,  University 
of  Nebraska.  Other  addresses  will  be 
made  by  Walter  H.  Grim,  treasurer 
National  Editorial  Association,  and 
E.  H.  Harris,  former  president  of  the 
Inland  Daily  Press  Association;  by 
George  Henry  Payne,  Federal  Com- 
mimications  Commission;  by  William 
T.  McCleery,  executive  editor  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  Features.  A  paper  on 
“Measuring  Public  Opinion,”  by  Dr. 
George  Gallup,  who  is  not  present, 
will  be  read. 


Worcester,  Massachusetts 

Increasing  Coverage 

In  An  Elxpanding  Market 

Three  million  dollars  have  been  added,  through  recent 
wage  jumps  and  bonus  pajrments,  to  the  annual  income  of 
Worcester  coimty.  Factories  are  busy;  emplo)rment  is 
stable  at  good  wages.  B  rom  the  scores  of  prosperous  com¬ 
munities  surroim^ng  Worcester,  suburban  trade  pours  in 
from  an  ever-increasing  distance  and  in  an  ever-increasing 
volume.  Worcester  is  the  natural  shopping  center  for  all 
Central  Massachusetts. 

In  this  rich  and  expanding  market  the  Telegram-Gazette 
affords  a  steadily  increasing  coverage.  In  November  all 
monthly  records  for  newspaper  circulation  in  Central  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  went  overboard  when  the  average  net  paid  daily 
circulation  of  the  Telegram-Gazette  stood — ^for  the  entire 
month — at 


1  1  'T  Q  /I  O  A.  Gain  of  5721 
i  1  f  Over  Nov.  1935 

The  Worcester  Market— concentrating  a  population  of 
433,000  in  the  city  and  average  18-mile  retail  trading  zone — 
is  effectively  cultivated  through  the  Telegram-Gazette 
ALONE.  No  other  Worcester  daily  offers  one-third  this 
circulation.  Not  a  dozen  newspapers  in  competitive  fields 
throughout  the  nation  cover  their  respective  communities  so 
thoroughly  as  the  Telegram-Gazette  blankets  this  rich  in¬ 
dustrial  market  in  the  heart  of  industrial  New  England. 

Long  known  tu  a  rich  market  eaay  to  cul¬ 
tivate,  Worceater  in  1937  ahowa  a  aubatan- 
tial  gcun  in  buying  power  over  1936.  And 
the  increaaing  coverage  of  the  Telegram- 
Gazette  makea  thia  market  atill  eaaier — 
and  more  economical— to  cultivate. 

THE  TELEGRAM-GAZETTE 

Worceater,  Maaaachuaetta 
George  F.  Booth,  Publisher 

PmI  Block  and  Associate*,  National  Representatives 

New  York,  Boston,  Ckiosso,  Dotroit,  Philsdelpkis,  Ban  Frsocisoo,  Los  Ancelos,  CSncissstl 
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tell  it 


who 


to  IS 


makes  bit 


Feeney  I 

business  BIG 


In  1931,  a  man  in  Connecticut 
brought  out  an  automatic  razor,  priced  at  $25; 
and  sold  3,000  the  first  year.  In  1933,  the  price 
was  cut  to  Si 5,  and  sales  jumped  to  60,000. 
But  in  December,  1935,  the  company  sold 
92,000  razors  in  that  single  month!  And  in  1 936, 
although  there  are  four  other  automatic  razors 
on  the  market,  two  selling  at  $10,  the  man  in 
Connecticut  will  sell  800,000  razors. 

What  happened  in  1935?  Well,  some  credit 
jewelers  figured  out  that  a  truck  driver’s  skin 
might  be  just  as  tender  as  a  banker’s — and  his 
pocketbook  more  so.  They  stocked  the  razor, 
offered  it  for  sale  at  50c  a  week.  They  advertised 
it.  .4nd  in  December,  1935,  lots  and  lots  of 
truck  drivers  and  their  friends  bought  these 
razors  as  Christmas  gifts  .  .  .  and  helped  to 
make  a  little  business  big  within  a  year! 

Such  a  success  story  could  happen  only  in 
this  country.  No  people  of  any  other  could 
afford  so  many  $15  razors,  at  any  price  per 
week;  or  would  spend  so  much  for  a  razor.  No 
other  population  has  so  many  wants,  or  so 
much  means  to  satisfy  them. 

This  appetite  for  advantages,  coupled 
with  our  huge  mass  buying  power,  is  the  basis 
d  most  American  business.  Within  a  genera¬ 
tion,  an  orange  changed  from  an  exotic  fruit 
to  a  standard  article  of  diet.  The  once  luxurious 
silk  stocking  is  staple  apparel  for  most  women. 
The  automobile  advanced  from  an  expensive 
mechanical  toy  to  an  almost  universal  need. 
Motion  pictures,  radio,  cigarettes,  cosmetics, 
and  publishing  became  major  industries. 
Gigantic  utilities  grew  because  millions  of 
people  could  afford  a  few  dollars  a  month  for 
the  electric  light,  telephone,  and  gas  for 
cooking.  A  mail  order  house  today  sends  out 
6,000,000  catalogs,  and  gets  $200,000  in  orders 
for  merchandise  shown  oh  one  catalog  page. 

So  if  you  make  or  sell  something  good, 
I'cmember  that  millions  of  Americans  may 
not  think  your  price  too  high — if  they  think 
your  product  good  enough.  And  don’t  keep 
your  advertising  a  secret,  in  media  of  small 
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circulation.  Let  the  public  in  on  it — and  let 
yourself  in  for  some  surprises,  and  profits! 

Of  course,  there  arc  differences  in  publics. 
You  might  as  well  pick  the  best  .  .  .  the 
Sweeneys,  for  instance. 

The  Sweeneys  are  typical  New  Yorkers, 
a  million  and  a  half  families  with  incomes 
ranging  from  $6,000  down.  There  are  almost 
another  million  families  of  them  in  the  New 
York  suburbs.  They  are  the  best-off  large 
group  of  f)eople  in  the  world.  They  make  more 
money,  spend  more,  and  have  more  inclination 
to  spend.  The  Sweeneys  in  New  York  C.ity 
alone  support  18,000  grocery  stores  and  4,200 
drug  stores,  to  say  nothing  of  the  city’s  huge 
department  stores  and  other  retail  businesses. 
And  because  there  are  so  many  of  them  so  close 
together,  selling  them  costs  less;  orders  are 
larger,  take  less  time,  less  shoeleather! 

And  advertising  in  New  York  is  more 
economical,  too — because  three-fourths  of  New 
York  City  families  now  read  a  single  news¬ 
paper.  That  three-fourths  includes  most  of  the 
Sweeneys;  and  most  of  the  families  who  have 
more  money  than  the  Sweeneys.  The  News  has 
the  largest  circulation  in  the  nine  best-income 
districts  in  New  York  City,  as  well  as  all  other 
districts.  Per  prospect  reached,  or  per  sale 
made.  The  News  is  the  least  expensive  ad\’er-  • 
tising  medium  in  this  country. 

This  newspaper  during  1936  carried  more 
department  store  advertising  than  any  other 
paper  in  the  United  States,  and  more  retail 
advertising.  New  York  advertisers  know  it  sells, 
spend  the  largest  part  of  their  appropriation 
in  The  News.  And  The  News  pays — BIG! 
Or  its  linage  wouldn’t  grow  year  after  year  as 
it  does!  It  will  pay  you  to  find  out  how  The 
News  can  pay  for  you  here,  too! 

THEHNEWS 
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EXTRA!  EXTRA!  IN  1936  1 
SOLVED  AGE-OLD  PROBLEM  1 


It  sounds  unbelievable.  And  yet  it  is 
most  happily  true. 

Five  times  during  a  year  of  such  un¬ 
precedented  recovery  that  even  a  bitterly 
fought  election  was  unable  to  slow  its  pace, 
ominous  clouds  appeared  upon  the  economic 
horizon.  The  fact  that  few  of  us  knew  of 
them  and  none  appreciated  their  cumulative 
magnitude  is  beside  the  point. 

Five  times,  some  millions  of  the  great 
half  of  our  population  that  live  on  farms 
were  threatened  with  serious  financial  set¬ 
backs.  Likewise  great  groups  of  our  busi¬ 
ness  population — canners  and  packers,  em¬ 
ploying  100,000  people;  shippers,  wholesale 
food  establishments  to  the  number  of  50,000, 
and  retail  numbering  350,000,  all  were 
threatened  with  the  losses  that  follow  when 
the  bottom  drops  out  of  their  market. 

Four  times  the  clouds  were  dispelled 
so  quickly  that  none  of  us  knew  that 
NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  had  per¬ 
formed  a  miracle.  The  fifth  threat  is  right 
now.  The  prosperity  of  several  great  states 
is  at  stake.  But  there  is  nothing  to  worry 
about.  Most  folks  will  never  even  know 
that  a  fifth  farm  and  food  crisis,  involving 
a  fifty  million  dollar  crop  has  arisen,  much 
less  heen  met  with  hardly  a  disturbing  ripple. 

The  first  cloud,  perhaps,  appeared  to  be 
of  minor  magnitude.  But  it  gave  birth  to 
our  first  history-making,  nation-wide.  Pro¬ 
ducer-Consumer  Farm-Crop-Surplus  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Campaign. 

Approximately  a  year  ago  the  (newly 
named)  National  Association  of  Food 
Chains  “resolved”  to  cooperate  with  the 
producers  of  foods  “in  the  effective  mar¬ 
keting  of  excess  seasonal  production  and 
surpluses.”  Early  in  1936,  the  Canners 
League  of  California  were  faced  with  “a 
ruinous  surplus”  of  canned  peaches — so 
great  as  to  make  it  probable  that  the  '36  crop 
of  peaches  would  bring  only  a  fraction  of  the 
cost  of  production.  They  asked  for  help. 

PEACHES 

In  April  and  May  the  22,000  stores  of 
the  Association  and  12,000  others,  cooper¬ 
ating,  put  on  a  series  of  four  California 
Canned  Peach  events,  used  between  2,500,- 
000  and  3,000,000  lines  of  advertising  in 
America’s  newspapers  to  make  the  public 
more  “peach  conscious”;  disposed  of 
5,126,000  cases  in  five  months,  with  a  re¬ 


sultant  carry-over  of  less  than  the  previous 
year,  and  a  price  to  growers  of  canning 
peaches  of  $30.  per  ton,  the  same  as  in  1935. 


In  June  three  great  Associations  rep¬ 
resenting  5,500,000  cattlemen,  requested 
assistance.  Imports  of  live  cattle  and 
canned  beef  had  been  of  menacing  volume 
from  January  throughout  June.  Since  the 
previous  fall  there  had  been  a  heavy  move¬ 
ment  of  feeder  cattle  to  the  country  to  con¬ 
sume  a  large  crop  of  soft  corn.  The  June 
slaughter  of  beef  cattle  was  the  highest  on 
record.  Because  of  the  hot  weather  many 
<*attle  were  sent  to  market  prematurely  in 
July.  The  slaughter  of  cattle  in  July  and 
August  was  the  largest  in  history  under  Fed¬ 
eral  inspection.  Besides  the  unprecedented 


lEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING 
OF  FARM  CROP  SURPLUSES 


shipments  from  drouth  areas,  the  heat 
threatened  to  reduce  consumption. 

But  the  Association’s  stores  and  those 
of  the  Great  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Tea  Com¬ 
pany,  operating  16,650  meat  departments, 
staged  a  Domestic  Beef  Campaign  in  Au¬ 
gust.  Forty-four  companies  advertised  in 
8,000  newspapers  with  a  combined  circula¬ 
tion  of  25,000,000  in  48  states,  at  an  esti¬ 
mated  cost  of  $2,000,000.  As  a  result  the 
value  of  the  cattle  dressed  under  Govern¬ 
ment  inspection  in  July  and  August  totaled 
$107,544,000,  or  $30,752,000  more  than  in 

1935.  The  Government  purchased  only 
5,000  cattle  as  the  result  of  the  drouth  of 

1936,  instead  of  2,500,000  as  in  1934.  The 
farmers  received  nearly  a  million  dollars  a 
day  more  for  their  livestock  in  1936  than  in 
1935.  A  permanent  “practical  solution  of 
the  seasonal  surplus  problem”! 


DRIED  FRUITS 

In  August  the  $35,000,000  California 
dried  fruit  industry  asked  for  aid,  having 
lost  their  foreign  markets.  There  was  more 
than  a  year’s  average  pack  to  dispose  of— -of 
pears,  6,500  tons;  peaches,  25,000  tons; 
prunes,  250,000  tons;  raisins,  230,000  tons; 
apricots,  32,500  tons;  figs,  22,100  tons. 

The  newspaper  advertising  was  less 
than  that  used  to  move  the  canned  peach 
surplus.  But  by  November  21,  forty-five 
companies  reported  sales  of  12,110.237  lbs. 
or  nearly  twice  as  many  as  in  1935. 

TURKEYS 

On  November  14,  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Food  Chains  announced  that  16 
poultry  associations  have  written  and  wired 
for  help  to  dispose  of  20,000,000  turkeys,  a 
30%  increase  over  the  last  year.  Also 
there  were  52,000,000  lbs.  more  of  fowl  in 
cold  storage,  than  in  ’35.  This  was  a  na¬ 
tional  problem,  for  86%  of  all  farms  raise 
poultry.  Requests  “to  save  farmers  from 
disaster”  were  received  from  representatives 
of  more  than  three  million  farmers.  So 
there  has  been  heavy  newspaper  advertising 
of  turkey  and  other  poultry  since  before 
Thanksgiving,  and  the  “Farmer’s  Winter 
Cash  Crop”  has  been  saved. 

GRAPEFRUIT 

In  January  and  February  there  will  be 
another  Grower  -  Consumer  Cooperative 
Newspaper  Campaign  to  aid  grapefruit 
growers  in  Florida,  Texas,  California  and 
Arizona.  The  crop  is  estimated  at  67,000 
cars,  a  surplus  of  10,000  cars.  Heavy  ad¬ 
vertising  begins  January  14.  And  news¬ 
papers  will  make  this  “the  largest  grape¬ 
fruit  sale  in  history.” 

And  so,  after  a  year  of  repeated  proofs, 
we  have  reason  to  believe  that  NEWS¬ 
PAPER  ADVERTISING  has  ushered  in  a 
new  era  of  economic  security  for  the  farm¬ 
er,  for  those  engaged  in  our  most  important 
business,  the  purveying  of  foods,  and  for 
the  rest  of  us,  so  dependant  upon  the  ups- 
and-downs  of  food  supply  and  demand,  the 
cost  of  living,  and  the  well-being  and  buy¬ 
ing-power  of  our  farm  population. 

Another  great  chapter  in  the  history  of 
our  national  economy  has  been  written  by 
NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING. 
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INTIMIDATION  OF  NEWS  CAMERAMEN 
BY  PRIVATE  ‘POLICE’  INEFFECTIVE 

Governor  Takes  Hand  to  Prevent  Harm  to  Photographers  at 
Scenes  of  Plane  Crackups  and  Other  Events  of  Public  In¬ 
terest — Life’s  Chinese  Execution  Pictures  Discussed 

By  JACK  PRICE 


IT  is  generally  understood  by  news¬ 
paper  photographers  that  opposi¬ 
tion  to  their  presence  means  there  is 
a  skeleton  in  the  closet  Usually,  this 
is  true. 

Whenever  a  major  catastrophe  oc¬ 
curs  in  which  a  private  concern  or 
corporation  is  involved,  unusual  pres¬ 
sure  is  brought  to  bear  against  the 
cameramen.  When  an  accident  which 
concerns  the  public  takes  place  on 
private  groimds,  the  photographers 
are  up  against  a  stiff  problem  and  they 
must  use  their  wits  to  cover  the  story. 
However,  when  the  event  takes  place 
on  the  highways,  objections  coming 
from  soiurces  other  than  the  proper 
authorities  mean  little  to  cameramen. 
Strangely  enough  there  are  corpora¬ 
tions  and  concerns  who  employ  private 
police  forces  to  prevent  the  camera¬ 
men  from  performing  their  duty. 

It  is  high  time  that  the  cameramen 
are  given  the  proper  support.  The 
lens-lads  are  only  carrying  out  orders 
from  their  respective  newspapers  and 
they  deserve  consideration  and  co¬ 
operation.  Photographers  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  meeting  with  opposition,  but 
when  they  are  physically  attacked  by 
the  strong-arm  men  of  private  con¬ 
cerns  and  corporations,  the  harm  is 
actually  done  to  newspapers  rather 
than  to  the  individuals,  llie  camera¬ 
man  may  suffer  a  beating  at  the  hands 
ot  these  private  police,  but  the  assault 
does  not  prevent  the  story  from  being 
covered.  Other  photographers  will 
be  spurred  on  and  the  story  will 
eventually  be  photographed. 

Interference  with  newspaper  pho¬ 
tographers  by  arrogant  and  high¬ 
handed  representatives  of  corporations 
and  private  concerns  is  futile  and  in¬ 
effective.  This  sort  of  conduct  to¬ 
wards  the  lens-lads  cannot  continue 
forever.  Newspapers  will  not  permit 
these  conditions  to  pass  without  tak¬ 
ing  some  action.  Hiotographers  have 
been  buffeted  and  beaten  many  times 
in  the  past  years,  but  their  deter¬ 
mination  plus  the  popularity  of  pic¬ 
torial  journalism  should  bring  about 
a  better  understanding  of  their  value 
and  place  in  newspaperdom. 

*  •  * 

The  latest  outrage  against  the  cam¬ 
eramen  occurred  in  the  recent 
crack-up  of  an  airliner  down  in  Texas. 
Reports  were  published  that  photog¬ 
raphers  were  badly  manhandled  and 
in  some  cases  their  films  unlawfully 
confiscated.  Ihis  display  of  arro¬ 
gance  and  stupidity  cannot  pass  im- 
noticed.  The  treatment  of  the  pho¬ 
tographers  must  have  been  so  ex¬ 
tremely  unjust  that  even  the  governor 
took  notice. 

In  an  interview  with  the  press.  Gov. 
Allred  said,  “That  was  nothing  less 
than  an  attempt  at  censorship  and  to 
keep  the  public  from  knowing  what 
actually  occiured.  Probably  it  was 
done  as  company  policy  and  occurred 
in  the  heat  of  excitement.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  it  was  deplorable.  1  will  recom¬ 
mend  to  Chief  L.  G.  Phares  of  the 
State  Highway  Patrol  and  also  to 
police  chiefs  and  other  ofiicers 
throughout  the  state,  that  they  protect 
photographers  attempting  to  take  pic¬ 
tures  of  plane  crashes  and  other  events 
of  public  concern.”  Governor  Allred 
by  his  statement  adds  another  state 
to  the  growing  list  which  have  been 
enlisted  to  protect  working  news¬ 


paper  photographers  from  harm  by 
private  interests. 

It  is  peculiar  but  not  strange  that 
private  concerns  and  corporations  will 
hire  high-powered  press  agents  to 
publicize  their  activities,  but  they  will 
not  listen  to  these  gentlemen  when  it 
comes  to  dealing  with  cameramen 
when  things  are  not  rolling  their  way. 
It  does  appear  that  these  interests  will 
demand  all  the  space  they  can  chisel, 
but  when  they  meet  with  adversities, 
they  will  storm  about  the  injustice  of 
the  press. 

It  may  not  have  occurred  to  the 
representatives  of  concerns  involved 
in  major  accidents,  that  photographers 
have  often  performed  a  service  bene¬ 
ficial  both  to  the  public  and  the  au¬ 
thorities.  It  has  happened  before  and 
can  happen  again  that  the  camera 
may  produce  evidence  which  might  be 
valuable.  The  photographer  does  not 
cover  a  story  with  intent  to  involve 
any  one.  He  is  there  primarily  to 
photograph  what  has  taken  place.  If 
his  alertness  produces  results  con¬ 
trary  to  the  wishes  of  the  corporations 
or  concerns,  it  is  no  reason  why  the 
companies  should  take  the  law  into 
their  own  hands. 

When  a  major  accident  occurs,  the 
photographs  are  as  important  as  the 
facts  and  to  attempt  any  prevention 
of  such  pichmization  is  futile.  Press 
agents  would  be  accomplishing  much 
if  they  could  educate  ^eir  concerns 
that  newspapers  are  in  business  to 
present  the  news  pictorially  as  well 
as  reportorially. 

It  is  no  longer  either  fashionable  or 
smart  to  have  cameramen  assaulted. 
The  time  has  arrived  when  the  smart 
thing  to  do  is  to  yield  to  the  wishes 
of  the  photographers  and  avoid  any 
unpleasantness. 

•  *  « 

SOME  time  ago  the  problem  of 
publishing  gruesome  photos  was 
disciissed  in  these  colunms  and  the  re¬ 
sponse  was  true  to  form.  For  the  most 
part,  the  correspondence  showed  that 
the  trend  was  towards  publication  of 
news  photos  which  dealt  with  a  story 
rather  than  publication  of  pictures 
which  only  interested  the  morbidly 
curious.  The  “sudden  death”  type 
photos,  which  had  a  purpose,  found 
favor  with  the  public  but  many  news¬ 
papers  found  that  publishing  grue¬ 
some  pictures  without  reason  caused 
unfavorable  reaction. 


Largest  gain  in  town  in 
men’s  clothing  stores’ 
advertising,  first  11 
months. 

NEW  YORK 
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In  the  recent  issue  of  Life,  there 
were  published  photos  of  Chinese 
bandits  and  political  convicts  being 
executed.  In  order  to  prove  that  the 
victims  were  actually  killed,  some 
photos  were  published  showing  execu¬ 
tioners  in  the  act  of  beheading  their 
victims.  Other  photos  showed  the 
coup  de  grace  shots  at  close  range. 
Perhaps  Life  thinks  the  public  is  de¬ 
sirous  of  seeing  human  beings  killed 
and  perhaps  they  are  right.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  our  response,  the  verdict  was 
otherwise. 

It  is  bad  enough  that  pictures  of 
actual  warfare  must  be  made.  That 
is  considered  news.  Under  just  what 
heading  pictures  of  executions  comes 
has  not  been  defined.  One  thing  is 
certain;  cameramen  will  make  such 
pictures  if  they  are  wanted.  If  a  pub¬ 
lication  cannot  find  enough  gruesome 
material  about  the  world,  it  can  al¬ 
ways  resort  to  an  autopsy  at  any 
morgue. 

Newspaper  photography  has  lifted 
itself  by  its  own  bootstraps.  It  has 
been  an  arduous  task  to  win  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  public.  This  was  done 
by  presenting  photos  which  told  the 
story  and  not  by  pandering  to  the 
tastes  of  a  few  individuals. 

This  department  will  gladly  print 
the  opinions  of  its  readers.  Send  yoiu: 
expressions.  It  will  help  materially 
to  shape  the  future  of  pictorial  jour¬ 
nalism. 


SUIT  AGAINST  PHOTOGRAPHER 

Suit  against  the  Peoria  (Ill.)  Jour¬ 
nal-Transcript,  and  Howard  Jones, 
a  photographer  formerly  employed  by 
the  newspapers,  for  $35,000  has  been 
filed  by  Homer  Pearson,  Peoria,  in 
behalf  of  his  nine-year-old  son  Wil¬ 
liam.  The  boy  was  struck  by  an 
automobile  driven  by  Jones  May  11, 
1935,  according  to  the  complaint  and 
it  is  alleged  has  been  completely 
crippled. 


PRINTERS  GIVEN  INCREASE  | 

Lot  Angeles  Negotiation*  Concluded 
Call  for  $2.40  Raise 

(.By  telegraph  to  Editos  &  Puilisbem) 

Los  ANcaxES,  Dec.  2S— Contracts 
calling  for  an  increase  of  $2.40  a  week 
the  first  year  and  $1.20  a  week  more 
the  second  year  were  signed  by  four 
Los  Angeles  newspapers  with  the 
typographical  imion  local  No.  174 
Svmday.  TTie  agreement  came  after  I 
three  months’  negotiation.  The  papers  I 
affected  are  the  Examiner,  the  Her¬ 
ald  and  Express,  the  Daily  News  and 
the  Evening  News.  The  tsrpographical 
union  does  not  have  contracts  with 
the  Times  nor  the  Hollywood  Citizen 
News. 

The  new  two-year  contract  will 
give  printers  $55.40  a  week  for  day 
work  the  first  year  and  $58.40  for 
night  work,  increasing  to  ^.60  and 
$59.60  respectively  the  second  year. 

The  union  retains  control  of  the 
sixth  day  for  the  two-year  period. 
The  parties  also  entered  a  new  five- 
year  arbitration  agreement  incorpo¬ 
rating  the  1936  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  laws,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  John  Dalton,  president  of 
the  local. 

Union  members  last  month  voted  | 
to  also  open  the  conunercial  scale  but 
no  agreement  has  been  reached  yet 
on  this  matter. 


PRINTED  537  PICTURES 

Accompanying  the  lead  article  in 
the  Graphic  section  of  the  Chicago 
Sunday  Tribune,  Dec.  27,  was  a 
doubletruck  display  of  537  portrait 
pictures  of  the  more  than  760  auto¬ 
mobile  accident  victims  killed  in  Chi¬ 
cago  during  1936.  Hal  Foust,  Tribune 
automobile  editor,  wrote  the  lead 
^ticle,  which  featured  a  map  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  showing  where  automobile  ac¬ 
cidents  claimed  approximately  20,000 
victims. 


Dedicating  Itself  to 
Greater  Community  Usefulness 
THE  SCRANTON  REPUBLICAN 
Changed  Its  Name  on  December  26th,  to — 

Wilt  Scranton  Sribunr 

In  1935  and  1936  The  Scranton  Republican  gained  in 
excess  of  a  million  lines  of  advertising.  For  the  past 
three  months  the  average  daily  circulation  was  in  excess 
of  37,500  daily, — a  new  high. 

Mere  material  progress,  however,  is  not  enough.  We 
have  always  maintained  a  “free  hand”  to  support  good 
Republicans  or  good  Democrats,  to  condemn  bad  Repub¬ 
licans  or  bad  Democrats,  keeping  always  in  mind  the  best 
interests  of  the  community.  The  name  “Republican” 
indicated  our  policy  to  be  otherwise.  Hence  the  change 
to  “THE  SCRANTON  TRIBUNE”  so  that  by  name  as 
well  as  by  deed,  our  independent  policy  shall  be  main¬ 
tained. 

Scranton’s  oldest, — and  yet  newest, — daily  newspaper 
is  now 

^rratitan  ITribunr 
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Two  Newspapermen  who  have  had  no  magazine  experience* 
announce  a  new  publishing  venture 


LOOK,  The  Monthlg  Picture  Magazine 

On  All  Newsstands,  Tuesday,  Jan.  5th — 10c 


Look  is  frankly  a  revolutionary  experi¬ 
ment — a  completely  different  kind  of 
magazine. 

Look’s  creators  believe  it  possible  that 
Look  will  find,  and  fill,  a  field  as  com¬ 
pletely  distinct  and  as  important  as  have 
the  three  greatest  publishing  successes  of 
our  generation:  Time,  The  New  York 
News,  and  The  Readers  Digest. 

Look's  publishers  think  that  Look  em¬ 
bodies  something  of  the  essence  of  the  mys¬ 
terious  success-secret  of  all  three.  Per¬ 
haps,  by  analyzing  Look,  you  can  discover 
what  they  mean. 

Look  is  not  a  magazine  designed  to  im¬ 
press  prospective  advertisers,  but  to  in¬ 
terest  readers.  Don’t  look  for  coated 
paper  or  fancy  printing  in  Look.  Do  look 
for  reader  interest,  for  yourself,  for  your 
wife,  for  your  private  secretary,  for  your 
office  boy. 

Look  will  succeed  or  suspend,  depend¬ 
ing  solely  upon  whether  or  not  it  proves  to 


have  extraordinary  reader  interest — a  read¬ 
er  interest  so  intense  that  several  who  pre¬ 
viewed  the  first  issue  called  it,  far  too  flat¬ 
teringly,  '‘the  most  interesting  magazine 
I've  ever  seen." 

Until  and  unless  the  reader  interest  for¬ 
mula  upon  which  Look  is  based  is  proved 
sound  by  a  large  scale  volume  of  voluntary 
single  copy  sales  at  10c  cash  at  the  news¬ 
stands,  Look  will  have  no  advertising  de¬ 
partment,  will  accept  no  advertising. 

The  public  will  be  Look’s  testing  lab¬ 
oratory.  The  publishers  of  Look  will  pay 
the  bills.  Only  if  and  after  Look  has 
proved  itself  in  a  big  way  will  advertising 
be  accepted,  and  then  only  under  adver¬ 
tising  policies  as  unconventional  as  is  the 
magazine  editorially. 

When  you  read  Look  please  remember 
that  once,  and  not  so  many  years  ago, 
Time,  The  New  York  News,  and  Tije 
Readers  Digest  were  also  experiments — 
radical  experiments — as  is  Look. 

Gardner  Cowles,  Jr.,  President 
John  Cowles,  Vice-President 
Look,  Inc.,  Des  Moines 


*Just  before  launching  LoOK  the  Cowles  Brothers  discussed  their  project  with 
Fred  Bohen,  president  of  two  highly  successful  magazines,  BETTER  HOMES  & 
Gardens  and  Successful  Farming.  Rather  to  their  surprise,  Bohen  thought 
Look  had  enormous  possibilities;  asked  to  become  a  partner  in  the  gamble;  is  one. 


Lciok  has  no  free  list,  no  complimentary  copies  for  even  the  greatest  of  advertising  tycoons.  If  you’re  inter¬ 
ested  in  what’s  new,  send  your  office  hoy  or  secretary  to  the  newsstand  next  Tuesday  with  a  dime  for  Lilok 
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HEARST  TELLS  YOUTH  TO  FIND  TIME 
TO  IMPROVE  ITS  FERTILE  MIND 


At  Message  to  Carrier  Dinner  in  Washington,  Publisher 
Offers  to  Send  Delegation  of  Boys  Abroad  to 
See  Tyranny  in  Peace,  Disaster  in  War 


Eleven  -  hundred  newspaper 
carriers  heard  a  message  to  youth 
from  William  Randolph  Hearst  read 
Dec.  29  at  the  annual  dinner  given 
by  the  Washington  Herald  and  Times. 
Mr.  Hearst’s  message  impressed  the 
boys  with  the  necessity  for  hard  work 
and  self-improvement  of  their  minds. 
He  offered  to  send  a  delegation  to 
Europe  next  year  so  they  could  come 
beck  and  tell  their  fellow  carriers  of 
troublesome  times  in  other  countries. 

Mr.  Hearst’s  message  follows: 

Mt  Young  Friends: 

Hiis  is  a  country  of  liberty  and  op¬ 
portunity. 

It  is  important  to  keep  it  so. 

It  is  important  to  all  of  us — to  you 
and  to  me. 

Indeed,  it  is  more  important  to  you 
than  to  me  because  most  of  my  op¬ 
portunities  lie  behind  me. 

I  have  either  onbraced  them  or 
missed  them. 

Your  opportimities  lie  ahead  of  you. 
In  a  Imd  of  freedom,  of  enlighten¬ 
ment,  of  open  opportunity,  you  can 
make  of  yourselves  what  you  will. 

Ninety  per  cent — in  fact  ninety-nine 
per  cent— of  the  successful  men  in 
America  today  have  risen  from  the 
ranks. 

What  they  have  done  you  can  do. 
A  surprising  number  of  those  men 
have  be^  newsboys  like  yourselves. 

^e  training  was  good  for  them; 
the  WORK  was  good  for  them. 


Some  people  regard  work  as  a 
calamity — an  imavoidable  evil. 

On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  benefit  and 
a  blessing. 

It  is  occupation.  It  is  education. 

It  is  an  oijoyable  outlet  for  energy. 

It  is  the  proper  employment  of  the 
faculties  God  has  given  us. 

It  is  the  rightful  and  essential  road 
to  success. 

What  other  choice  is  open  to  us  ex¬ 
cept  idleness  or  crime — both  almost 
equally  imdesirable  and  almost  equal¬ 
ly  abhorrent  to  clean,  and  sound,  and 
active  minds. 


You  know  I  otn  not  a  cleric,  and 
perhaps  ought  not  to  preach;  but  I 
often  wonder  if  the  good  Lord  really 
eapelled  Adam  and  Eve  from  the  gar¬ 
den  for  eating  an  apple.  I  think  it  is 
reasonable  rather  to  suppose  that  in 
His  loisdom  and  His  constant  ac¬ 
tivity,  He  grew  tired  of  seeing  them 
lazying  around,  doing  nothing. 

Perhaps  He  said: 

“Get  out,  and  into  the  world,  you 
two,  and  make  yourselves  useful.” 

If  He  did  so,  then  at  that  moment 
work  became  sanctified. 

It  meant  making  yourself  USEFUL 
to  yourself  and  to  your  fellows. 

Of  course  I  do  not  mean  by  work 
merely  manual  labor. 

Work  means  mental  as  well  as 
physical  activity. 

You  must  find  time  to  improve  your 
mind.  You  must  educate  yourself  for 
mental  achievements. 

You  may  find  it  a  little  hard  to  earn 
your  daily  bread  and  still  find  time 
for  the  reading  and  the  mental  train¬ 
ing  whi(^  lead  to  the  best  and  most 
satisfying  success. 

But  it  can  be  done  if  you  are  truly 
interested  in  advancing  yourself  and 
in  hewing  a  way  for  oAers. 


Lincoln  did  it  and  rose  to  be  Presi¬ 
dent,  and  led  his  fellow  citizens 
through  great  difficulties  to  security 
and  unity. 


He  had  greater  hardships  than  any 
of  us.  He  did  his  reading  when  a 
boy  by  the  light  of  a  flickering  fire, 
and  figimed  his  siuns  on  a  shingle 
with  a  charcoal  brand. 

He  had  the  will  to  succeed.  And  as 
long  as  this  is  a  land  of  liberty  and 
opportunity,  wherever  there  is  a  will 
there  is  always  a  WAY. 

You  are  the  citizens  of  the  future. 
Among  you  are  the  leaders  of  the 
future. 

It  is  going  to  be  your  duty  to  keep 
the  firw  of  liberty  biuning,  and  to 
keep  the  ways  of  opportunity  open. 

Liberty  and  opportunity  have  made 
our  nation  the  greatest  and  our 
people  the  happiest  in  the  world. 

We  are  «ijoying  the  fruits  of  what 
our  fathers  wrought.  Let  us  make 
the  most  of  these  blessings  for  our¬ 
selves,  and  preserve  them  undimin- 
Lshed  for  those  who  will  come  after 
us. 


And  now,  in  conclusion,  let  me  pre¬ 
sent  a  proposal. 

You  are  young  and  have  not 
travelled  but  you  can  read  in  the 
newspapers  you  sell  of  the  plight  of 
many  foreign  peoples  who  have  lost 
their  liberties. 

TTiey  suffer  from  tyranny  in  peace, 
and  death  and  disaster  in  war. 

Hieir  very  children  are  mustered 
into  armies,  and  bred  and  brought  up 
like  animals  for  the  slaughter. 

I  think  it  would  be  well  for  some 
of  you  to  see  these  conditions  at  first 
hand,  and  bring  back  your  impres¬ 
sions  to  yoiu*  fellows. 

So  if  you  will,  under  the  guidance 
of  yoiu*  publishers,  select  a  represen¬ 
tative  delegation  from  among  you,  I 
will  be  happy  to  send  them  on  a  trip 
abroad  this  Summer,  so  that  they  may 
come  home  glorying  in  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  their  own  free  land,  and  more 
than  ever  determined  to  make  of 
themselves  and  of  one  another,  the 
highest  type  of  loyal  and  successful 
American  citizens. 

William  Randolph  Hearst. 


H.  C.  PAGE  APPOINTED  B.  M. 

Henry  C.  Page  has  been  appointed 
buwess  manager,  a  newly  created 
ofiQce,  of  the  Knoxville  (Tenn.)  Jour¬ 
nal.  He  has  been  in  the  advertising 
department  of  the  Journal  since  last 
July.  Mr.  Page  began  his  newspaper 
career  as  a  reporter  for  the  Miami 
Daily  News  in  1923.  After  that  he 
had  considerable  experience  with  an 
advertising  agency  in  Miami  and  be¬ 
came  manager  of  the  Miami  branch 
of  a  New  York  agency. 


PRESIDENT’S  SON  TO  TALK 

Elliott  Roosevelt,  son  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  will  discuss  relationship  of  the 
press  and  radio  before  the  annual 
midwinter  conclave  of  the  Oklahoma 
Press  Association,  Jan.  21-23,  at  the 
Biltmore  Hotel,  Oklahoma  City.  Roimd 
table  discussion  of  the  topic  will  be 
led  by  Raymond  Fields,  Guthrie 
Leader;  O.  H.  Lachenmeyer,  Cushing 
Citizen;  and  Joel  Bixby,  Muskogee 
Phoenix  and  Times-Democrat. 


“WAR  WARNING”  WITH  XMAS 

Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Dec.  29 — 'Die  Har¬ 
risburg  Telegraph,  in  its  Christmas 
Eve  e^tion  Dec.  24,  screamed  “War 
Warning  Is  Sounded”  with  a  scare- 
head  topping  page  one  bordered  with 
Yuletide  holly  leaves  and  berries  in 
color. 


These 

Newspapers 
Added 
NEA’s 
Daily 
Budget 
Service 
in  1936 


/V£» 

1  Service,  Inc. 

CLEVELAND 
NEW  YORK 

y 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


Stuttgart  (Ark.)  Leader 
Corona  (Calif.)  Independent 
Ukiah  (Calif.)  Redxtood  Journal 
Alamosa  (Colo.)  Courier 
Delta  (Colo.)  Independent 
Ft.  Collins  (C^lo.)  Express-Courier 
Salida  (Colo.)  Mail 
Ocala  (Fla.)  Banner 
Tampa  (Fla.)  Times 
Duquoin  (Ill.)  Call 
Joliet  (Ill.)  Herald-Nevs 
Olne\f  (Ill.)  Mail 
Parsons  (Kans.)  Sun 
Augusta  (Me.)  Kennebec  Journal 
Portland  (Me.)  Express 
Boston  (Mass.)  Transcript 
Detroit  (Mich.)  Nevts 
Worthington  ('Minn.)  Times 
Scottsbluff  (Neb.)  Star-Herald 
Trenton  (N.  J.)  State  Gazette  and 
Times 

Hobbs  (N.  M.)  Sunset  Ne»s 
Raton  (N.  M.)  Range 
Ithaca  (N.  Y.)  Journal 
Kingston  (N.  Y.)  Leader 
Ogdensburg  (N.  Y.)  Journal 
Asheboro  (N.  C.)  Courier 
Concord  (N.  C.)  Tribune 
Celina  (O.)  Standard 
Shelby  (O.)  Globe 
Altus  (Okla.)  Times-Democrat 
Clinton  (Okla.)  Netps 
Mangum  (Okla.)  Star 
Lancaster  (Pa.)  Intelligencer- Jour¬ 
nal 

Sayre  (Pa.)  Times 
Stroudsburg  (Pa.)  Record 
Murfreesboro  (Tenn.)  NetPS-Jour- 
nal 

Borger  (Tex.)  Herald 
Mt.  Pleasant  (Tex.)  News 
San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Express 
San  Marcos  (Tex.)  News 
Shramrock  (Tex.)  Texan 
Nervport  (Vt.)  Express 
Everett  (Wash.)  Nerps 
Keyser  (W.  Va.)  Mineral  NeiPS 
Berlin  (Wis.)  Journal 
Laramie  (Wyo.)  Bulletin 
CharlottetoTvn  (P.  E.  I.)  Guardian 
Ft.  William  (Ont.)  Times-Joumal 
Ft.  William  (Ont.)  Twin  City 
Press-Fortnightly 
Sault  Ste.  Marie  (Ont.)  Star 
St.  Johns  (N.  B.)  News 
Sydney  (N.  S.)  Post-Record 
Cordova  (Alaska)  Times 
Mexico  City  (Mexico)  Avante 
Santiago  (Cuba)  Diario  Libertad 


MERGENTHALER 
LINOTYPE  COMPANY 

BROOKLYN.  NEW  YORK 


New  York  City  •  San  Francisco  ■  Chicago  •  New  Orleans 

Canadian  Linotype.  Limited,  Xs^ronto,  Canada 
'  (•  ; 

Representatives  in  the  Principal  iCfties  of  the  World 


LINOTYPE 


K^andlegrt 

^jrtist 


Time  was  when  every  composing-room 
boasted  one.  The  expert  who  with  tooth¬ 
picks,  cardboard  and  infinite  patience 
could  line  anything  up  with  anything 
else.  Then  everybody  held  his  breath 
and  hoped  no  price-figures  would  drop 
out  before  the  form  could  be  turned  over 
to  the  stereotypers. 

The  All-Purpose  Linotype  puts  an  end 
to  all  that.  A-P-L  controlled  alignment 
lets  you  cast  faces  of  different  size  on 
one  slug.  Tricky  arrangements  that  were 
difficult  and  time-wasting  by  any  other 
method  are  so  simple  on  the  A-P-L  that 
any  hand  compositor  can  quickly  mas¬ 
ter  them. 

Let  the  nearest  Linotype  Agency  ar¬ 
range  an  A-P-L  demonstration  for  you 
and  your  composing-room  executives. 
See  what  this  versatile  machine  can  do 
.  .  .  and  how  easily  it  does  it.  Slugs  42 
picas  long  .  . .  easy  to  set,  easy  to  make 
up.  The  face  can  be  cast  in  any  position 
on  the  body,  solid  or  overhanging.  And 
it  uses  slug-casting  machine  matrices. 


LINOTYPe  CASLON  NO.  1  37,  GOTHIC  NO.  1  3,  A-P-L  CASLON  OLD  FACE. 
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PAPERS  ^NEGLECTING’ 
WORTHWHILE  NEWS 

Willmett  Lewis  Deplores  Seetimeet* 
•Uty  ead  “Blew*  Up”  News  Before 
Coateesporerp  CInb— Brace  Blieen, 
Herr,  Sbedd  Also  Spook 

Philadelphia,  Dec.  29. — Newspapers 
in  the  United  States  and  England,  in 
a  mad  scramble  for  bigger  circulations, 
are  straying  from  their  traditional 
function  by  presenting  a  preponder¬ 
ance  of  features  and  neglecting  worth¬ 
while  news.  Sir  Willmott  Lewis, 
Washington  correspondent  of  the 
London  Timea,  told  the  Contemporary 
Club  during  a  symposium  last  week 
on  die  question,  “What  Sells  News¬ 
papers?” 

Declaring  that  a  great  deal  of  “what 
passes  for  news”  is  being  presented 
to  readers  in  both  coimtries.  Sir 
Willmott  deplored  the  practice  of 
“blowing  up”  trifles  into  lengthy  stor¬ 
ies  and  added; 

“I  will  defy  the  average  nonprofes¬ 
sional  to  abstract  from  one  of  these 
stories  the  infinitesimal  news  of  it 
“The  feature  is  not  news.  It  is 
nothing,  if  not  sentimentality.  And 
a  type  of  sentimentality  in  its  worst 
form  is  sadism. 

“A  great  deal  of  this  news  is  hi^ly 
sadistic.  Either  deliberately  or  un¬ 
consciously  there  is  a  desire  to  inflict 
pain  on  someone.  And  those  who  con¬ 
duct  the  newspapers  say  that  it  is 
‘what  the  readers  want’.” 

Recalling  Gresham’s  Law,  “that  bad 
money  drives  out  good,”  the  speaker 
asserted  that  the  feature  as  it  exists 
today  is  driving  out  real  news.  ITie 
difference  between  England  and  the 
United  States  in  this  respect  is  only 
a  matter  of  degree,  he  said. 

Emphasizing  that  the  newspaper  can 
only  reflect  its  readers.  Sir  Willmott 
said  that  “so  long  as  papers  which 
print  unworthy  things  receive  eco¬ 
nomic  favors  it  is  difficult  for  those 
papers  which  try  to  print  better 
news.” 

He  added  that  the  press  is  the  most 
powerful  influence  in  the  world,  “with 
the  possible  exception  of  government.” 

“No  longer  is  the  term  ‘Fourth  Es¬ 
tate’  applicable,”  he  stated.  “It  is 
now  the  Second  Estate — if  there  can 
be  a  second  estate.” 

Answering  directly  the  question  un¬ 
der  discussion,  he  declared  that  what 
sells  newspapers  is  “the  appeal  not  to 
reason  but  to  the  emotion.”  Con¬ 
tinuing  his  criticism  of  features,  he 
added  that  “the  average  newspaper 
today  is  not  seeking  news  but  is  seek¬ 
ing  to  build  up  reader  interest”  Ihe 
news  value  of  such  a  story  “may  be 
one-thousandth  of  one  per  cent,”  he 
said,  but  its  reader  appeal  is  counted 
as  “sky  high.” 

Another  speaker,  Bruce  Bliven, 

1297,074 

was  the  average  net  paid  daily 
circulation  of  The  Baltimore 
Sun  (Morning  and  Evening)  is¬ 
sues  for  the  month  of 

November,  1936 

This  reprsasats  a  gain  of  12,840  ovor 
Hovombor,  19SS.  .  .  .  Tho  Sandsy  Son 
elrealAtloB  svorasod  207,267  por  Sun¬ 
day  r  tho  month  of  HovMnber,  lOSS  I 
— a  sain  of  7,468  ovor  Novamhor,  1936. 
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president  of  the  New  Republic,  told 
the  350  members  of  the  101-year-old 
discussion  group  that  much  of  Sir 
Willmott’s  criticism  was  well-founded. 
Strong  leadership,  he  added,  is  sorely 
needed  in  the  American  press. 

“Most  of  the  press  in  this  country 
follows  but  doesn’t  lead,”  he  said. 
“Not  only  that,  but  it  debauches.” 

Mr.  Bliven  denied,  however,  asser¬ 
tions  that  the  press  was  losing  its  in¬ 
fluence. 

“Since  the  recent  election  a  great 
many  people  have  been  saying  that 
the  American  press  has  lost  its  influ¬ 
ence,”  he  said.  “As  to  this,  the  only 
sensible  comment  is  that  the  death 
of  the  newspapers,  like  Mark  Twain’s, 
has  been  greatly  exaggerated. 

“The  fact  is  that  even  the  papers 
that  opposed  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  their 
editorials  supported  him  in  their 
news  columns  by  telling  what  he  had 
done.  With  a  few  exceptions,  the  im¬ 
portant  papers  did  a  surprisingly  good 
and  impartial  job  of  reporting  the 
Administration . 

“It  is  quite  true  that  the  editorial 
page  has  declined  in  influence,  but  this 
has  been  going  on  for  many  years, 
and  is  far  from  being  an  unmixed 
evil.  If  people  get  the  facts,  they  can 
write  their  own  editorials. 


“However  good  or  bad  the  American 
press,  it  is  now  on  the  whole  the  free- 
est  in  the  entire  world.  Ilie  only 
other  important  country  that  ap¬ 
proaches  us  in  this  respect  is  Great 
Britain,  and  we  have  just  had  a  pain¬ 
ful  example  of  self-censorship  in  the 
British  Isles  which  left  public  opinion 
to  face,  unprepared,  a  sudden  crisis 
of  the  greatest  importance.” 

Dr.  Luther  A.  Harr,  treasurer  of  the 
Philadelphia  Record,  took  issue  with 
both  Sir  Willmott  and  Mr.  Bliven, 
asserting  that  the  newspapers  them¬ 
selves,  not  the  public,  are  to  blame 
for  the  type  of  news  printed.  He 
urged  that  newspaper  readers  write 
to  their  editors  and  ask  for  better 
quality. 

The  fact  that  it  costs  from  6  to  7 
cents  to  produce  a  newspaper  selling 
for  2  cents  is  “an  unhealthy  condition,” 
Dr.  Harr  added.  The  public,  he  said, 
should  be  encouraged  “to  raise  the 
price  and  the  standard  of  the  news¬ 
papers  with  it” 

Fred  Fuller  Shedd,  editor  of  the 
Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin,  de¬ 
clared  that  “sensationalism  doesn’t 
sell  newspapers,”  pointing  to  a  mere 
5  per  cent  circulation  increase  on  the 
recent  British  crown  crisis. 


KRAFT  HEARING  ADJOURNING 

Chicago,  Dec.  29 — Small  indepen¬ 
dent  retailers  have  occupied  the  stand 
this  week  in  reciting  pricing  policies 
on  products  of  Kraft-Phenix  Cheese 
Corporation  at  the  hearing  now  in 
progress  here  on  charges  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission  that  Kraft  has 
discriminated  in  its  prices  to  retailers, 
contrary  to  the  Robinson-Patman  Act 
‘The  hearing  is  scheduled  to  adjourn 
tomorrow  noon,  with  resumption  at  a 
later  date,  probably  in  another  city. 
Meanwhile,  the  Ward-Bird  hearing  is 
tentatively  scheduled  to  resume  here 
Jan.  18. 


FILE  RADIO  REQUESTS 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Dec.  29— The 
Timea-Star  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  has 
filed  an  application  with  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  for  per¬ 
mission  to  build  and  operate  a  radio 
station  on  1050  kc,  5  kilowatts  power 
and  imlimited  time.  The  Journal 
Company  of  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin, 
has  filed  for  approval  of  transfer  of 
control  of  WTMJ  from  the  estate  of 
Lucius  W.  Nieman,  deceased,  to  Faye 
McBeath  and  the  Journal  Company. 
The  transfer  covers  1100  shares  of 
stock  of  WTMJ. 


1937 

PRICES 


A  survey  of  our  industry  has  shown  a  continuing 
increase  in  manufacturing  costs.  This  increase  is  caused 
not  only  by  the  rise  of  the  raw  material  markets  but  also 
in  the  cost,  in  varying  degrees,  of  every  item  that  enters 
into  the  processes  of  manufacture. 

In  November  we  notified  our  customers  that  the 
selling  price  of  all  manufactures  of  this  Corporation  would 
be  increased  on  January  1,  1937,  and  urged  them  to  place 
their  orders  before  that  date  at  the  then  prevailing  selling 
prices.  Many  have  done  so,  yet  there  are  some  who  have 
been  unable  to  determine  their  1937  requirements  in  time 
to  take  advantage  of  this  situation. 

We  have,  therefore,  decided  that,  instead  of  put¬ 
ting  into  effect  the  whole  of  the  indicated  increase  on 
January  1,  1937,  we  shall  divide  it  into  two  parts,  one 
applicable  as  of  January  1,  1937,  and  the  remainder  as  of 
April  1,  1937.  The  amount  of  the  advance  which  will 
be  made  on  April  1st  must  necessarily  include  such  addi¬ 
tional  increases  in  cost  as  shall  have  occurred  in  the  interim. 


WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 
501  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 
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'Y'HE  chap  balancing  an  ice-chest  on  his  third  and 
fourth  vertabrae  shows  suprising  familiarity  with 
the  New  York  State  refrigerator  situation.  His 
weighty  information  cannot  be  lightly  tossed  aside  by 
market  and  media  selections.  For,  in  the  first  place, 
big  refrigerator  sales  show  the  way  to  better-than- 
average-income  groups.  Secondly,  they  supply  fur¬ 
ther  evidence  of  the  Empire  State’s  domineering 
economic  position. 


No  matter  what  business  indices  you  read  or  where 
you  read  them,  you  find  New  York  State  heading  the 
list.  And  a  17%  lead  in  refrigerator  sales  is  just 
another  concrete  example  of  this  overwhelming  fact. 
Be  sure  that  your  advertising  and  promotional  efforts 
are  adequate  to  the  sales  potential  of  the  Empire 
State — use  the  Home  Market  Newspapers  listed  below 
that  give  you  basic  selling  help  in  this  basic  market. 
Write  these  dailies  for  full  information  concerning 
the  trade  areas  they  cover. 


<eie  HOME -MARKET  NEWSPAPERS 

Sponiorlng  newipaperi  whleli  iiiTite  requests  for  merket  Information  in  the  areas  corered  by  their  circnlationa: 


(Albany  Eyening  Newa  (E) 

(Albany  Knickerbocker  Press  (IIAS) 
Amsterdam  Becorder  Democrat  (E) 
Auburn  Oltisen  AdTsrtiaer  (B) 

BatsTia  News  (E) 

Binghamton  Press  (E) 

Buffalo  Courier-Express  (M) 

Buffalo  Oourler-Bxprsss  (S) 

Corning  Eyening  Deader  (E) 

Cortland  Standard  (B) 

Dunkirk  Obseryer  (E) 

(Elmira  Star  Oasette  h  Adyertiser  (KJOB) 
(Elmira  Sunday  Telegram  (8) 
tPreeport-Hempstead  Nassau  Beyiew  (E) 
Qeneya  Times  (E) 

Oloyersyllle  A  Johnstown  Herald 
A  Leader-Bepnbllcan  (MAE) 


Herkimer  Telegram  (E) 

(Ithaca  Journal  News  (E) 

Jamestown  Eyenlng  Journal  (E) 
Jamestown  Morning  Post  (M) 

Kingston  Daily  Freeman  (E) 

UtUe  Falls  Times  (E) 

Lockport  Union-Sun  A  Journal  (E) 
tDynbrook-Hempstead  Nassau  Star  (E) 
(Malone  Telegram  (E) 

*Mamaroneck  Timee  (E) 

*Mt.  Vernon  Argus  (E) 
(Newburgh-Beacon  News  (E) 

*New  Bocbelle  Standard  Star  (E) 
Norwich  Sun  (E) 

Niagara  Falls  Oasette  (E) 

(Ogdensbnrg  Journal  (E) 

Oneonta  Star  (M) 

*Ossinlng  Citisen  Beglster  (E) 


*Port  Jeryls  Union  Oasette  (E) 

*Port  Chester  Item  (E) 

Poughkeepsie  Star  A  Eagle  News  (EAM) 
*Peekskill  SUr  <E) 

(Bochester  Times  Union  (E) 

(Bochester  Democrat  A  Chronicle  (MAS) 
Borne  Sentinel  (E) 

(Saratoga  Springs  Saratoglan  (E) 
Schenectady  Union  Star  (E) 

Syracuse  Post  Standard  (MAS) 
*Tarrytown  News  (E) 

{The  Troy  Becord  (M) 

{The  Troy  Times  Becord  (E) 

(Utica  Obseryer-Dlspatch  (EAS) 

(UUca  Press  (M) 

*White  Plains  Beporter  (E) 

*Tonkers  Herald-Statesman  (E) 


(E)  Eyenlng  newspapers.  (M)  Morning  newspapers.  (8)  Sunday  newspapers.  *Westchester  newspapers  sold  in  comUnaUon. 
t  Nassau  County  (Mat.  L.  Z.)  newspapers  sold  in  combination.  (  Oannett  Newspapers,  Inc.  3  Sold  in  combination  only. 

THE  EMPIRE  —  r/je  NaJiarii 


I 


His  illnass  focusses  attention 
anew  upon  tho  drama  which 
surrounds  tho  solemn  man  in 
Rome  who  is  spiritual  father  to 
millions. 


Notable  For 
Peace  Effort 


VATICAN  CITY  («-!■  a 
d»aii(ing  world.  Po^  Ptus 
Xt  the  Mpmnr  pontitf  of  • 
ch«n(«)o«  fotUi,  ntvtr  ho* 
hetiUted  to  bt  '‘modtre." 

During  hi*  oNopvauvoly  tong 
reign.  especieO  to  rank  a«  om  e( 

:  the  meat  onpeftaM  In  the  church  a 
'  htetoty  *4  IV  centunea.  uuMveUun 
hae  f«^)o«arf  iaooratsun.  Me  wm 
.  the  laat  ul  tha  “pnaaaara  vt  the 
iVatican,'  under  hu  rule  recun- 
•ctlialHm  WM  Hlectad  with  the 
.  Ital.aa  tusttninanc  an  epochal 
.  event.  Out  tioly  one  i-f  many  ta 


I  .Viwi  though  ha  IS  The  blaitop 
of  Rnnte  andVicardlJeeuaChriat," 

!  “Primate  >.4  Italy’  and  •Patriarch 
j  e(  the  Weet.'  borne  aloft  by  the 
;  fatthfui  i*n  a  apenal  throne  tnto 
the  be^ilHa  ht  I'ner'a.  he  hw 
;  remained  tn  ennatkot  touch  »ith 


Hia  cficyclicaa  h 
church's  nght  to 
Celholir  youth  afi 
,  atteeha  by  iviialuar 


ive  u|>n«ld  the 
educaltufi  o( 


UUUUTIOM 

.\n  ktmoephera  n(  drama  sur- 
riemda  tte  aetiviiMO  of  Hta  lloti- 
neea  even  whan  aa  hetc.  cw  a 
\iait  to  the  Laiaran  niuaetim  ha 
braaiu  routine  ta  aert  relaxation 
from  the  haavy  probiemi  of  fatih 
and  adnuntatretion  which  are  tha 
burdeoa  of  his  tdke. 


NtAtU 

In  every  busy  day  tha  pniic  nuiat 
aat  apart  a  tune  for  ai^tude  and 
the  Avocation  of  divine  guidance 
upon  dedeiocis  effecting  the  apir- 
itual  live*  of  miUwne  id  Cathobca 
throughout  the  world's  BMat  far- 
flung  empti^' 


Steps  In  The  Eleetitm  Of  A  Pope 


The  dignity  and  atmosphere  of  this  full  pa^e  are  in  keeping  with  its  subject. 


Associated  Press  newspapers  receive 
from  the  AP  F eature  Service  a  continuous 
flow  of  newspaper  art.  It  is  distinctive  in 
treatment-avoUable  from  no  other  source. 


SIT* 


•■t  •> 


FEATURES 


Ten  Stories  Of  1 936  That  Didn ’t  Shake  The  World 


By  TIu  AP  PraiM  r«Stfnnc«  ' 

Historians,  impmwd  Wtis  th»  punng  twclvemonth'i 
succMHion  <>(  workt*ah«king  events,  rmv  record  1936  m 
*  grave  and  kolemn  ticnod. 

Thu  would  be  unfair  to  1936. 

The  >««r  dewrves  credit  for  duking  up  more  than  iu  share 
of  laughs 

Just  to  make  the  rv%'rird  complete,  the  AP  Feature  Service 
nominates  itM  own  *'ten  beat  stories”- -stones  that  made  swell 
resting  for  Rcxdiness. 

Ontainiy  postenty  should  pay  special  attentian  to  a  year 
•  which  saw  a  man  in  white  duck  pants  marching  in  a  king's 
funeral  procewion.  a  nnan  jumping  on  a  banquet  table  and 
toMing  feathers  in  people's  (ktaert 

DHiniteiy  ht&buijns  should  rememhera  vear  when  a  Uuda- 
pest  insuranrt*  saUvman  challenged  nine  men  to  durU  for  the 
hocM}r  of  his  wife,  when  a  dozen  women  claimed  a  SMO.fklC 
prtxe  in  a  liabv-beiintsg  rate 

If  a  vaudeville  gag  man  had  thought  up  thew'  stories,  they 
would  have  been  hilarious  but  insigniAcant  Mavbe  destiny  is 
a  gag  man. 


THCY  WANTED  TOMORROWS  PtE  TODAY 
Ymmc  Anienca  io  1936  demonstratad  Its  foresight  by  orgaaisiag 
a  Veterans  of  Future  Wara  (with  an  AusiUary  lor  girU)  to  de> 
mand  bonuses  in  advance  fur  Aghting  lo  the  negt  war.  Hare  college 
boys  and  sirls  at  Sprifuefteld.  Mo .  poae  ta  tableau  for  tha  causa 
with  a  cabbare  for  a  t^vnade.  a  paper  banner  and  low-powerad 
wooden  f  ifle 


THE  MAN  M  WHITE  DUCK  PANTS 

Among  KOkl«<rpaAgled  digniUrka  marching  m  King  Gaerga  V% 
fiixtemi  procession  news  pictures  afterwerd  showM  ooc  little  fcl> 
low  ID  white  duck  trousers  and  plain  felt  het  The  story  got  around 
that  he  was  a  masseur  who  some  way  had  get  rolx^  up  in  the 
prucesaiun  aiui  just  kept  marching  bwmuaa.  ba  mw  na  groeaCu: 
wav  lo  duck  out. 


On  the  lighter  side,  the  AP  Feature  Service  has  its  own  way  of  brightening  newspapers. 
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THE  1937  OUTLOOK 

Another  successfxU  year  is  forecast  for 
firms  which  advertise  and  for  the  media 
which  bring  their  messages  to  the  public. 
According  to  Standard  Statistics,  preliminary  fig. 
ures  indicate  that  1936  advertising  expenditures 
were  15  to  20  per  cent  ahead  of  1935,  and  were 
the  largest  since  1931,  bearing  out,  in  part,  a 
prediction  timorously  made  in  these  columns  a 
year  ago. 

For  1937,  it  is  expected  that  automotive,  build¬ 
ing,  toilet  goods,  liquor  and  other  important  ad¬ 
vertisers  will  increase  their  budgets  15  to  20  per 
cent  over  1936 — due  in  part  to  the  encouragement 
of  expenditures  by  the  surplus  profits  tax,  but 
mostly  to  the  optimism  generated  by  burgeoning 
business  during  the  last  four  months.  Whatever 
the  reason,  few  businesses  can  be  recalled  which 
went  broke  because  of  their  advertising  outlays. 

Newspaper  linage  closed  the  year  about  12  per 
cent  ahead  of  the  1936  volume,  and  with  60  per 
cent  of  the  1937  automotive  space  booked  for 
newspapers,  they  should  this  year  regain  nearly 
all  of  their  old-time  rank  as  general  advertising 
media.  If  the  United  Front  gets  organized  quickly 
enough  and  exerts  its  new  force  in  behalf  of 
newspapers  as  a  whole,  1937  may  show  a  marked 
improvement  in  the  daily  newspaper  status.  In 
any  event,  this  plan  should  be  well  enough  organ¬ 
ized  by  the  third  quarter  of  1937  to  bring  solid 
pressure  to  bear  on  1938  plans. 

Newspaper  circulations,  and  those  of  magazines, 
too,  are  again  near  or  above  their  old  peaks,  and 
advertising  rate  adjustments  will  receive  a  lot  of 
attention  during  this  year.  Not  all  of  depression’s 
dents  have  been  smoothed  out,  and  the  expense 
of  pay  increases,  higher  paper  prices  and  larger 
paper  consumption,  and  the  steadily  rising  trend 
of  all  prices  demand  that  newspaper  rates  keep 
similar  tempo.  Failure  to  watch  this  carefully 
prior  to  1930  cost  publishers  many  a  headache 
when  the  demand  came  that  they  adjust  their 
rates  to  the  downward  spiral. 


BRISBANE 

CAREER  unique  in  journalism  ended  with 
Arthur  Brisbane’s  passing.  In  it  was  none 
of  the  log  cabin-Horatio  Alger  element 
common  to  tales  of  American  achievement.  A.  B. 
was  the  son  of  an  accomplished  journalist  who 
had  sufficient  resources  to  give  the  youth  the  best 
education  his  times  afforded,  plus  a  social  philoso¬ 
phy  far  in  advance  of  his  own  era.  A  brilliant, 
always  interesting  and  sometimes  diffuse,  writer, 
Arthur  Brisbane  reached  before  his  25th  birth¬ 
day  greater  heights  than  the  majority  of  jour¬ 
nalists  attain  in  a  lifetime.  And  he  was  only 
beginning. 

He  was  always  a  writer.  There  were  few  days 
in  his  half-century  of  newspaper  service  that  did 
not  witness  the  publication  of  some  comment  reg¬ 
istered  on  his  typewriter  or  in  wax  records.  He 
could  and  did  write  on  anything,  in  brief  or  at 
length.  A  memory  marvelous  even  among  news¬ 
papermen,  a  command  of  short  trenchant  words, 
of  simple  imagery  that  brought  abstractions 
within  the  range  of  all  who  could  read  large 
print — these  were  Brisbane’s  tools,  but  they  don’t 
explain  him. 

Brisbane  might  have  been  a  great  editor  with¬ 
out  the  Hearst  newspapers  and  the  Hearst  news¬ 
papers  mi^t  have  attained  their  eminence  with¬ 
out  him.  The  combination  exerted  an  influence 
on  national  thinking  and  on  newspaper  processes 
that  had  no  precedent  and  may  never  be  repeated. 
The  Brisbane  editorials  and  features  that  made 
the  New  York  Journal  and  other  Hearst  papers 
in  the  early  years  of  this  century  were  well 
adapted  to  great  metropolitan  populations,  the 
majority  of  which  were  entering  their  second 
generation  of  American  citizenship.  Most  of 
these  people  never  bad  read  any  newspaper  regu¬ 
larly  imtil  they  foimd  the  Journal  speaking  their 
language  as  it  had  never  been  spoken  in  print. 

Brisb^e  grew  with  his  times.  He  never  ceased 
to  be  the  Great  Reporter,  seeing  news  in  all  that 
moved  about  him.  The  stviff  he  wrote  at  70  from 
Flemington.  N.  J.,  marched  with  as  sprightly  a 
step  as  did  the  prize-fight  cable  that  won  him 
his  spurs  at  23.  His  Sunday  editorials  were  prob¬ 
ably  the  most  finished  writing  he  did — set  in 
large  type,  with  characteristic  trimmings  of  bold 
face  and  capitals,  and  illustrated  with  a  half-page 
cartoon,  for  many  years  by  the  late  Winsor 
McCay  and  more  recently  by  Hal  Coffman.  They 
were  always  timely,  always  sensible,  usually 
patriotic  and  always  said  for  the  man  in  the 
street  what  he  thought  he  wanted  to  say  for 
himself. 

Best  known  of  his  writings  were  “Today”  and 
“This  Week,”  personal  columns  in  his  unmistak¬ 
able  style.  Best  known,  they  were  also  the  most 
criticised  by  people  who  see  nothing  good  in  the 
ephemera  of  journalese.  Even  Brisbane,  with  his 
encyclopedic  memory,  his  familiarity  with  page 
and  chapter  of  many  books  and  his  long  experi¬ 
ence,  occasionally  slipped  on  a  fact  and  delivered 
sometimes  an  oracular  judgment  on  misinforma¬ 
tion.  Among  his  millions  of  readers  were  thou¬ 
sands  who  sneered  at  “Brisbanality,”  but  their 
fleers  were  never  important  beside  the  fact  that 
so  much  of  his  tremendous  volume  was  accurate, 
pointed,  interesting,  and  informative. 

He  was  a  great  advertising  man,  because  he 
knew  the  notes  which  vibrated  coimter  chords 
in  the  popular  mind.  He  had  no  elaborate  theo¬ 
ries,  no  expensive  madiinery  to  investigate  mar¬ 
kets;  he  knew  simply  that  people  wanted  the 
comforts  of  life  that  had  been  denied  them  by 
poverty  and  he  knew  how  to  foster  that  desire 
with  plain  English.  His  business  acumen  was 
great,  as  his  real  estate  operations  testify,  but 
his  experience  as  a  newspaper  publisher  was 
brief  and  scattered.  It  is  perhaps  imfortunate 
that  he  appreciated  so  greatly  the  opportunity  for 
expressing  himself  in  ffie  Hearst  newspapers  and 
received  such  handsome  reward  for  his  writing 
that  he  did  not  become  proprietor  of  his  own 
newspapers.  Iliere  is  a  rich  field  for  speculation 
on  what  they  mi^t  have  been  and  what  influ¬ 
ence  they  mi^t  have  wielded  on  our  journalism 
and  civiUzation. 


He  that  will  love  life,  and  see  good  days, 
let  him  refrain  his  tongue  from  evil,  and  his 
lips  that  they  speak  no  guile. — 1.  Peter,  III;  10. 


What  will  be  the  future  of  the  Brisbane  form 
of  editorial?  Has  any  other  name  or  any  other 
mind  so  strong  a  hold  on  American  editors  as  to 
command  the  Page  One.  Column  One  space  that 
was  devoted  to  Brisbane  for  years  in  more  than 
200  daily  newspapers?  A  score  or  so  of  editors 
now  follow  his  technique  with  their  own  front 
page  conunents.  and  it  is  entirely  likely  that  many 
more  will  do  likewise. 

Whether  or  not  another  Brisbane  is  found  to 
carry  on  “Today”  as  a  S3mdicated  feature,  it  can 
be  said  that  Brisbane’s  enduring  monument  may 
be  his  restoration  of  personal  editorial  comment 
to  the  front  pages  of  newspapers,  giving  them  a 
character  that  had  been  lost  in  the  period  when 
colorless,  factual,  middle-of-the-road  journalism 
was  believed  to  be  the  course  that  led  to  success. 

Brisbane  was  sui  peneris,  but  to  newspaper 
writers  he  stands  as  a  new  shining  proof  ffiat  a 
man  with  something  to  say,  the  wit,  the  energy, 
and  the  ability  to  say  it  and  keep  on  saying  it 
can  attain  fame  and  fortune  while  the  straddlers 
are  struggling  in  obscurity. 


Let  1937  be  the  year  in  which  American 
journalism  emerged  bright  and  clear  from 
the  clouds  of  criticism  and  charges  of 
reaction  which  have  swirled  about  its 
head  too  long. 

SUPER  PRESS  BUREAU 

ASHINGTON  correspondents  are  con¬ 
cerned,  and  with  good  reason,  over  the 
possibility  that  a  central  press  bureau 
may  be  set  up  in  Washington  to  “co-ordinate”  the 
publicity  of  all  Government  departments,  except 
that  of  the  White  House  and  the  State  Department. 
It  would  be  a  belated  step  in  the  wrong  direction. 

Covering  Washington  is  on  the  way  to  becoming 
an  office-boy’s  job  if  handouts  are  to  be  the  only 
news  accessible  to  newspapers  on  the  activities  of 
men,  women,  and  institutions  which  are  spending 
the  taxpayer’s  money  at  the  rate  of  $5  billions  or 
more  every  year.  There  is  no  point  in  saying  that 
the  move  does  not  portend  censorship.  Of  course, 
it  does  not.  An  avowed  censorship  would  be 
shooed  into  the  Potomac  without  the  chance  to 
get  its  shoes  oil.  Any  censorship  will  be  indirect, 
brokered  through  the  censor’s  twin  brether,  the 
propagandist.  Without  ever  touching  a  blue  pen¬ 
cil  or  saying  “hush,”  an  astute  staff  in  charge  of  a 
central  publicity  bureau  could  paint  any  picture 
it  pleased  of  the  processes  of  government  Though 
an  alert  reporter  might  occasionally  break 
through  with  a  lead  from  a  grudge-ridden  em¬ 
ploye,  or  a  rebel  in  Congress  spring  a  story  that 
the  administration  wanted  to  cover,  the  wall  of 
sweetness  and  light  would  be  hard  to  scale  with 
regularity. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  has  done  a  fine  job  for  himself 
with  the  press,  and  seldom  gets  a  bad  personal 
break.  Not  so  much  can  be  said  for  his  Cabinet 
chiefs,  several  of  whom  lack  his  savior  faire  in 
their  newspaper  relations.  Probably  some  of  them 
would  like  to  be  protected  from  journalists  who 
ask  difficult  questions;  possibly  they  would  also 
like  to  have  their  department  as  well  represented 
in  the  news  as  others  with  chiefs  who  know  the 
publicity  angles.  None  of  these  considerations 
weighs  more  than  the  essential  that  the  press,  as 
the  eye  and  ear  of  the  public,  is  entitled  to  as 
direct  access  to  public  officials  as  can  be  afforded 
it  without  sacrifice  of  the  public  business.  We  see 
no  situation  of  the  latter  sort  sufficient  to  justify 
a  new  addition  to  Washington  propaganda. 


What  will  be  toritten  on  1937’s  clean 
page? 


HOLIDAYS  IN  BRITAIN 

FTER  20  years,  British  newspapers  are  again 
considering  the  wisdom  of  their  suspension 
on  Christmas  Day  and  Boxing  Day,  De¬ 
cember  26 — a  gap  that  arose  in  war-time  when 
men,  paper,  and  fuel  were  things  to  be  conserved. 

The  custom  has  persisted,  for  no  extraordinary 
reason,  but  newspaper  executives  are  now  won¬ 
dering  whether  this  48-hour  silence  is  for  the  best 
interests  of  journalism.  Radio,  controlled  by  the 
government-owned  BBC,  preserves  no  such 
silence,  and  the  newspapers,  which  seem  to  have 
scored  a  late  but  notable  triumph  over  the  broad¬ 
casters  in  the  abdication  crisis,  thought  seriously 
of  dropping  at  least  the  Boxing  Day  suspension  to 
keep  their  advantage. 

Broadcasting  under  government  auspices  has 
been  more  of  a  thorn  in  the  press  side  through  its 
news  bulletins  than  have  the  commercially  owned 
stations  of  the  U.SA.  through  advertising  compe¬ 
tition.  Morning  and  evening  papers  have  both 
suffered,  they  claim,  through  scooping  of  their  | 
news  by  the  BBC — though  our  observation  of  Lon¬ 
don  circulation  statements  reveal  no  downward 
tendency.  Whatever  the  truth,  it  is  undeniable 
that  the  business  of  the  press  is  to  fimction  every 
day,  arrange  its  staff  assignments  accordingly,  and 
take  the  lean  advertising  on  holidays  as  nature’s 
antidote  for  the  extra  fat  accumulated  in  pre¬ 
holiday  business.  News  is  the  prime  attraction 
for  the  public.  Too  many  days  off  gives  competi¬ 
tion  a  strong  lift  to  the  saddle. 


INDEX  OF  CHARACTER 

T  is  not  always  in  the  most  distinguished 
achievements  that  men’s  virtues  or  vices  may 
be  best  discerned;  but  very  often  an  acti<»  * 
of  small  note,  a  short  saying,  or  a  jest,  will  dis¬ 
tinguish  a  person’s  real  character  more  than  the 
greatest  sieges,  or  the  most  important  battles. 

Plutarch,  in  “Life  of  Alexander.” 


personaUy  Speaking 


'HE  Startijord  (Conn.)  Advocate,  semi-weekly  issuance.  E.  T.  W.  Gil- 
evening  daily,  is  owned  entirely  lespie  became  editor  and  R.  H.  Gil- 
members  of  one  family,  with  two  lespie,  publisher. 

The  business  was  incorporated  in 

-  1906  as  the  Gillespie  Bros.,  Inc.,  its 

present  name.  R.  H.  Gillespie  died  in 
1911  and  his  son  of  the  same  name, 
who  had  joined  the  company  in  1895, 
became  treasurer  of  the  corporation, 
general  manager  of  the  publishing 
business  and  editor  of  the  Advocate, 
which  positions  he  still  holds. 

Another  son  of  the  elder  R.  H.  Gil-  ] 
lespie,  Schuyler,  who  entered  the 
business  in  1903,  is  president  of  the 
corporation.  He  devotes  most  of  his 
time  to  management  of  the  large  com¬ 
mercial  and  book  printing  business 
carried  on  by  Gillespie  Bros.,  while 
his  brother’s  interest  is  centered  on 
the  newspaper. 

All  stock  of  the  corporation  is  held 
by  the  children  of  the  first  R.  H. 
Gillespie,  but  the  two  brothers  are 
the  only  members  of  the  family  now 


WESTBROOK 

PEGLER: 

Fair  Enough 


HUGH 

JOHNSON 


R.  H.  &  S.  W.  Gillespie 


ELEANOR 

ROOSEVELT; 


HEYWOOD 

BROUN* 


has  been  re-elected  a  member  of  the  of  the  Prescott  (Ariz.)  Courier  and 
board  of  directors  of  the  Muskogee  formerly  of  the  Phoenix  (Ariz.) 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Gazette,  has  been  appointed  by  Gov.- 

Elect  R.  C.  Stanford  as  superintendent 
of  the  Arizona  Pioneers’  Home  at 
Prescott. 

John  H.  Vogel,  assistant  business 
manager  of  the  El  Dorado  (Ark.) 
Daily  News  and  Evening  Times,  has 
been  elected  a  member  of  the  board 
(Continued  on  next  page) 


In  the  Business  Office 
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WASHINGTON 

MERRY-GO- 

ROUND 


SOMETHING  NEW! 


NIFTIES 


Dec.  24. 

Frank  E.  Glass,  grandson  of  the  late 
Frank  P.  Glass,  publisher  of  the  Bir- 
ningham  News  and  later  the  Mont- 
9onery  Advertiser,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  editor  of  the  Goodwater 
(Ala.)  Enterprise.  Mr.  Glass  suc¬ 
ceeds  Orrin  Williams  who  has  joined 
the  Intertype  Corporation  in  New  Or¬ 
leans. 

George  W.  Campbell,  publisher, 
Owosso  (Mich.)  Argus-Press,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Owosso 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

C.  K.  Robinson,  editor,  Asheville 
(N.  C.)  Times,  was  an  honor  guest  at 
the  annual  banquet  of  the  Buncombe 
County  Medical  Society  on  Dec.  22  in 
Asheville. 

Joel  H.  Bixby,  editor,  Muskogee 
(Okla.)  Phoenix  and  Times-Democrat, 


the  new  2-coluinn  panel  by 


Bobart  S,  AOan 


JEFF  MACHAMER 


strikes  a  decidedly  new  note  in  newspaper  entertainment, 

Machamer  is  an  artist  whose  ability  has  been  recognized 
in  many  fields.  Here  he  is  with  his  humor  and  his  attractive 
girls,  daily,  in  small  space. 


For  samples  and  terms, 
please  write  to 


FEATURE 

SYNDICATE 

220  EAST  42nd  street 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


McNaughl;  Syiulicate,  Inc. 

•  Greenwich,  Conn. 

New  York  Office,  Times  Bldg. 


CHICAGO  TRIBUN!- 
NEW  YORK  NEWS 
SYNDICATE,  INC. 


ARTHUR  W.  CRAWFORD 

General  Manager 

News  Bldg.,  220  Eost  42nd  St 
NEW  YORK 
MUrroy  Hill  21234 


Folks  Worth  Knowing 


W.  E.  Mitchell,  circulation  manager 
of  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Dispatch,  has 
been  named  president  of  the  Dallas 
Jimior  Chamber  of  Commerce.  He 
has  been  a  director  of  the  organization  at  least  is  familiar  to  many  of  the  cor¬ 
respondents,  that 
of  Senator  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge,  Jr., 
one  -  time  jour¬ 
nalist  and  the 
man  who  de¬ 
feated  Governor 
James  M.  Ciurley 
for  the  Senator¬ 
ial  post. 

After  graduat¬ 
ing  from  Har¬ 
vard  University, 
Lodge  became  a 
staff  reporter  for 
the  Boston  Eve¬ 
ning  Transcript,  covering  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  State  House  from  1924  until 
the  fall  of  the  following  year  when 


PERSONAL 


(Continued  from  page  29) 


of  governors  of  tne  unamoer  oi  v.om-  ^  vice-president  last 

merce  there.  year. 

.  Arthur  Cayot,  formerly  office  m^-  HeVbert  Schachte,  classified  adver- 
ager  of  the  classffied  advertemg  de-  ^  manager;  E.  Ray  DeVault, 
partmentof  the  New  York  Arnencan  ^reaslirer;  J^ie  W.  Mclver,  display 
h^  been  appomted  assistant  classified  advertising  soUcitor;  and  E.  M.  Ball, 
advertising  nmnager.  Mr.  Cayot  has  photographer,  of  the  Asheville 

been  with  the  American  m  various  Citizen-Times,  were  among 

capacities  for  the  past  18  years.  participants  in  the  AsheviUe 

'  —  Optimists  Club’s  big  Christmas  benefit 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  underprivileged  children. 

Including  Harold  A.  Brown  of  the  advertising 

Plte  Journalist,  merged  1907 ;  Newspaperdom,  Staff  of  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Times, 
merged  1925;  The  Fourth  Eetate.  merged  ^927.  has  been  transferred  to  the  Evansville 

(Ind.)  Press,  also  a  Scripps-Howard 
paper. 

Don  Anderson,  business  manager, 
Wisconsin  State  Journal,  Madison, 
has  been  re-elected  president  of 
the  Madison  Association  of  Com¬ 
merce. 


Hekby  C.  Lodge.  Je. 


Jemei  bright  Brava.  PraildeDt  ead  Editor. 
Chariee  B.  Oraorara.  Tnaaurer 
J.  A.  Brawa,  Jr..  SeereUrr 
Arthur  T.  Bob^  Dfaaetor 
Oairal  OfiraK 

Sereatenith  Floor  Old  Tbneo  BuUdiog 
43ad  Straol  and  Broadwar,  Now  York  Cttr,  N.  Y. 

BRyant  ftSOSl  MsSi  SOM,  8055  aad  805« 

Tbo  Oldeot  PubDaben'  and  AdrertlMn’  Journal 

la  America _ 


a.,  While  in  Washington  he  covered  the 
1-  White  House,  executive  departments 
j-  and  special  assignments.  He  also 
i.)  covered  the  national  party  conventions 
r-  of  1924,  1928  and  1932.  He  has  inter- 
s-  viewed  many  foreign  diplomats,  in¬ 
cluding  Prime  Minister  Mussolini  of 
Italy  in  1924.  Other  foreign  assign¬ 
ments  include  the  Nicaraguan  Revo- 
“  lution  in  1928,  the  Philippine  Islands 
i-  and  the  far  eastern  tropics  in  1929, 
is  and  the  London  Naval  Conference 
in  1930. 

George  Mather,  Albion  (Mich.)  Returning  to  his  Beverly,  Mass., 
Evening  Recorder  reporter,  escaped  home  in  1932,  Lodge  successfully 
■  ~  campaigned  and  was  elected  a  Repre¬ 

sentative  to  the  General  Court  of 
Massachusetts,  and  again  1934,  where 
he  made  a  political  name  for  himself 
as  a  leader  on  various  committees. 

Bom  in  Nahant,  Mass.,  on  July  5, 
1902,  Senator  Lodge  was  named  after 
his  illustrious  grandfather,  the  late 
United  States  Senator  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge.  He  is  a  nephew  of  the  late 
Congressman  Augustus  P.  Gardner 
and  brother  of  John  Davis  Lodge, 
husband  of  Francesca  Braggiotti  of 
Florence,  Italy.  His  father,  George 
Cabot  Lodge,  died  when  Henry  Lodge 
small  child.  While  a  Washing- 


Aiibnr  T.  Robb,  RnmNn  WOm;  Wettub  L  Braratt,  Paign  mar 
Managint  EMor;  Blra  Ckmow,  AeUns  Nem  EiUm;  lation  mat 

wSTi  Ck^llS?'  Evening  f 

Cbarim  B.  OroaoMi,  Qeneral  Manager:  Jamra  Wfb^  rell,  who  1 
Brawn,  Jr..  Bntinem  Manager;  Cbnrlm  T.  Stuar^  Adm-  tin,  Texas. 

Uetng  Manager;  George  H.  atrate,  CimdaHon  Manager; 

WUam  M.  Wilaon,  Manager  Pemaldt  Exchange  and 

Clatadltd  Adeertlaing.  _ 

W^lngton.  D.  C.  Conmpandent:  Qeoenl  Pram  Amoe.. 

Janm  I.  Butter  aad  Gaom  H.  Mannliig.  Jr.,  1223 

HaSanal  Preaa  Cluh  BUg„  Pbone  MatropoUtan  1030.  ■  .  nr  i.  -n  ~  ^ 

. — r .  tor,  Nashville  Tennessean, 
Cbleago  CorranoBdant:  Gaotga  A.  Biandenbuig,  tzi  .  ’  r  .  , 

LeSan  Onaranlee  and  Accident  Budding,  300  North  recovering  from  a  fractured  arm. 

MiaUgan  die,  TelejiboBa  Dearborn  677L _ 

reilli  riieel  nimimralellTM  r*-"  Wat 

aan.  2133  Daeig  Btaat,  Berkeley,  Cat,  Telapbone:  Tborn*  ... 

van  5847- Ken  Tayli^  1216  Neetk  Hcbaei  B^.  Ua  uninjured  Dec.  19,  when  his  automo- 

tue  struck  an  unlighted  steam  roUer. 

aean  United  Features,  PhUadelphta  Ledger 

t _ L-.  iSeu--  ,/T  rieFTl-T  — -*  and  Indianapolis  Times,  has  been  ap- 

tag,  Trahlgar^.,  ^  C.  1  A^’Delafana,  Manager,  pointed  legislative  and  political  writer 

for  the  Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph. 

CUm  ItwiwitittTi  JuMi  sbfB,  Um  c«Btrt  N«wt  porter  for  the  DeLand  (Fla.)  Sun* 
Ageney,  Hung  Wu  R^  Nanking,  China. _  News  and  the  Daytona  Beach  Sun- 

iraemational  Year^SJ?  NSbJ^talnlng  elraula-  Rf^ord,  h^  resigned  to  become  city 
adrertWng  rate  Newa  and  Featura  Serrleae.  editor  of  the  Goldsboro  (N.  C.)  Daily 
Namm  of  Bditora,  Pulfitera.  and  DepartMtM  fcara-  News- Argus. 
ttma  o(  mart  tbu  2,000  nawwapen  M  Uaitad  Statee 

aad  Canada  with  baale  data  of  landint  nafwapapara  of  tbe  G.  H.  Gib  Koenig,  for  over  11 

y^  assisted  with  the  Waukesha 
lilt  SaturW  In  Ma^Adrartyag  Coavan-  (Wis.)  Daily  Freeman  as  reporter, 
tka  number  fourtb  SatwIa^  Juna-Annual  ByndkaU  ^tor,  and  as  columnist  of  “Up 

Nl^tapapmUrage atatkttemontbly.  annually  and amni-  and  Down  Broadway,”  has  resigned 
ananaiiy  In  Fabtuary  and  Ai«uat— Monthly  ^uipment  to  take  over  the  Tri-County  News, 

Osseo,  Wis.,  and  the  Osseo  Printing 
pgnar  8baa— MaU  aad  daptb  o(  Columaa— KM  and  Co.,  which  he  recently  purchased  from 
Amount  Nawapapar  Equipment,  ate.— laat  Saturday  In  -  - -  _  .  — 


In  the  Editorial  Rooms 


l^ITH  America  dog-minded  as 
^  ’  never  before,  with  sales  of 
dogs  increasing,  with  attendance  at 
dog  shows  at  a  new  high,  with  sales 
of  dog  food  rising — alert  editors 
should  snap  up  this  corking  dog 
feature.  Circulation  and  advertising 
managers  will  second  the  motion. 


Bob  Becker  has  been  outdoor  editor 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune  for  fifteen 
years,  has  written  an  extremely 
popular  book  on  canines,  has  con¬ 
ducted  radio  chats  for  several  years 
and  is  himself  the  owner  of  four 
or  five  different  breeds.  Mostly 
About  Dogs  deals  with  the  practical 
problems  of  dog  care  for  the  aver¬ 
age  owner — feeding,  bathing,  groom¬ 
ing,  bad-habit  breaking  and  general 
training. 


was  a 

ton  correspondent.  Lodge  married  a 
home-town  sweetheart,  Emily  Sears. 
They  have  two  sons. 

When  interviewed  recently  by  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher,  Senator  Lodge  stated 
that,  “There  is  no  finer  training  for 
public  life  than  political  journalism. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  those  engaged  in 
either  politics  or  journalism  have  got 
to  make  an  intensive  study  of  public 
opinion.” 


R.  N.  Fuller.  Fred  Haeuser,  sports 
Maribii  Quldr— ibr  ipam  buyett'  kra  to  1500  «ky  and  editor  and  general  news  reporter  of 
ST  Freeman  for  three  years,  succeeds 

al  Btwapapm  markrta  laat  Saturday  In  Novambfr.  Koenig. 

Jack  Cory,  managing  editor,  Rhinc- 
Olmtay  adTartiriv  rate:  teaalant,  75e  pm  aaate  line,  lander  (WlS.)  Daily  News,  has  been 
.,  „  appointed  assistant  director  of  high¬ 

way  safety  for  Wisconsin,  effective 
Jan.  1. 

Orrin  Williams,  who  has  been  edi¬ 
tor  and  business  manager  of  the 
Goodwater  (Ala.)  Enterprise  and  the 
4^.a^.,j,.,„fn..,^iramu.nakmmHt.taete  Rockford  Chrwwle  for  the  past  15 
if  $16  iMT  wMk  mrm  m  low  a  rate  oo  a  5$  Umr  boM  at  months,  has  left  for  New  Orleans,  La., 
B Qurntw^Bura*’”**^’ **********  *** '***^*"**’  ^  connected  with  the 

amMad^l^ee  pm  acate  Lae  out  tbne;  OOe  pm  acate  Intertype  Corporation. 

MteUoraeuted:  50e.  pm  aiata  Ihte  ana  tima:  40e-  pm  nine  and  a  half  pound  daughter, 

Hata  Hue  tbraa  Umea  (oount  ilx  worda  to  tba  Una).  Ann  Cecilia,  has  been  bom  to  Mr.  and 
Subaerlptioii  rate:  By  mall  payable  la  adraoM  Unltad  Georce  W  Snrinvpr  Mr 

Slate  udldand  Poaaemlooa.  tipm  ymv;  Canada,  R50:  worge  W.  apnnger.  Mr. 

Fonim,  $5.  Springer  is  sports  writer  for  the 

Club  rate:  ^auhamM[0|»  to  eapa^addr^^  Springfield  (Mass.)  Republican. 
one  year  each  or  ana  aubaorlptlM  for  Uiraa  yaara,  tlO;  ,  . 

•re  iubaeript|ons  to  dillerant  addramea  fm  one  nar  each  Jacques  Verreault,  City  editor, 

L’Evenement.  has  resigned  his 
tetod  BuainaM  Papma  post  on  the  morning  paper,  to  become 

Ctetor  Mambm  <rf.  tbe  Audit  Bureau  .rf  Cta^Uone  assistant  citv  editor  on  Ouebec  L’Ac- 


During  1936  the  Chicago  Tribune 
chalked  up  a  big  increase  in  dog 
advertising  on  the  strength  of  Bob 
Becker’s  column.  Capitalize  on  the 
growing  interest  in  dogs.  Use  Mostly 
About  Dogs  and  watch  the  kennels, 
vets  and  manufacturers  of  dog  food 
and  accessories  respond.  Proofs  and 
prices  of  this  fine  weekly  feature 
are  yours  for  the  asking.  Phone, 
write  or  wire  today. 


(O.)  Reflector-Herald  and  congress¬ 
man-elect  from  the  13th  Ohio  district, 
was  honored  with  a  dinner  by  district 
Republican  leaders  in  Fremont,  O., 
last  week. 

P.  D.  Fahnestock,  business  editor, 
Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Times  and  its  former 
city  editor,  has  been  appointed  a 
regional  information  director  for  the 
Social  Security  Board. 

Zipp  Newman,  sports  editor  of  the 
Birmingham  News,  was  presented 
with  a  gold  wrist  watch  by  Victor  H. 
Hanson,  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
Birmin^am  News  Company,  in  recog¬ 
nition  of  25  years  of  continuous  ser¬ 
vice. 

Ross  S.  Nelson,  city  editor,  will 
leave  the  South  Bend  News-Times 
Jan.  1  to  become  secretary  to  Con¬ 
gressman  Samuel  B.  Pettengill  of  the 
’Third  Indiana  district. 


Timet 


‘A.B.C."  aa  Mowi: 


1  Sb  Moatht 

Ended 

Net 

Paid 

Total  Dit- 
tributioo 

June  30, 

1«S« . 

10,778 

11,801 

1936 . 

10,235 

11,333 

1034 . 

3,360 

10432 

1333 . 

8,730 

10420 

1333 . 

3,330 

10,387 

1331 . 

10,437 

11403 

« 

1310 . 

10,816 

12,310 

• 

1333 . 

3478 

11,106 

• 

1328 . 

8,383 

10,233 
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Editor  &  Publisher’s  Sixth  Annual  Newspaper 

Promotion  Contest 


rDITOR  &  PUBLISHER’S 
^  Newspaper  Promotion  Con> 
test  is  now  in  its  sixth  year.  It 
is  designed  not  only  to  reward 
newspaper  promotion  of  a  spe¬ 
cial  merit  but  to  create  the  pro¬ 
per  appreciation  by  publishers, 
advertisers,  agents  and  promo¬ 
tion  men  themselves  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  their  work  in  news¬ 
paper  development.  Entries  are 
welcome  from  all  daily  news¬ 
papers  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  regardless  of  their  size 
or  volume  of  advertising. 


other  prizes  are  awarded  ac¬ 
cordingly. 


This  plan  has  been  found 
eminently  fair  and  square,  as 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in 
the  years  that  the  contest  has 
been  under  way  not  a  single 
complaint  has  been  filed  with 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
bringing  into  question  the  meth¬ 
od  or  the  soundness  of  the  de¬ 
cision  of  the  Judges. 


iHCcnCN 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
desires  to  give  public  expres¬ 
sion  of  thanks  and  appreciation 
to  the  many  men  —  leaders  in 
advertising  and  agency  service 
— who  have  given  of  their  time 
unselfishly  to  this  highly  ideal¬ 
istic  and  intensely  practical  ef¬ 
fort  to  improve  newspaper  pro¬ 
motion.  The  list  of  judges  who 
have  served  this  past  five  years 
— some  sixty  or  more  —  read 
like  a  “Who’s  Who”  of  Adver¬ 
tising  and  includes  the  names 
of  men  who  exercise  a  power¬ 
ful  influence  in  the  placing  of 
millions  of  national  advertising 
dollars  in  newspapers. 


All  promotion  entries  must 
be  simply  moimted  upon  a  firm 
backing  and  properly  identified 
and  labelled  as  to  the  classi¬ 
fication  for  which  they  are  en¬ 
tered.  Obviously  such  careful 
painstaking  presentation  of  ma¬ 
terial  makes  for  easier  handling 
and  evaluation  than  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  loose  proofs  or  tear 
sheets.  Uniformity  of  mount¬ 
ing  and  labeling  all  the  entries 
of  a  single  newspaper  is  help¬ 
ful  in  the  judging. 


The  new  Editor  &  Publisher  Cup,  won 
hut  year  by  Des  Moines  Register  & 
Tribune  for  best  all-around  promotion. 


The  Bronze  Plaque 


SUMMARY  OF  CLASSIFICATIONS  IN  THE  AWARDS 


1.  BEST  ALL  AROUND  PROMOTION  WORK  BT  AN  INDIVIDUAL  NEWSPAPER 

BMed  on  the  yesi’s  work  and  including  all  phaies  of  promotion — Advertising, 

Olrcnlatlon,  Direct  MaU,  Besearch,  etc. 

First  Award — Silver  Loving  Cup  and  Bronse  Plaque  shown  in  the  accompanying 

Illustrations. 

Second  Award — Certiilcates  of  Honorable  Mention  and  Distinguished  Merit. 

2.  ADVERTISEMENT  FOR  CIRCULATION 

(a)  The  most  valuable  single  advertisement  for  circulation  purposes. 

(b)  The  most  valuable  campaign  of  three  or  more  advertisements  for  circulation 
purposes. 

CertUlcates  of  Honorable  Mention  and  Distinguished  Merit  will  form  the  first 

and  second  awards  in  this  and  all  following  classUlcatlons. 

3.  ADVERTISEMENTS  FOR  ADVERTISING 

(a)  The  most  valuable  single  newspaper  advertisement  directed  to  advertisers 
and  appearing  in  newspapers. 

(b)  The  most  valuable  campaign  of  three  or  more  advertisements  addressed  to 
advertisers  and  appearing  in  newspapers. 

4.  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

(a)  The  most  valuable  single  advertisement  for  promotion  of  classified  advertis¬ 
ing. 

(b)  The  most  valuable  campaign  of  three  or  more  advertisements  for  promotion 
of  classified  advertising. 

5.  TRADE  PAPER  ADVERTISING 

(a)  The  most  valuable  single  auvertisement  appearing  in  trade  papers. 

(b)  The  most  valuable  trade  paper  campaign  of  three  or  more  advertisements 
appearing  in  trade  papers. 

6.  DIRECT  MAIL  ADVERTISING 

(a)  The  most  valuable  single  mailing  piece  directed  to  advertisers. 

(b)  The  most  valuable  campaign  of  three  or  more  mailing  pieces  directed  to 
advertisers. 


Entries  for  the  1936  contest 
close  at  midnight  February 
28th,  1937,  and  cover  all  pro¬ 
motion  of  the  year  1936. 


The  names  of  the  judges  for 
the  1936  contest  will  be  an¬ 
nounced  in  an  early  issue  of 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


When  all  of  the  promotion 
entries  have  been  duly  classi¬ 
fied  and  identified  by  the  EDI¬ 
TOR  &  PUBLISHER  they  are 
placed  in  the  Art  Gallery  of 
the  Union  League  Club  of  New 
York  where  a  group  of  twelve 
to  fifteen  prominent  agency  ex¬ 
ecutives  and  national  advertis¬ 
ers  and  copy  experts  make  the 
appraisal  and  do  the  evaluating. 
These  gentlemen  have  been 
selected  each  year  by  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER  to  constitute  the 
Jury  of  Awards.  At  the  time 
of  the  making  the  award,  the 
management  of  EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER  has  nothing 
whatever  to  say  regarding  the 
awards  the  Jury  makes. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
begs  leave  also  to  express  its 
sincere  thanks  and  apprecia¬ 
tion  to  the  officers  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  National  Newspa¬ 
per  Promotion  Association  for 
their  kind  interest  and  coopera¬ 
tion  through  the  years  in  mak¬ 
ing  the  effort  in  every  way  suc¬ 
cessful. 


With  EDITOR  &  PUB¬ 
LISHER  it  has  been  a  labor 
of  love.  And  it  is  particularly 
gratif3nng  to  find  that  the  con¬ 
test  has  been  regarded  by  all 
parties  in  interest  as  in  every 
way  —  “constructive”  and  as 
having  “raised  the  standard  of 
all  newspaper  promotion.” 


7.  DATA  BOOKS 

(s)  The  most  valuuble  Date  Book  presenting  a  general  analysis  of  the  market 
and  the  newspaper. 

8.  RESEARCH  STUDIES 

(a)  The  most  valuable  research  study  analysing  some  specifle  phase  of  the 
market  or  the  newspaper. 

9.  TO  SUPPORT  UNITED  FRONT  MOVEMENT  t 

(a)  The  most  valuable  single  advertisement  for  advancing  the  newspaper  as  the 
great  primary  medium  of  advertising. 

(b)  The  most  valuable  campaign  of  three  or  more  advertisements  for  advancing 
the  interest  of  newspapers  as  a  whole. 

10.  BEST  ALL  AROUND  PROMOTION  WORK  BY  A  REGIONAL  ASSOCIATION 

OR  A  GROUP  OF  NEWSPAPERS  UNDER  COMMON  OWNERSHIP 

Based  on  an  entire  year’s  work  and  including  all  the  phases  of  promotion. 


The  existing  classifications 
were  developed  by  EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER  in  cooperation 
with  the  officers  of  the  N.  N. 
P.  A.  and  have  been  further  sim¬ 
plified,  clarified  and  refined  this 
year  as  is  shown  in  the  two 
column  box  at  the  bottom  cen¬ 
ter  of  this  page. 


The  Jury  organizes  by  elect¬ 
ing  a  Chairman  and  formulat¬ 
ing  its  own  rules  of  procedure. 
Sub  committees  of  judges  eval¬ 
uate  the  various  classifications 
and  then  the  Jury  as  a  whole 
decides  the  BEST  ALL- 
AROUND  PROMOTION  OF 
THE  YEAR  and  the  first  and 


Entries  should  be  earefully  pocked  to  prevent  damage  in  transit  and  should  be  addressed:  Newspaper  Promotion  Contest 


Building  Nev 

Entries  postmarked  after  midnight,  February  28,  will  not  be  considered  by  the  judges. 


CLINE  ELEC.  MFC.  CO 


ChKoqo  211  West  Woc^er  Dnve 
Mc-w  YofK  220  F  -42’“d  rt 
San  Frar.c«sco  1st  So*  I  Pcf  «  Fiij 


Adams,  Indianapolis  Star,  Believes 
Bonus  Plan  Aids  Classified  Sales 

By  S.  S.  Adams  secure  new  accounts  for  his  classified 

ClauiSed  Advertising  Manager  columns. 

indiantpolit  Star  I  do  not  believe  it  is  possible  for  s 

I  HAVE  read,  with  great  interest,  sales  manager  to  know  when  a  mar 
Mr.  Morton  J.  A.  McDonald’s  ar-  is  doing  his  maximiun  capacity  anc 
dele  in  the  Nov.  21  issue  of  Editor  &  I  frankly  doubt  if  the  salesman  him- 
E^ublisber,  taking  self  knows.  At  one  time  or  another 


De  Kruif,  Medical  Authority,  Seeka  ReportCrS  Ott  HotlOr  Roll 

Education  on  Social  Diseases  _  . 

Among  the  roster  of  Americans 
Washincton,  D.  C.,  Dec.  28.— A  plea  named  by  the  Notion  for  their  honor 
for  popular  education  of  the  dangers,  roll  of  1936  are  a  number  of  news- 
both  economic  and  social,  arising  from  papermen.  They  are: 
the  prevalence  of  venereal  diseases  George  McLean,  editor  of  the 
was  voiced  today  at  the  Conference  Tupelo  (Miss.)  Doily  Journal,  “who 
for  Venereal  Disease  Control  Work  by  has  for  the  past  year  successfully 
Paul  de  Kruif,  noted  author  on  medli-  conducted  a  liberal  newspaper  in  the 
cal  subjects.  dark  regions  of  Mississippi.” 

The  conference  was  called  by  Sur-  Paul  C.  Smith,  editor  of  the  Son 
geon  General  Thomas  Parran  of  the  Francisco  Chronicle,  for  his  series  of 
United  States  Public  Health  Service,  editorials  and  articles  on  the  Califor- 
and  is  the  first  of  its  kind,  to  discuss  nia  lettuce  strike  entitled,  “It  Did 
and  formulate  plans  to  control  and  Happen  Here.” 

eradicate  syphUis  and  gonorrhea.  jay  Allen,  Chicago  Tribune,  Law- 

While  addressing  himseU  to  doctors  rence  Femsworth,  New  York  Timet 
and  public  health  officials,  de  Kruif  and  Louis  Fischer,  of  the  Nation,  for 
emphasized  the  need  for  si^pport  ond  reporting  of  the  civil  war  in  Spain 
adequate  pubUcity  from  the  press  of  paul  W.  Ward,  for  reporting  of  the 
the  nation  to  make  strides  towards  election  campaign, 
their  objective.  Art  Yoimg  for  his  contribution  to 


Donald  are  ex-  Mr.  McDonald’s  article  is  fine  and 
ceedingly  inter-  I  only  wish  it  were  possible  for  us 
esting,  but  I  do  to  secure  the  type  of  man  he  outlines, 
not  believe  they  My  question  is,  where  can  this  type 
would  be  en-  of  man  be  foimd  wdienever  vacancies 
tirely  practical  occur  and  what  assurance  would  we 
to  papers  as  a  have  that  he  would  measure  up  to 
whole  through  these  qualifications?  Naturally  every 
the  coimtry,  es-  effort  is  made  to  secure  this  type  of 
pecially  in  a  man,  but  how  many  times  out  of  ten 
keenly  competi-  do  we  get  them? 

onald  states  that  A  salesman’s  income,  predicated  to 
.  .  in  sports,  science  a  certain  extent  upon  the  business  he 
and  business  love  the  game  for  its  obtains,  will  be  an  incentive  for  him 
own  sake.  This  is  quite  true,  but  to  work  more  diligently  and  attempt 
everyone  hopes  to  receive  his  reward  to  secure  each  and  every  line  avail- 
in  one  way  or  another,  whether  it  be  able  and  the  imiversal  use  of  bonus 
the  scientist  who  basks  in  the  glory  systems,  in  one  form  or  another, 
and  fame  of  a  newly  discovered  for-  should  do  its  own  narrating. 

mula  or  the  foot-ball  player  who  - 

made  an  80-yard  run  for  the  wiiming  3  HEARST  CORP.  MERGE 
touchdown.  The  financial  reward  Sacramento,  Calif.,  Dec.  26 — Hearst 
comes  also,  sooner  or  later.  Publications,  Inc.,  retained  its  own 

In  employing  sales  people,  naturally  name  and  obtained  all  of  the  stock  of 
every  clashed  manager  attempts  to  two  other  William  Randolph  Hearst 
secure  the  one  he  thhiks  best  quali-  organizations  \mder  merger  papers 
fied  to  fill  his  opening  and  he  can  only  filed  here  today  with  Secretary  of 
hope  that  his  judgment  has  been  cor-  State  Frank  C.  Jordan.  The  corpora- 
rect,  but,  as  we  all  know,  time  and  tions  merged  with  Hearst  Consolidated 
service  may  show  an  error.  Mr.  Me-  were  the  Examiner  Printing  Co.,  which 
Donald  also  states  that  the  man  who  publishes  the  San  Francisco  Examiner, 
stops  to  figure  “what’s  in  it  for  me”  and  the  Los  Angeles  Examiner.  Docu- 
perhaps  is  not  of  the  right  calibre  to  ments  received  by  the  state  official 
have  working  on  a  newspaper.  In  were  signed  by  Charles  Mayer,  vice¬ 
selling  classified  advertising,  where  so  president,  Hearst  Publications,  Inc.; 
many  calls  have  to  be  made  daily  and  Clarence  R.  Lindner,  vice-president, 
so  many  ads  gotten  to  amoimt  to  any  Examiner  Printing  Co.,  and  G.  G. 
great  bulk,  I  do  not  believe  the  sales-  Yoimg,  president,  Los  Angeles  Ex¬ 
man  has  time  to  stop  and  ask  himself  aminer. 

Again  I  reiterate  that  a  well-rounded  COLOR  IN  Cl^SSIFIED 

and  planned  bonus  system  is  one  of  Four  pages  of  classified  display  see¬ 
the  classified  manager’s  test  assistants,  tion  of  the  Washington  Daily  News, 
If  a  man  is  employed  on  a  straight  Dec.  25,  contained  Christmas  greet- 
salary  and  no  bonus  Eirrangement,  he  ings  to  the  readers  from  the  adver- 
is  apt  to  overlook  sources  that  mi^t  tisers.  Most  ads  were  one  inch,  noth- 
produce  business,  knowing  that  he  mg  smaller  on  those  pages  and  in 
will  receive  the  same  salary  whether  every  one  the  name  of  the  advertiser 
he  gets  Aat  business  or  not  this  week,  was  printed  in  red. 

I^  m  the  afternoon,  when  it  is  peoRIA:1c^E  INCREASED 
about  time  to  come  mto  the  office,  he 

remembers  he  overlooked  John  Jones’  A,  wage  increase  of  7*4  cents  an 
account  several  blocks  away,  who  hour  has  been  granted  the  Peoria 
might  have  an  ad  for  him,  there  is  Typographical  Union  No.  29.  Checks, 
a  possibUity  he  might  figure  he  can  averaging  between  $30  and  $35  were 
forget  that  fall  today  because  this  ac-  presented  to  Ae  printers  Wed.,  repre¬ 
count  wouldn’t  have  an  ad  anyway  senting  the  increase  from  Oct.  1  to 
and  that  he  will  make  that  call  the  Dec.  20. 
first  thing  tomorrow.  Sometimes  he 
does — sometimes  he  doesn’t  In  this 
manner,  a  good  deal  of  revenue  can 
be  lost  yearly  to  his  paper.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  the  salesman  is 

working  under  a  well  roimded  bonus  _  _  __  — 

system,  he  knows  that  ads  from  ac-  T  Y  |  ■■  p 

counts  such  as  these  will  bolster  his  "  19  Ji  A  l«  Ju 

weekly  earnings  and,  after  all,  he  is  n  i  wc c 

naturally  most  interested  in  things  that  r  lx  C  O  O  lx  I  ▼  C  O 

will  improve  his  status  and  at  the  same 

time  will  give  him  a  good  linage  and  CONTROL 

ad  count  record.  RmU,  T*nsions 

A  well-roimded  bonus  system  works  Past*rs . . . 

to  the  advantage  of  the  newspaper  as 
well  as  the  salesman,  because  the 
salesman  must  extend  his  test  efforts 
each  and  every  day  to  gain  financially 
from  it  To  keep  his  linage  up,  he 

will  have  to  use  a  well  planned  selling  ^^^BSSB3b|23s2ESSS|^^H 
program  which  will  not  only  be 
beneficial  to  himself  today,  this  month, 
but  next  year,  and  to  the  paper  as 

well.  It  furnishes  the  incentive  to  do  ^B9p^MP[|aiwG9B|^^9Sj&E^H 
his  utmost  each  and  every  day  to 
continually  hold  up  his  linage  and 


S.  S.  Adams 


A  Happy  New  Year  for 


reach.  It  means  keeping 
the  family  circle  unbroken 
—contacts  with  people- 
gaiety,  solace,  friendship. 
It  means  greater  comfort, 
security;  quick  aid  in 
emergency. 

Whether  it  be  the  grand 
house  on  the  hill  or  the  cot¬ 
tage  in  the  valley,  there's 
more  happiness  for  every¬ 
body  when  there's  a  tele¬ 
phone  in  the  home. 


That's  a  real  letter  —  written 
by  a  real  Kathryn  —  to  her 
brother.  You  con  read  her 
happiness  in  every  line.  She's 
mighty  glad  to  hove  the  tele¬ 
phone  back. 

And  so  are  a  great  many 
other  men  and  women  these 
days.  About  850,000  new 
telephones  have  been  in¬ 
stalled  in  the  past  year. 

That  means  more  than  just 
having  a  telephone  within 
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^earst-McClatchy  Chain 
Dedicated  with  Program 

S*K  Francisco,  Dec.  29 — Dedicatory 
p;ogram.s  tonight  inaugurated  a  new 
fyitfnmia  radio  network  comprised  of 
gearst  Radio  and  McClatchy  News¬ 
papers’  stations. 

Ihe  stations  are  KYA,  located  in  the 
geerst  Building,  home  of  the  San 
ffwicisco  Examiner,  San  Francisco; 
ffiME— Los  Angeles;  KFBK — Sacra- 
B*nto;  KMJ— Fresno;  KERN— Bak- 
e„aeld  and  KWG— Stockton.  KYA 
lod  KEHE  are  Hearst  properties, 
igiile  the  other  stations  are  operated 
l)^  publishers  of  the  Bee  newspapers 
in  ^cramento,  Fresno  and  Modesto. 

yiss  Blanche  Bates,  wife  of  George 
Qreel,  publicist,  starred  in  a  radio 
drama  presented  from  San  Francisco 
IS  a  part  of  the  program  dedicating 
die  new  network,  known  as  the  Call- 
iomia  Radio  System. 

The  McClatchy  stations  became  af¬ 
filiated  with  the  National  Broadcast¬ 
ing  System  officially  today.  KFBK 
has  just  recently  installed  all  new 
equipment  and  opened  modern  studios 
at  Sacramento.  KMJ  opened  up  new 
studios  and  started  using  new  equip¬ 
ment  this  week. 

KEHE  at  Los  Angeles  opened  a  new 
studio  and  started  operation  over  a 
new  5,000  watt  station  this  week. 
Completion  of  a  new  KYA  transmitter 
and  renovation  of  the  San  Francisco 
studios  is  scheduled  for  mid-February. 

G.  C.  Hamilton,  executive  head, 
McClatchy  newspapers,  spoke  of  an 
NBC  hookup  inaugurating  the  affilia¬ 
tion.  The  broadcasting  tieup  is  in  line 
with  the  late  C.  K.  McClatchy’s  aim 
of  devoting  his  papers  to  service  of 
the  public,  he  said. 

BANKERS  APPOINT  KNOWLES 

Vernon  Knowles,  for  a  decade  a 
prominent  newspaper  executive  in 
Canada,  has  been  engaged  as  public 
relations  adviser  to  the  Canadian 
Bankers’  Association.  He  has  lately 
been  managing  editor  of  the  Toronto 
Daily  Star,  having  previously  been 
executive  editor  and  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Toronto  Mail 
and  Empire.  After  homesteading  in 
Alberta  in  1909,  he  entered  newspaper 
work  as  a  reporter,  rising  to  an  edi¬ 
torial  position  in  Saskatoon.  In  Win¬ 
nipeg  he  was  general  manager  of  the 
Telegram  and  later  managing  editor 
of  the  Tribune.  He  also  served  in  news¬ 
paper  executive  capacities  in  the  U.  S. 


N.  Y.  CLASSIFIED  MEN  ELECT 

F.  S.  Towle,  Jr.,  of  the  Long  Island 
Daily  Star,  was  elected  president  of 
the  Classified  Advertising  Managers’ 
Association  of  New  York  last  week  at 
a  meeting  in  the  Advertising  Club. 
C.  M.  Carroll,  New  York  Times,  was 
elected  vice-president,  and  F,  M.  Hel- 
land,  Jersey  City  Jersey  Journal,  sec¬ 
retary-  treasurer. 


Transcript  Offers 

Contract  to  Guild 

(By  telegraph  to  Editok  &  Publishek) 

Boston,  Dec.  30 — Following  several 
conferences  on  collective  bargaining 
with  a  Boston  Newspaper  Guild  com¬ 
mittee,  William  Hines,  publisher  of  the 
Boston  Transcript,  today  submitted 
a  contract  to  the  committee  for  ac¬ 
ceptance  affecting  three  cub  reporters, 
six  office  boys,  and  four  clerks.  The 
contract  states  that  “because  of  the 
difficult  financial  condition  tmder 
which  the  Boston  Evening  Transcript 
has  been  operating  for  six  years,  dur¬ 
ing  which  time  it  showed  large 
operating  losses,  and  because  it  is 
only  now  satisfactorily  emerging  from 
that  condition  and  showing  prohts  but 
still  facing  a  heavy  debt,  all  discussion 
of  wages  will  be  held  in  abeyance 
until  Oct.  1,  1937,  except  as  follows.” 

In  brief,  any  full-time  editorial  em¬ 
ploye  receiving  less  than  $25  weekly 
will  be  raised  to  that  amoimt  Finan¬ 
cial  status  permitting  between  now 
and  next  October,  the  wage  scale  for 
reporters,  rewriters,  copy  readers, 
special  writers,  photographers  and  ar¬ 
tists  will  be  $25  for  beginners,  gradu¬ 
ating  to  $45  for  over  five  years’  ex¬ 
perience.  Office  boys,  clerks,  ticker 
gummers,  editorial  secretaries,  will 
have  a  $15  minium. 

Forty-hour  sixday  week  is  provided, 
with  30  days  maximum  sick  leave. 
Employes  of  more  than  two  years’  ser¬ 
vice  will  receive  six  weeks’  pay  on 
dismissal,  others  two  weeks. 


USING  CARRIER  PIGEONS 

Salt  Lake  City,  Dec.  28 — The  Salt 
Lake  Tribune  and  Telegram  editors 
are  finding  carrier  pigeons  of  great 
value  in  carrying  stories  into  the  of¬ 
fice.  The  papers  had  an  opportunity 
last  week  to  put  the  birds  to  a  severe 
practical  test  when  Bill  McDougall  of 
the  Telegram  staff  went  with  a  search 
party  for  a  plane  that  had  crashed  in 
the  Rocky  Mountain  region. 
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INTERNATIOIIAL  YEAR  BOOK 

(The  Red  Book) 
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The  Newspaper  Book 
of  Knowledge” 


To  Be  Published  as  Section  Two 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
For  Saturday,  January  30th 


Will  Answer  50,000  Questions 
During  the  Next  Twelve  Months! 


A  POWERFUL  ADVERTISING 
MEDIUM 


Forms  Close  January  23rd 


REGULAR  ADVERTISING  RATES  APPLY: 
PAGES.  $250;  HALF  PAGES.  $140; 
QUARTER  PAGES.  $75  OR  YOUR 
PREVAILING  CONTRACT  RATE 


BEST  PREFERRED  POSITIONS 
BEING  RAPIDLY  TAKEN 
Don't  Delayl  Wire  Your  Reservation  Today. 
DO  IT  NOW. 


Editor  &  Publisher 


1700  Times  Building 
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34^SYNDICATES 


MUCH  SPECULATION  BY  SYNDICATES  and  £our-colimn  panel  cartoon  form  a 

k  w  1  csume  of  thc  year  s  news  events. 

ON  FUTURE  OF  BRISBANE’S  COLUMNS  oravm  by  H.  E.  Homan  the  cartoon 


CIRCULATORS 

EVERYWHERE 


_  shows  the  monthly  march  of  events 

No  Word  from  King  Features  on  Plans — Writings  Carried  around  the  world,  beginning  with  the 

by  200  D.ilie.  .nd  Almo.1  1,200  We«kli«^ 

Liked  Best  to  Be  Reporter  January  to  the  abdication  of  King 

-  Edward  in  December. 

By  ROBERT  U.  BROWN  •  •  • 

PROBLEM  of  the  hour  is  what  interpretation  of  science  to  laymen,  SEVERAL  new  features  are  being 
King  Features  will  do  to  fill  the  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Davis  “for  inter-  ^  offered  by  the  Central  Press  As- 
gap  created  by  the  death  of  Arthur  preting  to  the  people  of  the  nation  the  sociation.  Among  them  is  an  illus- 
Brisbane,  probably  the  world’s  great-  rapid  progress  of  science  upon  which  trated  series  entitled  "Stars  of  Y^- 
est  columnist  and  newspaper  writer,  modem  civilization  depends  and  for  terday,”  nKor->  Raurioc  tollino 
No  word  has  been  forthcoming  the  organized  dissemination  of  re-  what  ti 
from  officials  of  the  syndicate  as  to  search  findings  as  news.”  now  d 

the  futiu%  of  his  column,  .“Today,”  Addressing  the  American  Associ- 
or  his  weekly  column,  “This  Week.”  tion  for  the  Advancement  of  Science 
Whatever  develops,  more  than  200  ^  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  Wednesday, 
daily  newspapers  and  about  1,200  Watson  Davis  said  that  we  have  a  ” 
weeklies  are  keenly  interested.  Mil-  more  subtle  barrier  to  intellectual 
lions  of  readers  of  these  papers  were  freedom  than  censorship  or  dictators.  » 

Brichane  fana  “It  is  what  might  be  called  ‘the  vested  *  : 

P  ■  ,  ,  j  ,  .  interest  of  the  mind,’  ”  he  said.  Stat-  f®mn  i 

Brisbane  s  daily  column  was  most-  .  „  ^  gress 

ly  information  for  his  readers.  Facts  Z  has  pr 

and  figures  were  plentiful  with  a  named  a  number  of  the  “dark  ai4as”  ^ope  £ 
little  editorial  comment  mixed  in.  ,  ■  ,  tu  j-  ♦  j 

TT-  o  J  JVA  •  1  1  of  science,  such  as  the  distortion  and 

Sun^y  editorial  always  ^cu-  of  genetics,  prevalence  of 

pied  a  full  page  with  an  editorial  ^u^rstition,  attitude  of  most  toward  ^  N/ 

^toon  and  what  m  office  glance  kn^jedge  of  venereal  disease.  sal  Sb 

became  to  be  known  as  a  book  re-  ~~  «rill  co 

view.”  Sometimes  it  was  a  book  re-  ,  added,  ^e  increased  attention  »  nire 
view,  never  a  modem  book  but  a  PJ®“  has  paid  to  science  in 

classic,  and  quite  often  was  a  phUo-  15  years  is  a  wlmlesome  and 

sophical  treatise  on  history,  traditions,  hopefm  phenomenon.  But  he  con-  ,  >  • 

or  the  lilrt»  eluded  by  wammg  agamst  the  evils  of  ^ 

Damon  Runyon  in  his  column,  “To-  inaccurate  reporting  of  scientific 
day’s  Review,”  recently  wrote:  events.  News 

“We  are  quite  sure  that  Mr.  Bris-  David  Dietz,  science  editor  of  the  ^ 
bane  liked  himself  best  in  the  role  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers,  cilso  ad-  Uolme 
of  reporter.  dress^  the  group,  on  “Science  and  boreal 

“His  triumphs  as  an  editor,  his  the  American  Press,”  in  which  he  columi 
fame  as  an  editorial  writer,  were  sec-  related  the  growth  of  science  report-  ^le  E 
ondary  with  him,  we  think,  to  his  hig  in  the  newspapers  and  asked  j^ews 
reportorial  work.  When  he  remin-  scientists  and  newspapermen  to  adopt 
isced,  it  was  usually  of  his  work  as  a  program  for  research.  Forbei 

a  reporter.  *  *  •  Knicki 

“His  daily  column  was  mainly  just  ^  trpHREE  COMRADES,”  the  latest  Prune 
great  reporting.  His  simplicity  of  I  ^y  Erich  Maria  Remar-  cate  1 

style  made  it  e^y  enou^  to  umt^  world-famous  German  author  of  Young 

m  the  matter  of  mere  form,  and  he  ■  ■--  -  •  •  —  —  ••  •  - 

had  himdreds  of  imitators,  but  where 
they  all  stubbed  their  toes  was  in 
substance. 

“No  one  could  imitate  the  thought 
of  that  mighty  brain.” 

He  Wcis  the  highest  paid  syndicate 
writer  in  the  field  working  for  Mr. 

Hearst  on  a  fiat  salfiry  of  $260,000  per 
year.  Never  in  39  years  with  Hearst 
did  he  miss  a  day  with  his  copy. 

Brisbane  start^  syndicating  his 
columns  through  King  about  17  years 
ago.  Previous  to  his  Hearst  connec¬ 
tion,  when  he  was  London  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  New  York  Sun,  his 
cabled  dispatches  were  syndicated 
through  that  paper. 

He  is  known  to  have  employed 
many  men  who  later  became  famous. 

He  hired  Alfred  Henry  Lewis,  Jack 
London,  Stephen  Cr£me,  Irvin  S.  Cobb 
and  Richard  Harding  Davis,  who  he 
always  mentioned  as  the  greatest  re¬ 
porter  he  had  ever  known. 

Damon  Rimy  on  also  wrote: 

“We  have  had  a  raft  of  little  imi¬ 
tation  Brisbanes  aroimd  for  years 
past,  and  now  that  he  is  gone,  you 
may  look  for  a  veritable  pest  of  them 
for  awhile. 

“But  there  never  was  but  one  real 
Brisbane,  and  we  are  pretty  sure 
that  there  will  never  be  another,  not 
in  our  time,  anyway.” 
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Supply  your  readers  with  a  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  RECORD  BOOK.  It’s  .i 
PROTECTION  for  them — and  a  10- 
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An  award  of  a  fellowship  to 
Watson  Davis,  director  of  Science 
Service,  was  announced  this  week  by 
the  American  Institute  of  the  City  of 
New  York.  It  was  one  of  two  awards 
given  by  the  Institute  for  1937,  the 
other  going  to  the  Bell  Telephone 
Laboratories  for  research  in  electrical 
science. 

The  fellowship  in  the  Institute,  con¬ 
ferred  for  outstanding  service  in  the 
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urges  more  space  ward  Vin  in  a  Sunday  roto  supple-  j 

ment.  He  cabled  tbe  London  office 
rUK.  rixvJIVUJ  1 IV-IIN  of  the  newspaper  for  the  manufac- 

turer’s  name.  Obtaining  this  informa- 
J.  A.  Swan,  Addretaing  Journaliam  tion,  he  ordered  minature  statues  of 
faachera,  Telia  How  Regiater  Sc  the  ex-king  and  also  royal  coach 

Tribune  ‘Sella’  Ita  Producta;  models.  Since  Edward’s  ablication,  he 

Coronation  Premium  Offer  be  no  demand 

_  for  the  statues.  Strangely,  however, 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg  Chicagoans  are  more  eager  to  have 

^  T  A  Edward’s  statue  than  the  royal  coach 

ffe  are  indebted  this  week  to  J.  A.  ,  ,  „  .  ,  ^  . 

Swan,  Des  Moines  Register  and  Trib-  ^  ^  ■  r  t  ^ 

.  for  -ome  nertinent  remarks  re-  Mr.  Myers  is  saihng  Jan.  4  for 

***’  nourcnnnor-  nr-nmn  Lo^don  to  obtain  additional  corona- 

^  V.-  /1/1  tv,"  souvenirs,  replica  rights  of  which 

based  on  h^  address  before  the  American  news- 

St  Louis  convention  of  the  American  nar^rs 

rtf  T’nai'horc  rtf  .Trttirnalicm  ^ 


It  Might  Cost  YOU  Thousands  of 
Dollars  NOT  to  Read  This  Book! 


Woman  injured  by 
carrier  wins  $10,> 
000  suit  against 
Texas  publisher. 
Boy  held  “negligent 
employee." 


PupiU  Contribute  Page 

‘  t  T>  REAKiNG  INTO  PRINT,”  a  page  by 
13  the  Evanston  high  school  stu¬ 
dents,  appears  once  a  month  in  the 
Evanston  (111.)  News-Index,  featur¬ 
ing  literary  contributions  of  youthful 
writers.  TTie  page  is  reported  to  have 
a  wide  reader  following  among  stu¬ 
dents  and  their  parents. 

LEMME  ENGINEERIT  FEATURE 

Lemme  Engineerit,  public  handy 
man  and  oracle,  is  a  new  daily  feature 
of  the  Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Gazette. 
Readers  are  urged  to  “get  rid  of  your 
‘pet  peeve’  or  solve  your  troublesome 
problem”  by  addressing  a  letter  to 
Lemme  Engineerit.  Answers  are  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Phoenix  chapter,  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Engineers,  an  or¬ 
ganization  of  250  engineers  experi¬ 
enced  in  government,  business  and 
“finding  ways  to  accomplish  a  great 
variety  of  tasks.”  Problems  outside  1 
their  regular  sphere  are  taken  up  with 
the  proper  persons,  and  an  answer 
printed  with  the  reader’s  letter. 

RIVALS  RUN  SAME  CONTESTS 

Toledo  newspaper  readers  are  get¬ 
ting  a  little  dizzy  figuring  out  names. 
Both  the  Blade  and  the  News-Bee, 
afternoon  rivals,  are  conducting  “Fam¬ 
ous  Names”  contests,  with  a  total  of 
$15,000  in  prizes  to  be  given  for  the 
best  answers.  In  the  Blade’s  contest, 
which  will  nin  for  a  total  of  48  days, 
ending  Jan.  20,  the  first  prize  is  $5,000 
and  a  total  of  $10,000  will  be  given. 
The  News-Bee  will  award  a  $3,000 
first  prize  and  others  for  a  total  of 
$5,000  and  the  contest  will  run  12 
weeks. 


Calif.  Court  awards 
boy  compensation 
for  injuries,  rejects 
newspaper's  cotUet^ 
tion  carriers  are 
“merchants" 


Boy  killed  while 
selling  newspapers 
is  held  to  be  a 
“merchant,”  by  Pa. 
judge. 


Decisions  and 
Laws  Affecting 
Newspaper  Boys 


You  may  think  your  carriers  are  “inde¬ 
pendent  contractors”  but  do  you  KNOW 
their  legal  status?  Have  you  checked  recent 
rulings?  Do  you  realize  your  liability,  if  a  test 
case  should  prove  your  carriers  to  be  “employ¬ 
ees?”  Do  you  know  how  to  avoid  this  out¬ 
come?  What  kind  of  a  contract  is  necessary? 

These  and  many  other  questions  now  per¬ 
plexing  newspaper  executives  are  discussed  in 
this  new  book,  “The  Newspaper  Boy — MER¬ 
CHANT  or  EMPLOYEE?”  The  first  inex¬ 
pensive  digest  of  Federal  and  State  laws,  court 
decisions  and  other  information  concerning 
carrier-salesmen. 

To  you  as  a  publisher,  circulation  director  or 
business  manager  its  advice  may  be  worth 
thousands  of  dollars.  Read  the  list  of  topics 
treated,  and  the  comments  of  well-known  news¬ 
paper  men.  Then,  accept  our  special  pre-pub¬ 
lication  offer,  by  mailing  the  coupon  below, 
with  your  check. 

Book  will  have  125  pages,  5x8  inches;  be 
printed  on  fine  paper,  and  bound  in  blue  cloth 
with  gold  stamping.  Ready  early  in  1937. 

Topics  Treated  in  This  New  Book 

N’ewspap«r  boy’s  legal  status.  Cases  reversed  on  rehearing. 
Control  is  important  factor.  Social  Secnrity  law  effects. 
Do  wages  make  him  “employ-  Relation  of  agents  and  boys, 
ee?”  Do  prises  change  his  What  liability  has  pnbllsher? 
statns?  Can  he  be  required  to  State  rulings  on  carrier-boys, 
hnstle?  Your  rights  to  hire  Digest  of  state  secnrity  laws, 
and  fire.  Right  to  ezclnslve  Review  of  special  state  laws, 
services.  Powers  of  yonr  sn-  on  work  or  welfare  of  boys, 
pervlsors.  Statutory  regain-  State  regulating  news-boys, 
tion  of  boys.  Chart  of  State  requirements. 

Digest  of  court  decisions.  In-  as  to  age,  horns,  penalties, 
dependent  contractor  cases.  Vital  cases  listed  by  States. 
Verdicts  in  “employee”  cases.  Model  carrier  contract  guide. 

.TION  OFFER!  MAIL  COUPON  NOW! 


COMMENTS! 


“This  book  will  be 
invaluable  to  men 
concerned  with  the 
work  of  newspaper 
boys.  .  .  ” 

L.  B.  PALMER, 
Gen.  Mgr., 
A.NP.A. 


“Thoroughly  covers 
cases  of  newspaper 
boys  injured  on 
duty,  and  relation¬ 
ship  of  publisher 
and  carrier-sales¬ 
men.  A  boon  to 
newspaper  execu^ 
tives.” 

W.  R.  RAUCK, 
Cir-Mgr.,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Press, 
Pres.  I.  C.  M. 


to  an  advertising  agency  serving  one  pastors  and  their  churches.  More 
account — the  Register  and  Tribune,  than  one-half  of  the  eight  pages  was 
He  referred  to  the  annual  carrier  taken  up  with  church  advertising. 

salesmen  convention  as  the  most  ef-  - 

fective  means  of  selling  both  the  mar-  NEEDIEST  FAMILIES  FUND 
ket  and  the  papers’  coverage  to  the  The  New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Stand- 
40  or  50  national  advertising  execu-  ard-Times  and  Mercury  conducted 
tives  who  are  invited  to  Des  Moines  this  Christmas  its  16th  successive  and 
for  the  big  event.  Boys  march  successful  Neediest  Families  Fund 
through  the  business  district  carry-  appeal.  No  personal  solicitation  was 
ing  banners  representing  towns  all  used  to  raise  $2,847  between  Dec.  1 
over  Iowa.  It  is  not  difficult  to  visual-  and  Christmas  Day.  The  goal  set  was 
he  home  delivery  in  872  cities  and  $2,750. 

towns  after  15  blodcs  of  boys  pass  be-  - 

fore  the  reviewing  stand,  filled  with  1,000  IN  GOLDEN  GLOVES 
local  and  national  advertisers,  he  The  Detroit  Free  Press  is  sponsoring 
pointed  out.  its  annual  Golden  Gloves  boxing  tour- 

•  •  *  nament  this  winter,  with  close  to  1,000 

Tie  In  With  Coronation 

Newspapers  in  cities  having  large 
blocks  of  English,  Scot^  and 
Canadian  readers  are  advised  to  give 
tome  thought  to  coronation  minia¬ 
tures  as  circulation  premiums,  advises 
IkoiiAS  F.  Myers,  president  of  Myers 
Publishing  Company,  publishers  of  a 
chain  of  Chicago  weekly  community 
newspapers.  Mr.  Myers  first  thought 
of  the  idea  when  he  saw  a  picture  of 
a  statue  replica  of  former  King  Ed- 


“The  most  concise 
and  complete  digest 
of  its  kind  avail¬ 
able.” 

B.  W.  BLOOM, 
Cir-Mgr.,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Sun-Tel. 


Newspaper  Boys  of  America,  lee..  Dept.  E,  lediaRapolis,  led. 

□  I  enclose  check  for  $4.50.  Mail  me  a  $5  copy  of  “The  Newspaper 
Boy — MERCHANT  or  EMPLOYEE?”  postpaid,  as  soon  as  first 
edition  is  off  the  press. 

□  I  will  remit  $5.00  within  ten  days  of  receipt  of  book  and  invoice. 

Name  . 


Publisber  and  attorney  going  to  Lon¬ 
don  for  Coronation  souvenirs  for  snb- 
scription  premiums.  Invite  buying 
commissions.  Also  going  to  Rome  for 
Papal  articles. 

(Replica  Prieea  2Se  (U.S.A.)  and  Up) 

T.  F.  MYERS 

7519  North  Aihlaad  Ato.»  Chicoco 


Address 
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POLITICO  -  SCIENTISTS  Additional  Christmas  Bonuses  Paid 
DISCUSS  PRESS 

By  Dailies;  Many  Salary  Increases 


MUD  AND  FOG  HAMPER 
CRASH  COVERAGE 


Guild,  Propaganda  and  Measure- 
mentt  of  Public  Opinion  Talked 
Before  Annual  Conventions 
In  Chicago 


A 


Announcement  of  many  addl-  Christmas  was  made  more  joyous 
tional  Christmas  and  New  Year  for  many  editorial  and  business  em- 
bonus  payments,  as  well  as  salary  in-  ployes  of  the  San  Antonio  Express 
creases  for  1937,  was  made  in  several  and  Evening  News  as  the  result  of 
cities  during  the  past  ten  days.  substantial  pay  increases  made  just 

Publishers  of  the  Milwaukee  Jour-  before  the  holiday.  The  raises  re¬ 
nal  distributed  Dec.  29  a  $250,000  stored  sizable  portions  of  cuts  made 


Mud-Caked  Reporters  Return  to  Lot 
Angeles  with  First  Word  of 
12  Deaths  in  Air 
Tragedy 


\  Y 


(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Chicago,  Dec.  29 — American  News-  Publishers  of  the  Milwaukee  Jour-  before  the  holiday.  The  raises  re-  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

paper  Guild’s  aims  and  activities,  po-  nal  distributed  Dec.  29  a  $250,000  stored  sizable  portions  of  cuts  made  Angelbs,  Dec.  29 — Bad  weather 

litical  propaganda  in  the  press  and  bonus  to  all  full-time  employes,  more  during  the  depression.  ^nd  the  wilderness  in  which  it 

the  measurement  of  public  opinion  than  500,  of  five  years’  service  or  more.  Bonuses  totaling  $2,400  were  dis-  crashed  added  drama  to  the  crack-up 
were  among  the  important  subjects  The  Des  Moines  Register  and  Trib-  tributed  to  24  employes  of  the  Owosso  United  Air  liner  and  the  death 

discussed  at  the  annual  conventions  une  Christmas  distribution  totaled  (Mich.)  Argus-Press,  in  amounts  12  passengers  enroute  here  Sun- 


here  this  week  of  the  American  Po-  more  than  $60,000.  Every  employe  ranging  from  $25  to  $3M.  This  year’s  day  night.  But  these  factors  only  in- 
litical  Science  and  American  Statis-  shared  in  the  disbursement  except  awards  were  in  most  cases  100  per  creased  the  difficulties  of  Los  Angeles 
tical  Associations.  the  officers.  Staff  members  of  three  cent  greater  than  in  1935.  newsmen  covering  the  tragedy. 

Although  the  case  both  “for”  and  radio  stations  of  the  Iowa  Broadcast-  The  Lockport  (N.  Y.)  Union-Sun  Elasily  spotted  from  the  air  the 
“against”  the  guild  was  scheduled  ing  Company,  a  Register  and  Tribime  and  Journal  gave  a  week’s  pay  to  wreck  still  remained  an  elusive  ob- 
for  discussion  at  the  press  and  pub-  subsidiary,  also  shared.  In  addition  every  employe  as  a  Christmas  bonus,  ject  for  the  army  of  groimd  rescuers 

lie  affairs  section  of  the  political  scien-  to  more  than  a  thousand  staff  mem-  The  Biddeford  (Me.)  Daily  Jour-  because  it  rested  in  a  deep  canyon 

tists,  chairman  Philip  S.  Broughton,  bers  of  the  newspaper  and  stations,  nal  distributed  Christmas  bonuses  six  miles  from  the  closest  road  and  a 

Wa^ington,  D.  C.,  explained  that  va-  Christmas  checks  went  to  more  than  Dec.  24  to  employes.  rainstorm  which  had  been  intermit- 

rious  American  Newspaper  Publishers  6,400  men  and  boys  who  distribute  Lord  &  Thomas  advertising  agency  tent  since  Christmas  Eve  created  mud 
Association  officials  had  been  invited  the  Register  and  Tribune.  gave  all  of  its  employes  with  an  in-  bogs  which  in  places  were  knee  deep 

to  spe^  but,  due  to  personal  rea^ns  addition  to  paying  a  week’s  sal-  “me  of  less  than  $5,000  annually  a  Log  Angeles  newspapers,  wire  and 

none  had  been  able  to  accept.  Don  Christmas  bonus  to  employes  Christmas  bonus  of  one  month  s  sal-  photo  services  sent  29  reporters  and 

Steens,  American  Federation  of  ^  proportionately  less  for  ^  ^  unstated  ^ount  to  all  20  photographers  into  the  area  Mon- 

Lalwr  guild  organizer,  presented  the  employes,  Theodore  Boden-  whose  income  exceeds  $5,000  a  year,  morning  as  soon  as  planes 

guilds  case,  conning  his  remarks  publisher  of  the  New  London  The  company  also  announced  a  new  equipped  with  two-way  radios  had 

largely  to  a  recital  of  the  guUds  un-  (Conn.)  Day,  has  announced  a  gen-  vacation  policy  of  two  weeks  for  all  located  and  relayed  the  wrecked  air- 

succes^  efforte  to  date  m  remstat-  increase,  effective  Jan.  1.  employes  of  one  to  five  years  ser-  lingr’s  position.  Many  of  the  search¬ 
ing  diMharged  members  through  practically  every  employe,  including  vice  and  t^ee  weeks  for  those  of  grs  stumbled  into  the  wrong  canyons 

laTOr  arb^ation  union  mechanical  departments,  will  longer  service.  on  their  circuitous  route  to  the  scene 

He  scoffed  at  the  idea  that  pub-  benefit  by  about  a  5  per  cent  increase.  Employes  of  Norfolk  Newspapers,  of  the  tragedy,  and  were  redirected 
lishers  have  a  valid  argument  m  -  -x  ^ 


The  Stevens  Point  (Wis.)  Daily 
Journal  has  distributed  as  a  Christ- 


viewing  guild  organizations  as  en 

dangering  freedom  of  the  press,  inti-  ,  ,  ,  , 

mating  that  economic  reasons  were  pre^nt  a  week  s  salary  to  em- 

the  primary  objections.  He  also  took  P  ^  u  '*  •11  >p- 

issue  with  contention  that  guildsmen  Ashevtlle  (N.  C.)  Citiz^-Times  employe  i 

would  be  inclined  to  slant  news  from  Moore  Newspapers  in  Ohio  received 

a  pro-labor  standpoint.  Referring  to  bonuses  totelmg  approximately  ^bristmas  bonus  checks,  in  equal 

the  “vast  influx”  of  new  members, 

Stevens  expressed  disagreement  with 


fee  publi^ers  of  the  Norfolk  (Va.)  by  companions  flying  overhead  who 
Ledger  -  Dispatch  and  Norfolk  Vtr-  dropped  messages  advising  of  their 


ginian-Pilot,  were  given  an  extra 
week’s  pay  for  Christmas  with  the 
day  off. 

Every  employe  of  the  six  Brush 


uoiiua  ui  a  a  vrogca  wiui  me  uaiiy  live  years  ur  luiiKer,  ana  _ i _ ri  T^•  l 

In  the  panel  discussion  which  fol-  was  paid  to  all  employes  of  the  Mo-  a  bonus  of  one  week’s  salary  to  em-  ^;^^*cken- 


lowed,  Mr.  Stevens  asserted  the  guild  line  (HI.)  Dispatch  who  have  been  ployes  who  have  been  with  the  paper  .iT 

desires  to  raise  journalistic  standards  with  the  paper  for  six  months.  less  than  five  years.  had  found  the  ship  They  flew  to  toe 

generally  by  raising  the  economic  - 1 -  location,  Finley  made  a  shot  mmutes 


level  of  editorial  workers.  die  of  October.  Had  it  represented  .^_ded  visibility  while 

of  the  sentiment  of  the  country  as  of  ^  OUlUtOtlon  trlVeS  a  deputy  sheriff  in  the  plane  made  a 


Dr.  Ralph  D.  Casey,  University 
Minnesota  school  of  journalism,  dis-  Nov.  1,  then  the  average  state  error 
cussed  propaganda  techniques  in  the  would  probably  have  been  reduced 
recent  national  election.  He  devoted  hy  at  least  one  half.” 
the  major  share  of  his  talk  to  the  ~ 

Republican  party’s  publicity  program,  WILLIAM  SCHMEDTGEN  DIES 
explaining  that  successful  political  Chicago,  Dec.  30— William  Schmedt- 


$100,000  for  Library 

The  Gardner  Cowles  Foundation,  first  picture  in  by  messenger,  and  toe 
established  by  Gardner  Cowles,  Sr.,  party  set  out  by  auto  and  on  foot  to 
publisher  of  the  Des  Moines  (la.)  the  scene.  Finley  was  the  first  pho- 
Register  and  Tribune,  is  the  donor  of  tographer  on  the  scene  and  sent  addi- 
a  $100,000  gift  to  Drake  University,  tional  shots  back  to  the  office  by 


man— the  delusion  that  a  large  num-  newspaper  cartoonists,  including  Me-  Cowles  in  1934,  as  a  benevolent  trust  rescuer  they  met  returning 

ber  of  cases  guarantees  or  is  essen-  Cutcheon,  now  with  the  Chicago  Trib-  to  give  financial  assistance  to  worthy  cr^. 

tial  to  accuracy.”  une,  Stanley  Adamson,  Carl  Wemtz,  institutions.  Wire  services  filed  an  average  of 


In  explaining  the  size  of  sample  Charles  Williams  and  Charles  Sarka. 

did  not  account  for  the  Institute’s  - 

prediction  errors,  Mr.  Anderson  said;  PHILIPPINE-AMERICAN  P APER 
“Our  postmortem  studies  are  not  Publication  of  a  bi-monthly  news- 
yet  complete,  but  certainly  the  error  paper  known  as  the  Philippine- 


Reporters  returned  to  their  offices 
with  mud  caked  up  to  their  hips, 
wearing  shoes  which  had  lost  their 
soles  scrambling  over  sharp  rocks  and 
amount,  $30.  Checks  went  to  more  i^dergrowth.  ^i^st  infomu- 

Employes  of  the  Quincy  (Rl.)  f^r-  than  600  persons  on  the  payrolls  of  P^»ble  fate  of  the  big 

those  guildsmen  who  fear  that  these  ald-Whig,  from  carrier  boys  to  office  the  Canton  Repository,  Steubenville  ^ra^port  was  reived  by  toe 

members  will  tend  to  make  the  guUd  supervisors,  who  are  not  stockholders,  Herald-Star,  East  Liverpool  Review,  u  limes  bimday  ni^t 

“a  nice  old  fat  idealistic  trade  union.”  received  Merry  Christmas  checks  last  Salem  News,  Marion  Star  and  Ports-  wh®n  "lesMges  between  the  air^r 
In  commenting  on  the  militant  atti-  week.  Employes  of  two  years’ service,  mouth  Times.  ®  auport  were  intercep^  on 

tilde  of  the  guild,  he  said,  “It  is  sim-  which  includes  about  95  per  cent  of  The  Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  Moon-  j  “  ^toering 

ply  amazing  the  amount  of  hell  we  the  force,  received  checks  for  one  Journal  distributed,  Dec  21,  a  *  ^  on  the  weamer  story.  First  ac- 

can  raise,  although,”  he  contended,  week’s  wages,  and  for  those  of  less  Christmas  bonus  amounting  to  two  |  o*,“e„^«=k  were  ob- 

“we  are  not  in  the  business  of  wreck-  than  two  years’  service,  adjustments  weeks’  salary  to  editorial  and  business  Howard  Finley  of 

ing  newspapers.  Our  jobs  depend  on  were  made.  department  employes  who  have  been  ratoo-^uipped 

circulation  and  advertising  revenue.”  Christmas  bonus  of  a  week’s  wages  with  the  daily  five  years  or  longer,  and  *  uying  to  loc^  tne  week 


propaganda  is  not  entirely  based  on  gen,  74,  pioneer  in  the  development  of  Does  Moines,  for  a  new  library  build-  messenger, 
advertising  and  hi^-powered  public  newspaper  illustration  and  for  ten  ing  and  equipment.  *  j  r  i. 

relations  as  practiced  commercially  year  head  of  the  old  Chicago  Record  President  D.  W.  Morehouse  of  horses,  wag- 

but  must  be  tempered  with  some  art  department,  died  yesterday  at  his  Drake  said  a  committee  would  be  °  ^  otner  means  ot  trans¬ 
knowledge  of  political  psychology.  He  home  in  Wilmette,  Rl.  Mr.  Schmedt-  appointed  by  university  trustees  im-  commander  or 

criticized  the  GOP  lor  becotning  more  gen  begar,  bis  career  on  the  old  Chi-  nSuately  to  begin  nrorit  on  plans  for 

interested  in  novel  techniques  than  cago  Mail.  Later  he  worked  on  St.  the  new  building.  tures  dovm  to  the  road  and  froin  t^e 

they  were  in  studying  their  “market”  Louis  newspapers  and  then  joined  the  The  gift  of  $100,000  is  in  cash  with  ® 

and  laying  the  groundwork  for  effec-  Chicago  Record.  He  served  the  latter  no  conditions  except  that  the  total  S-h 

tive  publicity  to  the  electorate.  paper  as  war  correspondent  and  ar-  cost  of  the  building  must  be  kept  ! 

Harold  H.  Anderson  of  the  Amen-  tist  in  Cuba  durmg  the  Spanish-  within  the  amount  of  the  gift  so  that  nh. 

an  Institute  of  Public  Opmion,  American  war.  He  covered  numerous  the  imiversitv  will  not  incur  anv  debt  ^ 


can  institute  oi  t’^DUc  upmion,  American  war.  He  covered  numerous  the  university  will  not  incur  any  debt  Alt  i9 

speaking  at  the  statisticians  meeting,  coal  mine  and  railroad  riots,  and  with  in  connection  with  building  and  will  dennite  word  that  all  12 


- - - -  — - - iiAAAisi  cuzu  i u.  m  cuiuiecuon  wiin  ouiiamg  ana  win  zu*  _i__„  _ j  tun 

asserted.  The  recent  election  m  re-  John  T.  McCutcheon,  sketched  scenes  not  use  any  of  the  university’s  gen-  Plei'e  dead  when  Bm 

spect  to  straw  votes  has  destroyed  at  the  Chicago  World’s  Fair  of  1893.  eral  funds.  ca^v^d  fire  wardens  m  the 

one  hoary  spectre  which  has  dogged  “Smeddy,”  as  he  was  affectionately  The  Gardner  Cowles  Foundation 

the  footsteps  of  nearly  every  research  caUed,  developed  several  outstanding  was  established  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  wire  phone  system  on 

fVkaT\ _ fKo  /^oliicinn  fKnf  a  r\Aurc?*%ovxA**  _ 1 _ • _  _ _  1 _ 1 _ X  A _ X  tftC  lirSt 


The  most  recent  large  gift  by  the  5,000  words  a  day  each  on  the  ston; 
Foundation  in  Des  Moines  was  $25,000  Monday  and  ■]^esday.  More  than  100 
for  the  construction  of  a  home  for  P^o^os  were  shot  and  relea^,  38  of 
crippled  cluldren  by  the  Junior  going  out  by  wire  from  Ar, 

League.  Acme. 

The  trustees  of  the  Foundation  are  One  of  the  plane’s  passengers,  Mrs. 


can  be  explained  almost  entirely  on  American  Advocate,  circulating  from  _ _ _  _  ^ _  _ 

the  basis  of  timing  and  the  cross-sec-  Washington,  D.  C.,  started  Jan.  1,  with  instructed  to  give  preference  to  Iowa  Warren  A.  Newton,  was  the  wife  of 

tion.  The  bulk  of  the  baRots  used  in  Teddy  de  Nolasco,  as  editor.  De  institutions  and  already  a  large  num-  the  Burlingame,  Cal.,  advertising  rep- 

making  the  final  prediction  for  the  Nolasco  is  Washington  correspondent  bej.  of  Iowa  coUeges  have  received  resentative  of  the  San  Francisco 

Institute  was  received  about  the  mid-  for  the  Philippine  Herald.  gifts  from  the  Foundation.  Examiner. 
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^kott  “Talcali 


The  face  of  Goodenow  Tyler,  copy 
boy  and  embryo  cub  on  the  Nor- 
(ijk  (Va.)  Ledger-Dispatch,  was  very 
^  the  other  day. 

minor  automobile  accident  oc- 
at  a  busy  intersection.  Tyler 
ns  on  the  scene.  When  he  returned 
IS  the  office  the  city  desk  asked  him 
^  the  names  of  the  principals.  No 
libod  being  spilled,  Tyler  didn’t 
to  get  any  information,  so  he 
(ill  the  desk  he  couldn’t  get  near 
nwgh  for  the  crowd. 

Imagine  Goodenow’s  expression 
sben  the  opposition  came  out  in  the 
mxt  edition  with  a  two  column  cut 
jmwing  Tyler  standing  right  beside 
me  of  the  cars. 

•  *  • 

Mike  AMRINE,  Emporia  (Kan.) 

Gazette  reporter,  rushed  in  be¬ 
tween  classes  to  write  a  story  about 
ibe  beginning  of  the  soccor  season  at 
the  Emporia  Teachers  College,  which 
he  attends. 

Ihe  last  paragraph  read: 

“Although  it  is  a  rough  and  tumble 
gjme,  no  injuries  have  been  reported.” 
That  same  afternoon  Amrine  took 
pert  in  a  game  and  suffered  a  broken 
ri^t  leg. 

*  *  • 

itXITHY  Editors  Have  That 
VV  Haunted  Look”  is  the  cap¬ 
tion  the  Detroit  Free  Press  recently 
placed  over  this  item: 

One  of  the  free  lance  correspondents 
ior  the  Free  Press’  State  editor  hadn’t 
been  doing  too  well  on  featiure  writing 
and  was  sent  a  note  suggesting  im¬ 
provements. 

The  state  editor  is  in  receipt  of  this 
reply: 

“Thanks  for  your  letter  on  ‘How  to 
Write  a  Feature  Story.’  I  re-wrote 
it  as  a  magazine  article  and  sent  it  to 
one  of  the  publications  for  writers. 
They  thought  it  was  fine.  I’ve  just  re- 
aived  their  check. 

W.  J.  C.” 

*  *  * 

This  is  sUly,  but  if  you’re  in  the 
mood  it  may  be  funny. 

When  the  ’phone  rings  on  the 
Toledo  Blade  copy  desk  three  or  four 
usually  yell,  “Telephone!”  When  it 
rang  the  other  day  C.  Chalfont  Allam, 
concentrating  on  the  story  upon  which 
he  was  working,  took  down  the  re¬ 
ceiver  and  unthinkingly  yelled  “Tele¬ 
phone!”  into  the  mouthpiece.  When 
Allam,  and  the  rest  of  the  desk,  had 
regained  composure,  he  found  the  call 
was  for  him. 

*  *  * 


the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Republican 
office  last  week.  Here  is  a  greeting 
received  from  a  news  bureau  and  ad¬ 
dressed  “Managing  Editor”: 

“Merry  Christmas,  my  dear,  wish  I 
were  there  to  say  it  in  person.” 

•  *  • 

The  travel  page  is  one  part  of  the 
Sunday  newspaper  that  the  boys 
in  the  city  room  generally  pass  over 
without  a  second  glance,  except  on 
those  rare  occasions  when  they’re 
looking  forward  to  a  vacation.  But 
the  travel  page  of  the  Brooklyn  Daily 
Eagle  was  the  talk  of  the  office  one 
fine  Monday  morning  recently. 

A  caption  writer  had  one  of  the 
usual  ^orida  publicity  pictures  of  a 
pretty  femme  in  a  bathing  suit,  bal¬ 
ancing  herself  on  a  springboard  against 
a  background  of  palm  leaves  and  sun¬ 
shine.  He  wrote  two  captions:  one 
which  he  showed  to  another  member 
of  his  department,  and  another  for 
the  printer.  Then  he  tossed  one  in 
the  wastebasket,  sending  the  other  on 
to  the  composing  room. 

The  caption  that  got  into  the  paper 
and  ran  through  all  editions  read: 

“Miss  Betty  Cook  pauses  for  a 
moment  on  a  high  diving  board  down 


at  Miami  Beach,  Fla.  The  bathing 
suit  looks  as  though  it  might  once 
have  belonged  to  a  leopard.  Miss 
Cook  belongs  to  me.  .  .  .” 

•  •  « 

Eoitok  &  PuiLiSHU  will  pay  $2  for  each 
"Short  Take"  accepted  and  published.  Those 
not  used  will  not  be  returned. 

College  Correspondents 
Entertained  by  Times 

Addressing  80  yoimg  men  and 
women  Dec.  29  who  represent  the  New 
York  Times  at  colleges  and  prepara¬ 
tory  schools  throughout  the  east.  Dr. 
John  H.  Finley,  editor  of  the  Times, 
said  that  the  journalist  is  every  bit  as 
eager — and  sometimes  even  more  so — 
to  tell  the  truth  to  the  world  as  is  the 
research  professor. 

Dr.  Finley  welcomed  the  group  to 
the  first  “Christmas  Conference”  of 
the  students.  More  than  51  colleges 
and  10  preparatory  schools  were  rep¬ 
resented. 

In  informal  discussion  groups  the 
young  people  discussed  ways  and 
means  of  creating  reader  interest  on 
the  campus.  It  was  brought  out  that 
the  circulation  of  metropolitan  papers 
has  been  rising  steadily  in  colleges. 


and  since  1929  the  Times  circulation 
has  increased  tenfold. 

The  group  was  entertained  at  limch- 
eon  in  the  Times  restaurant,  after 
which  James  G.  McDonald,  of  the 
editorial  staff  presided  at  the  after¬ 
noon  session. 

Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger,  president 
and  publisher  of  the  Times,  spoke 
briefly  in  words  of  praise  for  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  in  this  country.  As 
long  as  an  honest  and  free  press 
exists,  he  said,  the  public  cannot  be 
victimized.  And  therefore  the  news¬ 
papers  in  this  country  should  make 
the  most  of  their  unique  opportunity 
to  give  the  public  intelligent,  square 
news. 

Colonel  Julius  Ochs  Adler,  vice- 
president  and  general  manager  of  the 
Times,  welcomed  the  students  briefly 
and  expressed  his  interest  in  college 
life. 

Ivan  B.  Veit,  promotion  manager, 
explained  that  newspapers  were  eager 
to  build  their  college  circulations  not 
to  increase  it  numerically  but  to  add 
to  its  quality  and  to  “revitalize”  since 
college  men  and  women  will  be  the 
business  and  social  leaders  of  tomor¬ 
row. 


One  of  a  Sorias  of  Advorflsomonts  Shewing  the  Influence  of  Editor  &  Publisher  in  National  Advartlslag. 


%ADVEKn«N0  A6ENCY 


We  checked  the  first  50  Advertising  Agencies 
in  point  of  linage  placed  in  35 1  newspapers  in  88 
cities,  as  shown  by  Media  Records  latest  avail¬ 
able  figures  and  found  the  following  all  paid  sub¬ 
scribers: 


Agency 

V  I  Lord  &  Thomas 

V  2  Newell  Emmett  Co.,  Inc. 

V  3  Ayer,  N.  W.  &  Son,  Inc. 

V  4  Thompson,  J.  Walter,  Co. 

V  5  Esty,  William,  &  Co. 

V  6  Campbell-Ewald  Co.,  Inc. 

V  7  McCann  Erickson,  Inc. 

V  8  Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.,  Inc. 

V'  9  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan,  Inc. 

VlO  Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc. 

V 1 1  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Os¬ 
born 

\M2  Getchell,  J.  Stirling,  Inc. 

VI3  Lennen  &  Mitchell,  Inc. 

Vl4  Roche,  Williams  &  Cunnyngham, 
Inc. 

Vis  Maxon,  Inc. 

Via  Blackett  Sample  Hummert,  Inc. 


Agency 

Vl7  Blackman  Co. 

Vt8  Benton  &  Bowles,  Inc. 

19  Anderson,  Lee,  Adv.  Co. 

V20  Thompson  Koch  Co. 

V2I  Brooke,  Smith  &  French,  Inc. 

22  Murray,  John,  F.  A.  A. 

V23  Northeastern  Adv.  Agency 
\'24  Lefton,  Al  Paul  Co.,  Inc. 

V25  MacManus,  John  &  Adams,  Inc. 
V26  Federal  Adv.  Agency,  Inc. 

V27  Fletcher  &  Ellis,  Inc. 

V28  Neisser  Meyerhoff,  Inc. 

\'29  Pedlar  &  Ryan,  Inc. 

v'30  Sweeney  &  James  Co.,  The 

V3I  Geyer  Cornell-Geyer  Co. 

V32  Tracy  Locke  Dawson,  Inc. 

V33  Mathes,  J.  M.,  Inc. 


Agency 

V34  Hutchins  Adv.  Co. 

35  Colton,  Wendell  P.  Co. 

V36  Katz,  The  Joseph,  Co. 

37  Frederick  &  Mitchell,  Inc. 

V38  McKee  &  Albright,  Inc. 

V39  Stack  Goble  Adv.  Agency 
\'40  Aitkin  Kynett  Co. 

V4I  Brothers,  D.  P.  &  Co. 

V42  D'Arcy  Adv.  Co. 

V43  Presbrey,  Frank  Co. 

V44  Atherton  &  Currier,  Inc. 

V45  Caples  Co.,  The 
V46  Kastor,  H.  W.  &  Sons  Co.,  Inc. 
V47  Cramer  Krasselt  Co.,  The 
V48  Gardner  Adv.  Co. 

49  Jones,  Wylie  B.,  Inc. 
so  Hommann,  Tarchar  &  Sheldon, 
Inc. 
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. . .  with  the  same  indentions 
at  each  end  of  the  slug,  with 
unequal  indentions,  or  with 
either  end  set  flush  and  the 
other  end  indented.  Write  for 
particulars  to  Intertype  Cor¬ 
poration,  Brooklyn,  New  Y  ork 
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1936  RETAIL  VOLUME  14%  OVER  ’35; 
24%  LESS  THAN  1929  DESPITE  XMAS 

Higher  Prices  Sent  Christmas  Week  Dollar  Volume  Over 
1930 — Almost  Complete  Clear<out  of  Retail  Stocks 
Expected  to  Stimulate  Wholesale  Business 

By  RICHARD  WEBSTER 


Holiday  retail  business  with  a 
sudden  spurt  in  Christmas  week 
this  year  almost  equalled  the  1929  rec¬ 
ord.  For  the  whole  year  1936  the 
total  retail  volume  is  about  24  per 
cent  less  than  in  1929 — which  gives  a 
good  idea  of  the  relative  acceleration 
of  end-of-the-year  trade. 

For  the  whole  year  the  American 
Retail  Federation  estimates  an  in¬ 
crease  over  1935  of  14  per  cent  for  all 
retail  stores.  Variations  in  different 
types  of  stores  are  informing.  Com¬ 
pel  with  1935  this  year’s  voltune  in 
grocery  stores  was  up  5  per  cent,  in 
drug  stores  about  8  per  cent,  restau¬ 
rants  about  15  per  cent,  automotive 
sales  about  19  per  cent,  furniture  and 
household  goods  22  per  cent  and  lum¬ 
ber,  building  and  hardware,  25  per 
cent  The  larger  gains  are  in  the  big¬ 
ger  unit  sales  and  on  replacements 
and  new  equipment. 

For  Christmas  week,  dollar  retail 
volume  went  beyond  the  1930  total — 
largely  because  prices  are  hi^er.  The 
gain  over  1935  was  10  to  25  per  cent 
for  the  coimtry  according  to  the  esti¬ 
mate  of  Dun  &  Bradstreet.  By  regions 
the  gains  showed  considerable  varia¬ 
tions:  East,  10  to  22  per  cent;  New 
Elngland,  15  to  18  per  cent;  Middle 
West  20  to  30  per  cent;  Northwest, 
18  to  30  per  cent;  South,  20  to  30  per 
cent;  Southwest,  20  to  35  per  cent;  and 
Pacific  Coast,  still  suffering  from  the 
strike,  8  to  12  per  cent 
By  Federal  Reserve  districts  the 
gain  this  Christmas  week  against  last 
year’s  was:  New  York,  about  10  per 
cent;  Richmond,  about  12  per  cer.i; 
Boston,  Chicago  and  Kansas  City,  each 
about  15  per  cent.  In  Pittsburgh  the 
index  of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh 
Bureau  of  Business  Research  was  112.2 
per  cent  of  normal,  three  points  better 
than  in  the  preceding  week  and  32 
points  above  the  index  a  year  ago. 

The  relatively  complete  clear-out  of 
retail  stocks  will  stimulate  wholesale 
business  and  will  have  a  good  effect 
in  reducing  to  a  minimum  the  pro¬ 
motion  effort  on  clearance  sciles  and 
in  substituting  advertising  on  new 
goods.  There  seems  to  be  a  little  fear 
that  price  rises  in  the  next  few  months 
may  kill  off  the  consumers’  eagerness 
to  buy — ^but  the  new  Sears  catalogue 
shows  a  quite  consistent  reduction  in 
prices.  So  this  fear  may  be  ground¬ 
less. 

•  •  • 

The  Mark  Cross  store  in  New  York 
(as  well  as  Bloomingdale’s)  was 
closed  the  Sat\irday  after  Christmas. 
Employes  got  a  Christmas  bonus,  and 
it  was  announced  that  they  will  share 
directly  in  the  profits  of  the  company. 
One  of  the  bulky  distributions  of  re¬ 
tail  business  was  $125,000  to  the  6,000 
employes  of  Schrafft  restaurants  and 
Shattuck  factories — an  average  of  a 
week’s  wages  to  each  beneficiary  with 
a  minimum  of  $5  to  part-time  workers. 
«  *  * 

An  analysis  of  stock  holding  by 
heads  of  concerns  has  just  been 
completed  by  the  Securities  and  Ex¬ 
change  Commission.  About  21  per 
cent  of  the  stocks  listed  by  the  7,736 
concerns  with  securities  listed  on 
stock  exchanges  are  owned  by  officers, 
directors  and  principal  stockholders 
of  the  corporations.  In  the  merchan¬ 
dising  group  the  percentages  were 
much  higher  than  this  average.  For 
20  “miscellaneous  merchandising  con¬ 
cerns”  reporting,  61.5  per  cent  of  their 
securities  listed  were  held  by  “in¬ 


siders”  direct  and  3.4  per  cent  in¬ 
direct.  For  56  chain  stores  the  per¬ 
centage  of  stock  holding  by  insiders 
was  24.8  per  cent  direct  and  6.5  per 
cent  indhwt.  For  48  department 
stores  and  mailorder  houses  the  per¬ 
centages  of  inside  holdings  were  lower 
than  those  but  still  higher  than  the 
average — 19.2  direct  and  8.7  indirect. 
«  •  * 

Clearances,  white  sales,  furs 
and  coats  make  up  most  of  the 
post-Christmas  advertising.  Several 
New  York  stores  clung  to  the  holiday 
motive.  Wanamaker’s  on  Christmas 
day  advertised  that  “an  articulate  and 
darling  old  lady”  told  “us”  after  Carol 
Singing  in  the  store  that  “Wana¬ 
maker’s  is  Christmas  to  me.  .  .  . 
You’re  Tiny  Tim  and  Bob  Cratchit 
and  Donner  and  Blitzen  and  Virginia 
all  rolled  into  one.  .  .  .  Wanamaker’s 
is  Christmas  to  me.” 

More  “selling”  and  maybe  more  be¬ 
lievable  is  the  Christmas  day  adver¬ 
tisement  of  Stem  Brothers:  “YES, 
there  were  a  few  (well — quite  a  few) 
misdirections — some  wrong  addresses 
— a  hatful  of  late  deliveries — and  a 
handful  of  broken  promises  .  .  .  Nemo 
the  Gnome  lost  his  whiskers  .  .  .  one 
of  the  escalators  died  on  us  and  did 
we  hear  you  say  BUT — THAT  ISN’T 
CHRISTMAS?  Yes,  lady — and  you 
too,  good  sir,  with  the  cold  eye  and 
the  long  grey  beard — it  was  Christ¬ 
mas.  We  did  our  best — but  it  wasn’t 
half  good  enough.  We  made  a  lot 
of  mistakes — and  a  lot  of  friends.  .  .  . 
And  now  that  the  last  Christmas 
bundle  has  gone  to  its  correct  (we 
hope)  address  we  offer  our  sincere 
apologies  for  any  lapse  in  the  service 
that  may  have  occurred.  Excuse  it, 
please.” 

*  «  * 

Many  misapprehensions  about  the 
natiire  of  book  retailing  are  cor¬ 
rected  by  Richard  F.  Fuller  in  an 
article,  “A  Bookseller  Coimts  His 
Books,”  in  the  January  Atlantic. 
Maybe  his  Old  Comer  Book  Store  in 
Boston  is  not  quite  typical — because 
it  is  Boston  and  because  it  is  not  a 
book  department  in  a  drug  store  or  a 
department  store.  But  the  Old  Cor¬ 
ner — so  the  Atlantic  editors  say — ^“is 
responsible  for  approximately  1  per 
cent  of  the  nation’s  book  business,” 
and  so  any  analysis  of  its  sales  is 
worth  study.  “Of  our  own  list  of  best 
sellers,  the  first  six  in  fiction  and  the 
first  six  in  non-fiction  represent  only 
from  10  to  15  per  cent  of  our  total 
sales  each  week.  .  .  .  The  sales  of  the 
entire  list  of  best  sellers  (some  50 
titles)  .  .  .  represented  only  18  per 
cent  of  my  total  sales.”  Of  the  re¬ 
maining  82  per  cent,  the  scientific  and 
medical  books  sold  IVz  per  cent  of  the 
total;  religious  books  and  maps,  guides 
and  globes  (a  strange  grouping!), 
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about  7  per  cent;  periodicals  and  sub¬ 
scriptions,  another  7  per  cent;  rental 
library,  about  8  per  cent;  reference 
books,  including  cookbooks,  about  3 
per  cent.  Dictionaries  are  good  for  2 
per  cent  of  the  grand  total,  but  Mr. 
Fuller  apparently  does  not  include 
them  in  his  reference  class!  Catchy 
titles,  right  publicity  and  good  covers 
and  jackets  help  make  a  best  seller. 
So  does  the  effort  of  the  retailer — as 
is  plain  from  Mr.  Fuller’s  statement 
that  often  a  book  that  “delisted  us 
to  the  point  of  special  promotion” 
sold  so  heavily  in  his  store  that  “we 
sold  from  5  to  10  per  cent  of  the  entire 
edition,  though  our  normal  sale  would 
average  about  1  per  cent.” 

*  •  * 

Right  next  to  the  Datlty  News 
building  on  41st  and  42nd  is  the 
Central  School  of  Business  and  Arts. 
The  principal  of  this  school,  Alex¬ 
ander  S.  Massell,  is  introducing  im¬ 
portant  innovations  in  retail  educa¬ 
tion.  A  fully  equipped  regular  retail 
business  is  now  being  carried  on  in 
the  school’s  street-level  floor  with 
students  (many  of  them  adults)  sell¬ 
ing  and  displaying  the  goods,  keeping 
the  books,  and  (gradually)  nmning 
the  whole  store.  TTie  entire  fourth  year 
of  students  in  the  vocational  high 
school  will  be  devoted  to  work  in  this 
store.  This  “school  operated  by  high 
school  students”  is  described  by  two 
New  York  City  teachers  in  the  De¬ 
cember  issue  of  the  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity  Journal  of  Retailing.  .  .  . 
Among  the  many  other  valuable  con¬ 
tributions  to  this  number  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal  are:  an  editorial  by  Professor  J. 
W.  Wingate  on  “Today’s  Promotion 
Problem,” — ^how  to  sell  larger  average 
items  by  emphasizing  quality,  doing 
better  internal  sales  promotion,  im¬ 
proving  personal  salesmanship,  devel¬ 
oping  suggestion  selling  and  watching 
expenses  so  that  they  will  not  increase 
as  fast  as  the  incoming  dollar  volume; 
a  study  of  the  advantages  of  “Central 
Buying  of  Fashion  Goods”  by  Bernard 
I.  Galitzki  of  McCreery’s;  and  “The 
Advertising  Policies  of  Promotional 
and  Nonpromotional  Stores”  by 
Charles  M.  Edwards,  Jr.,  who  made 
the  valuable  distinction  between  these 
two  types  of  stores  in  the  masterly 
volume  on  retail  advertising  that  he 
and  William  Howard  Montgomery 
Ward  wrote  this  year. 

*  *  • 

Any  newspaper  that  has  decided 
to  help  the  cause  of  retailers 
(and  advertisers)  by  attacking  the 
abuse  of  wholesaler  and  factory  sales 
direct  to  the  consumer  will  find  useful 
material  in  the  article  by  Hannah 
Lees,  “Only  Saps  Pay  Retail  Prices,” 
in  the  December  issue  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Mercury.  Miss  Lees  points  out 
that  department  stores  with  contract 
departments  are  often  grave  offenders 


in  this  respect,  selling  to  anyone  with 
an  introduction  card  from  a  recog¬ 
nized  customer.  And  she  wonders  if 
the  department  stores  are  not 
too  much  profit  in  their  regular  gal^g 
at  retail.  Are  they  adding  too  much 
for  operating  costs? 

•  *  • 

TWO  essential  books  for  the  be¬ 
ginning  student  of  retailing  have 
just  appeared.  Ruth  Leigh’s  ElemenU 
of  Retailing,  which  was  firet  published 
in  1923,  has  been  revised  and  now 
bears  the  imprint  of  D.  Appleton- 
Century  Company.  From  The  Ronald 
Press  Company  comes  Elements  of 
Retail  Selling  by  Dr.  Paul  H.  Nystrom 
of  Columbia  University,  well  known 
for  his  more  elaborate  treatment  in 
several  good-sized  volumes  of  the 
whole  subject  of  retailing  and  dis¬ 
tribution  in  general. 

*  *  * 

HOW  far  is  retail  store  news  de¬ 
serving  of  space  in  a  newspaper’s 
news  columns?  An  old  question, 
usually  answered:  “That  depends! 
OK  if  the  store  name  is  not  used. 
Otherwise  of  course  it  is  advertising. 

Through  the  holiday  season  just 
ended  the  New  York  Sun  ran  almost 
daily  articles  by  Mabel  Greene  on 
what  was  in  the  stores.  No  names. 
But  it  wasn’t  much  of  a  strain  to 
guess  the  identity  of  the  store  de¬ 
scribed.  Such  characterizations  as 
“the  midtown  store  which  next  year 
celebrates  its  100th  anniversary  .  .  . 
Pantry  Shelf  just  inside  the  Fifth  Ave¬ 
nue  door  .  .  .  the  third-floor  lingerie 
department.”  Another  is  called 
“Brooklsm’s  oldest  department  store 
.  .  .  distinguished  by  the  huge  75-foot 
Christmas  tree  beside  its  entrance.” 
And  another  is  a  “chain  of  home- 
fiumishing  stores  which  offers  a  credit 
account  plan  .  .  .  branches  in  Newark, 
Jamaica,  Brookljm,  Harlem  and  the 
Bronx  and  the  big  main  store  and 
three  branch  shops  in  Manhattan,, 
etc.”  A  strange  convention! 


CITY  EDITOR  BUYS  PAPER 

G.  H.  Koenig,  formerly  city  editor 
of  the  Waukesha  Daily  Freeman,  has 
purchased  the  Tri-County  News  of 
Osseo,  Wis. 
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UR  OVN  VORLD 

‘or  Letters 


I 


A  reporter  had  to  be  handy  with 
a  gun  when  he  held  a  newspaper 
job  in  the  Nevada  mining  camps 
during  the  1870’s  and  80’s.  That  was 
(be  first  thing  the  late  Wells  Drury 
learned  when  he  applied  for  a  job  on 
the  Gold  Hill  News.  The  editor  handed 
him  a  six-shooter  and  said:  “You 
write  what  you  please.  Nobody  cen¬ 
sors  it.  But  you  must  defend  yourself, 
if  anybody  has  a  kick.”  Wells  Drury 
took  the  gim  and  the  job  and  started 
out  on  the  career  that  is  described  in 
“An  Editor  on  the  Comstock  Lode” 
(Farrar  and  Rinehart,  $3). 

There  was  plenty  of  news  in  the 
boom  days  of  the  Lode.  Mackay, 
Flood,  Fair  and  Hearst  acquired  great 
fortunes;  others  were  lost  in  a  man¬ 
ner  no  less  spectacular.  There  were 
gun  fights,  saloon  brawls  and  stage 
robberies.  A  constant  stream  of  dis¬ 
tinguished  people  visited  the  territory 
—statesmen,  writers  and  actresses 
whose  names  were  world  famous. 

Wells  Drury  obviously  enjoyed  it 
all  to  the  full,  for  his  writing  has  zest, 
vigor  and  humor.  While  his  book  is 
an  account  of  a  colorftil  and  pic¬ 
turesque  era,  it  is  also  a  portrait  of 
its  author,  a  man  who  was  very  much 
an  individualist,  who  was  strong  and 
unafraid  and  possessed  of  a  definite 
talent  for  people.  The  foreword,  by 
his  widow,  Ella  Bishop  Drury,  tells 
of  his  early  life.  He  started,  little 
more  than  a  boy,  as  a  printer,  but 
soon  graduated  to  the  reportorial  de¬ 
partment.  He  was  on  the  staff  of  the 
Colonist  in  Victoria,  British  Columbia, 
and  on  the  Portland  Oregonian.  At 
19  he  was  working  his  way  through 
college  with  a  newspaper  that  he 
owned  and  edited,  the  Monmouth 
Messenger.  Later  he  became  a  com¬ 
positor  on  the  Alta  California  in  San 
Francisco.  In  Nevada,  Drury  was  on 
the  Virginia  City  Chronicle,  the  Gold 
Hill  News  and  the  Daily  Territorial 
Enterprise,  which  he  edited.  After  the 
Comstock  began  its  decline  he  went  to 
the  San  Francisco  Examiner,  of  which 
he  became  city  editor,  to  the  San 
Francisco  Call,  where  he  was  manag¬ 
ing  editor  and  then  to  the  news  edi¬ 
torship  of  the  Sacramento  Union. — 
C.  G.  T. 

*  *  * 

The  newspaper  office  of  a  paper 
called  the  Brooklyn  Ledger  forms 
part  of  the  scene  of  Rian  James’  new 
novel,  “Not  Made  in  Heaven”  (Julian 
Messner,  $2),  but  the  major  portion 
takes  place  in  Reno.  This  is  the  story 
of  a  modem  marriage  and  divorce 
with  a  clever  twist  at  the  ending. 


The  characterizations  are  good,  the 
psychology  sound  and  the  writing 
breezy  and  amusing. 


The  California  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  has  just  pub¬ 
lished  its  tenth  annual  newspaper 
directory,  market  survey  and  rate 
book  for  California  dailies  and  week¬ 
lies.  In  line  with  recommendations 
made  by  Fred  Kennedy,  president  of 
the  Newspaper  Association  Msmagers, 
Inc.,  regarding  standardization  of  rate 
book  information,  the  index  of  the 
current  CNPA  publication  lists  the 
name  of  paper,  town,  cotmty,  day  of 
publication,  display  rate,  and  circula¬ 
tion.  Detailed  market  information  is 
grouped  by  counties.  The  rate  guide 
has  136  pages,  and  is  spirally  bound. 
— K.  T. 


A  BOOK  whose  basic  appeal  is  to 
snobbishness.  Such  is  “Society 
Circus”  (Covici-Friede,  $3),  written 
by  Helen  Worden  author  of  a  social 
column  in  the  New  York  World-Tele¬ 
gram.  It  is  without  continuity.  The 
author  apparently  lumps  together  as 
society  anyone  whose  name  has  ever 
appeared  prominently  in  the  public 
prints.  The  blurb  describes  the  books 
as  witty  and  intimate,  but  it  is  really 
dull  and  not  a  little  vulgar. — C.  G.  T. 

IN  THE  PERIODICALS 

f  t  T  D-^VID  STERN,”  by  Don  Wharton 
in  December  Scribners,  is  an  article 
about  the  publisher  of  the  ISem  York  Post. 
It  speaks  of  him  as  having  “fashioned  a  news¬ 
paper  chain  out  of  the  depression”  and  having 
“hitched  this  chain  to  the  Forgotten  Man.” 
It  also  calls  Mr.  Stern  "the  Tom  Paine  of  the 
Second  American  Revolution.” 

In  the  same  issue  of  Scribners  is  found 
“Noble  Plays  .  .  .  And  Popular  Art,”  by 
Gilbert  Seldes. 

The  current  Yale  Review  has  a  Walter 
Lippmann  article,  “Issues  Before  the  Next 
Administration.” 

The  general  trend  of  the  news  during  the 
new  year  is  discussed  by  George  Britt  in  The 
Nctv  York  Woman.  Dec.  30th.  Under  the 
title,  “1937 — VV’hat  Will  It  Bring?”  the  writer 
touches  on  city,  national  and  international 
affairs.  He  says  in  part  that  “the  new  year 
will  be  cockeyed  to  an  unexampled,  exag¬ 
gerated  and  startling  degree.” 

JOSHUA  POWERS  TO  MARRY 

Joshua  B.  Powers,  New  York  pub¬ 
lisher’s  representative,  will  be  married 
Jan.  4  to  Miss  Susan  Moore,  daughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Thomas  Moore 
of  New  York.  Mr.  Powers’  brother, 
Albert  H.  Powers,  will  be  best  man. 
Mr.  Powers’  family  is  from  St. 
Augustine,  Fla. 


FIRST  AND  ONLY 
COMPLETE  HANDBOOK  ON 
CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

“Getting  and  Keeping 
Classified  Advertising” 

By  Morton  J.  A.  McDonald 

It  answers  a  thousand,  yes,  and  more  questions  of  current  vital  inter- 
«t  to  every  executive  and  staff  worker  in  the  want  ad  dep2U'tment. 
Even  display  solicitors  and  managers  should  profit  by  the  abundant 
newspaper  advertising  information  presented  by  the  author. 

NOW  ON  THE  PRESS  PRICE  $3.50 

Sand  check  or  money  order  Immediately  for  delivery  In  December 

editor  &  PUBLISHER  BOOK  MART 

Tim.!  BM9.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


MODERNIZE  YOUR  LIBRARY 

The  books  advertised  below  (or  ANY  other  book,  new  or  old) 
are  available  to  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  readers,  by  return 
mail,  at  list  price,  or  less  when  we  are  able  to  buy  direct  from  pub¬ 
lishers  at  bargain  prices. 

Order  your  Christmas  books  through  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHEIR 
BOOK  MART.  We  will  mail,  at  no  additional  cost,  any  book, 
an3rwhere  in  the  United  States  or  Canada. 

When  ordering  books  of  unknown  price,  please  send  $5.00  and  we 
will  return  the  proper  change.  Remit  the  stated  amount  by  check, 
P.  O.  money  order  or  postage  stamps. 


Journalism 

Newt.i*per  Make-up,  by  John  E.  Alien.  Is 
crammed  with  facts  which  will  help  you  solve  your 
tyiiORraphical  problems  simply  and  inexpensively. 
It  is  the  first  inclusive  and  definite  statement  of 
the  whole  art  of  newspaper  typography  by  one 
of  the  best-known  men  in  the  field . $4.00 

Nswspaper  Writing  and  Editing,  by  W.  G.  Bleyer. 
Thoroughly  up  to  date,  the  second  Revised  Edition 
gives  just  the  information  and  illustration  material 
the  beginner  needs.  493  pp  Ulus . $2.25 

Main  Currents  In  the  History  of  American  Journal¬ 
ism,  by  W.  G.  Bleyer.  To  give  the  student  of 
journalism  a  background,  the  aim,  throughout  the 
book,  has  been  to  select  thoee  historical  threads 
and  materials  that  have  a  significant  bearing  on 
the  present-day  situation  in  American  journalism. 
Ulus.  474  pp.,  formerly  $4.00.  Now . $3.00 

Newspaper  Management,  by  Frank  Thayer.  This 
book  covers  the  whole  fidd  of  newspap^  manage¬ 
ment  from  the  foundation  through  ^uipment  and 
orwisation  of  plant,  office,  circulation  and  adver¬ 
ting  dapartmenta  to  the  formulation  of  an  Vi¬ 
toria!  pouoy  for  service  to  the  community,  which 
is  the  basis  of  sound  and  permanent  newspaper 
success . $4.00 

The  Writer’s  Market  for  1937,  edited  by  Aaron  M . 
Mathieu.  Here  is  one  of  the  most  comprehensive 
guide  books  for  writers.  It  is  simple  to  use,  and 
up  to  date  ia  its  material . $3.00 

The  Community  Newspaper,  by  E.  F.  Harru  and 
H.  F.  Hooke.  A  full  and  practical  ap^cation  of 
the  principlas  of  modern  journalism  to  the  needs  of 
the  local  newspaper . $2.50 

The  Country  Weekly,  by  I^  C.  Bing.  Discusses 
the  innumerable  problems  connected  with  the 
management  of  a  country  newspaper . $2.50 

Weekly  Newspaper  Management  by  Thomas  F 
Barnhart.  Stresses  advertising,  circulstion  and 
offiee  administration . $3.00 

Newspaper  Make-up  and  Headlines,  by  Norman 
J.  Radder.  The  prindptes  and  practice  of  news¬ 
paper  copy  heading  and  make-up . $2.50 

Reporting  News,  by  William  E.  Hall.  This  book 
presents  the  practical  techniques  of  news  writing 
and  news  gathering.  The  exact  problems  of 
getting  news  are  deidt  with.  Pointed  hints  on 
the  methods  of  developing  good  news  style  are 
given.  Cartoons  are  used  to  enliven  the  discus¬ 
sion .  $2.60 


Recent  Books 

Get  It  Right  I  by  John  B.  Opdycke.  “If  you’re 
planning  to  write  a  letter,  a  piece  of  advening 
copy,  a  news  story,  an  announcement  of  the  annul¬ 
ment  of  your  engagement,  the  minutes  of  a  meet¬ 
ing,  a  letter  to  the  King  of  England,  a  set  of  resolu¬ 
tions  on  the  Bight  of  time,  a  telegram  or  a  book — 
then  here  is  the  thing  to  tell  you  how  to  do  it. — 
A.  B.  Bernd  in  the  Macon  Telegraph.” . $3.50 

The  Complete  Journalist,  by  F.  J.  Mansfield 
Comprehensive  statement  of  newspaper  methods 

as  practised  on  English  newspapers . $3.75 

Talking  on  the  Radio,  bp  0.  E  Dunlap,  Jr.  A 
practii^  guide  for  writing  and  broadcasting  a 
speech.  Adhlyies  experts  on  the  air  and  stresses 
the  difference  between  talking  to  a  visible  and  an 
invisible  audience . $2.00 

The  Freedom  of  the  Press,  by  Col.  Robert  R 
McCormick.  This  book  is  the  epitomized  results 
of  15  years  fairly  continuous  battle,  in  most  of 
which  the  Tribune’s  publisher  has  exercised  leader¬ 
ship  as  chairman  of  the  freedom  of  the  press  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  ANP.A . $1 .00 


Law  of  tha  Press 

Newspaper  Law,  by  W.  W.  Loomis.  Cloth .  .  $1.25 
The  Law  of  Newspapers,  by  Arthur  A  Crosman 
Complete  exposition  of  libel,  slander,  contempt. 
Cloth . $3.50 

Special 

Brewer  Dictionary  of  Phrase  and  FaUa  (frequently 
referred  to  as  the  Editor’s  Handbook)  standard  at 
$7.50  price,  offered  here  at  $3.50.  Half-morocco, 
1.440  pages,  over  14,000  references.  Frank  H. 
Vizetelly,  Litt.  D.,  says:  “Full  of  i-eat  as  ac  egg.” 
A  gift-book  not  to  be  overlooked. 

Just  Out 

Advertising  People,  by  Robert  'rinsmas.  A  book 
about  advertising  salesmen,  advertising  managsrs, 
advertising  copywriters,  adverting  agents  and 
advertisers  themselves . $2.00 

Handbook  for  Pressmen,  by  Fred  W.  Hoch. 
Contains  illustrations  and  charts  covering  every¬ 
thing  from  book  sizes  to  specifications  of  all 
presses  in  use  today . $3.00 


Advartising 


Making  Millions  Read  and  Buy,  by  William  A. 
Thomson.  New.  Expert  analyses  of  marketing 
through  newspaper  advertinng.  C3oth . $3.00 

2222  Retailing  Ideas,  compiled  by  Emanuel  Lyons. 
Successful  methods  used  in  nearly  even’  retaiing 
activity.  Can  be  used  in  the  advertising  promo¬ 
tion  department  as  well  as  by  local  space  salesmen 
sad  users  of  space.  CHoth . $3.00 

Makin  |  Advertlsemants,  by  R.  S.  Durstine.  Able 
exposition  of  general  advertisiag  technique. 
Cloth . $3.00 

How  to  Gat  Publicity,  by  Milton  Wright  ’The 
tools,  the  technique,  the  whole  art  of  getting  pub¬ 
licity  for  your  enterpriee.  Covers  every  factor  of 
how  to  prepare  and  handle  materiaL  and  where 
and  how  to  get  publicity,  in  a  way  that  meets  the 
busineas  man’s  needs . $2.00 

Tha  Selling  of  Newspaper  Advertlaing,  by  George 
V.  Holland.  A  textbook  specifically  written  and 
published  for  newspaper  advertising  executives 
and  salesmen . $2.00 


Accounting 


Newspaper  Organiiatioo  and  Aeeeunting,  by  A 
S.  Van  Benthuysen.  ’This  standard  guide  pre¬ 
sents  hundreds  of  money-saving  suggestions  on  all 
phases  of  pubUshing.  It  allows  you  to  compare 
your  own  pohoies  with  the  systems,  methods, 
forms  and  pnotioes  of  other  efficient  organizations. 
544  pp.  ^ze  7x10^  inches . $1 0.00 


Circulation 

Newspaper  District  Management  by  Uoyd  Smith. 
A  textbook  for  men  in  ch^e  of  newspaper  carrier 

salesmen.  Ulus.  Cloth . $5.00 

The  Paper  Route,  by  Uoyd  Smith . $1.W 


Photography 


News  Photography,  by  Jack  Price.  For  all  who 
use  a  camera.  A  complete  and  fascinating  book 
on  the  tedinique  and  adventures  of  photography. 

$2.00 

Photo  Markets,  edited  by  J.  P.  Lyon.  It  lists 
1800  markets  for  photos  and  other  p^neot  data. 

$.50 

Universal  Almanac  A  Market  Guide,  tells  what  to 
obotograph  and  how  to  photograph.  Lists  news 
papers,  magazines,  etc.  who  purchase  free-lance 
photographs . $1.00 
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Recommended:  History:  Main  Currents,  by  W.  G.  Bleyer,  $3.00.  Editorial  Teehnique:  News¬ 
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$2.25.  Rights  and  Privileges  of  the  Press,  by  Siebert,  $3.00.  The  Working  Press,  by  Sorrels,  $2.00. 
The  Law  of  the  Newspapers,  by  Arthur  A  Crosman,  $3.50.  Newspaper  Referenee  Methods,  by 
Desmond,  $2.50.  News  Photography,  by  Price,  $2.00.  For  inspiration:  Referenee:  March’s 
'Diesaurus  Dictionary,  $9.00. 
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P«ek«kill  Is  a  Small  Town 

Here  is  a  big  ad  frmn  a  small 
newspaper.  And  a  good  ad!  It’s 
signed  by  the  Evening  Star  of  Peeks- 
kill,  N.  Y.  (Circulation,  20,000  daily.) 

The  full  page  is  dominated  by  a 
fine  drawing  of  a  family  gathered 
around  a  newly  bom  toby.  The 
drawing  itself  is  enough  to  make  the 
ad  noteworthy.  There  is  the  proud 
father,  the  beaming  mother,  the  old 
grandparents,  the  two  young  kids,  the 
gushing  aunt  .  .  .  and  they  are  all 
real,  alive. 

The  copy  takes  the  little  tot  from 
the  cradle  to  old  age  .  .  .  through  the 
Star.  Right  now  he  doesn’t  know 


SOMEDAY 

‘Tommy*.  WiD  Be  Reading  The  Star . . . . 


THE  EVENING  STTAR 


opened  its  columns  to  display  adver¬ 
tising.” 

“Putting  the  Power  to  Work”  is  the 
title  of  the  folder.  .  .  .  and  it’s  not 
such  a  hot  title.  But  the  other  three 
pages  have  plenty  of  hot  stuff.  There 
is  an  imposing  list  of  display  adver¬ 
tisers  who  have  come  into  the  Jour¬ 
nal  diu’ing  the  past  year.  And  the 
table  at  the  top  of  the  page  will  im¬ 
press  even  a  newspaperman  of  the 
importance  of  lawyers  in  this  world. 
According  to  Mr.  Muldoon,  72.5%  of 
the  U.  S.  Senate;  60.5%  of  the  U.  S. 
House  of  Representatives,  47%  of  the 
N.  Y.  State  Senate,  44%  of  the  N.  Y. 
State  Assembly  are  LAWYERS.  Mr. 
Muldoon  doesn’t  say  so,  but  he  might 
have  said  that  these  figvires  show 
that  the  more  important  the  organiza¬ 
tion  the  higher  the  percentage  of 
lawyers  and  vice  versa.  Not  that  it 
would  prove  anything.  And  not  that 
it  would  necessarily  be  true.  But  it 
would  have  been  an  interesting  point 

We  like  the  point  Mr.  Muldoon 
makes  about  “grasshoppers”  in  one  of 
the  four  comer-boxes  on  the  inside 
spread:  “We  have  also  had,  in  com¬ 
mon  with  other  advertising  media, 
oiu"  share  of  ‘grasshoppers’ — adver¬ 
tisers  who  look  for  results  too  soon, 
or  who  expect  retvums  out  of  propor¬ 
tion  to  their  campaign — who  have 
come,  stayed  for  an  insertion  or  two, 
and  then  departed,  to  repeat  their 
futile,  program-less  campaign  in  other 
media,  with  similar  results. 

“Lawyers,  in  general,  are  slow  and 


extent  of  the  market,  and  to  gain  the 
cumulative  effects  of  its  response.” 

But  the  most  interesting  thing  in 
the  whole  job  is  the  c<^y  on  the  last 
page  which  says  that,  thanks  to  the 
various  government  taxes  on  business, 
you  can  now  buy  a  dollar’s  worth  of 
advertising  for  sixty  cents.  This  copy 
is  worth  repeating  in  full  “The  new 
taxes  impost  on  corporate  business, 
when  added  to  those  already  in  exist¬ 
ence,  have  forced  corporations  wish¬ 
ing  to  retain  a  ‘surplus,’  either  for  the 
purpose  of  better  withstanding  future 
‘slack’  markets,  or  for  future  increase 
in  business  development,  to  adopt 
various  ‘hedges,’  instead  of  directly 
allocating  such  money  for  these  ptur- 
poses. 

“Of  all  of  these  ‘hedges,’  by  far  the 
most  practical  is  the  building  of  new 
markets  by  advertising.  These  new 
markets  not  only  insime  the  safety  of 
the  money  thus  spent,  but  also  stabi¬ 
lize  the  finances  of  business  organi¬ 
zations,  by  diversifying  sources  of 
revenue.  Also,  it  is  to  be  remembered, 
that  siuT)luses  thus  spent,  are  relieved 
from  these  taxes  (in  amount,  approxi¬ 
mately  forty  cents  on  a  dollar)  thus 
allotoing  you  to  buy  a  dollar’s  worth 
of  advertising  for  sixty  cents. 

“So  we  suggest — advertise  now  to 
build  new  markets  and  to  strengthen 
those  you  now  possess.” 

You’ll  agree  that  there’s  meat  in 
these  four  pages.  Probably  you  want 
to  know  whether  the  New  York  Law 
Journal  is  a  daily,  a  weekly  or  what. 
We’re  not  sure.  There’s  no  answer 
to  that  question  in  this  folder,  as  far 
as  we  can  find.  But  we  think  that 
it’s  published  every  day. 

Allen  French. 


hooked  up  or  not,  displays  of  the  ad* 
vertisement  of  such  contest  will  not  be 
permitted  to  be  made  on  licensed 
premises  in  New  Jersey.  If  you  can 
do  it,  so  can  all  other  manufacturers. 
I  see  no  reason  for  inducing  the  pub¬ 
lic  to  become  whiskey-minded.” 

The  firm  had  written  Burnett  as  fol¬ 
lows:  “We  are  considering  sponsor¬ 
ing  a  nation-wide  contest  in  which  the 
contestants  will  submit  words  be¬ 
ginning  with  the  letters  G  and  W,  i.e. 
Good  Wishes,  Good  Whiskey,  etc.  We 
intend  conducting  the  contest  on  a 
basis  whereby  the  parties  submitting 
the  ten  best  lists  of  words  will  receive 
prizes  of  substantial  value,  such  as  a 
watch  or  something  similar.  The  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  contest,  of  course,  is  to  ob¬ 
tain  words  which  may  be  effectively 
used  by  us  in  advertising  Gooderham 
&  Worts  whiskey.” 


much  about  the  Star  or  anything  else. 
When  he  begins  to  creep  he’ll  grab 
it  out  of  his  mother’s  lap  or  his 
father’s  chair  and  crumble  it,  play 
with  it  Around  five,  he’ll  be  on  the 
fioor  looking  at  the  funnies  in  the 
Star.  A  little  older,  he’ll  be  reading 
the  football  news  in  the  Star.  When 
he’s  a  grown  man,  he’ll  be  reading 
the  news  of  Peekskill,  the  news  of  the 
world  in  the  Star. 

It’s  a  nice  way  to  show  what  an 
unportant  part  a  newspaper  plays  in  a 
person’s  life.  It’s  a  nice  way  to  show 
how  the  contents  of  each  day’s  paper 
has  something  that  appeals  to  every 
age.  It’s  a  nice  way  to  show  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  Star  in  Peekskill. 

There  isn’t  much  doubt  that  Tommy 
will  be  reading  the  Star  someday 
because  “In  Peekskill  (where  he  was 
bom) ,  4  and  7 /lO  families  out  of  every 
5  read  The  Star.”  This  fact  is  brought 
out  in  the  copy.  And  it’s  emphasized 
in  display  lines  set  in  a  mortise  in  the 
cut 

It’s  just  about  the  best  ad  we’ve 
seen  from  a  small  or  “smaller”  news¬ 
paper.  Since  our  gentle  rap  about 
the  low  quality  of  promotion  from 
small  newspapers,  we’ve  been  swamped 
with  stuff  from  the  small  or  “smaller” 
newspapers.  Most  of  it  only  confirmed 
our  previous  feelings.  This  piece  from 
the  Peekskill  Star  is  an  exception. 
It  makes  us  feel  good.  It  fills  us  with 
hope.  It  shows  that  you  can  be  a 
smiall  newspaper  and  do  good  promo¬ 
tion.  A  rocket  for  the  Star! 


pimwe  Tu 
TO  WOBK 


deliberate  in  making  or  changing 
opinions.  They  are  not,  as  a  class, 
coupon  clippers,  or  enthusiasts.  It  is 
well  to  take  these  facts  into  considera¬ 
tion  when  planning  a  campaign  for 
this  medium,  or  appraising  the  results. 
While  large  space  is  neither  necessary 
nor  desirable,  frequent  insertions  over 
a  reasonable  extent  of  time  are  usu¬ 
ally  necessary  to  appreciate  the  full 
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DAILY  NEWSPAPER 
PROPERTIES 


$1  Worth  of  AdvertUing  for  60c 

From  James  Muldoon,  advertising 
manager  of  the  New  York  Law 
Journal,  comes  a  four-page,  two-color 
folder  which  he  has  issued  and  which 
he  says  he  doesn’t  like  very  much.  Mr. 
Muldoon  is  trying  his  psychology  on 
us.  We  will  say  it,  however  .  .  .  it’s 
not  a  tod  piece  at  all.  It’s  a  re¬ 
port  to  show,  primarily,  what  has 
happened  to  the  Law  Journal  since 
a  little  over  a  year  ago  when  it  broke 
“the  tradition  of  half  a  century  and 


Sales — Purchases 
Refinancing 
Appraisals 


All  matters  conHdential 


NEWSPAPER 
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MARITIME  STRIKE  DEADLOCK 

IBy  telegraph  to  Editok  &  Publishes) 
Oakland,  Cal.,  Dec.  2»— Concen¬ 
trated  demand  for  presidential  action 
to  end  the  coast  maritime  strike  was 
demanded  today  editorially  by  the 
Oakland  Tribune.  “Are  officials  and 
citizens  of  California  so  cowed  that 
they  have  lost  their  virility?”  the 
Tribime  asked.  “President  Roosevelt, 
in  whom  the  people  have  confidence, 
must  be  urged  to  force  a  settlement 
fair  and  just  to  all  sides,  that  will 
bring  about  a  resumption  of  commerce 
on  the  Pacific.”  Meanwhile  negotia¬ 
tions  at  San  Francisco  appieared  dead¬ 
locked. 
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G.  &  W,  Whiskey  Contest 
Is  Disapproved  in  N.  J. 

Newark,  N.  J.,  Dec.  29 — New  Jersey 
Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Commis¬ 
sioner  D.  Frederick  Burnett  today  an¬ 
nounced  his  refusal  to  approve  a 
word-building  contest  contemplated 
by  Gooderham  &  Worts,  Ltd.,  Detroit 
liquor  house.  Preparatory  to  launch¬ 
ing  the  contest  on  a  nation-wide  basis, 
the  liquor  firm  had  sought  a  ruling 
from  Burnett  on  the  legality  of  such 
V  a  contest  in  this  State. 

Burnett  today  made  public  his  letter 
to  the  firm  which  declared:  “I  am  not 
aware  of  anything  in  the  law  or  in  the 
present  rules  and  regtilations  that 
would  prohibit  your  advertising  in  the 
newspapers  such  a  contest  as  you  de¬ 
scribe.  Approval,  however,  is  ex¬ 
pressly  withheld.  Contests  of  this 
kind,  whether  words  or  limericks,  are 
not  conducive  to  sound  control.  They 
tend  imduly  to  increase  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  liquor,  especially  if  conditioned 
upon  contestants  mailing  in  answers 
accompanied  by  your  labels.  Irre¬ 
spective  of  whether  the  contest  is  so 


The  Nerve  Racking 
Moment  When  His 
Ad  Appears 


Every  advertising  executive 
knows  it,  the  sharp  anxiety 
with  which  he  opens  a  paper 
and  sees  the  fruit  of  his  crea¬ 
tive  effort — perhaps  in  gratify¬ 
ing  clearness  and  effectiveness, 
perhaps  botched. 


340  Madiion  Ave.,  New  York.  H.  Y. 
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Can  such  a  man  be  blamed 
for  preferring  the  paper  that 
never  let  him  down? — the  paper 
in  which  type  and  illustration, 
with  the  aid  of  (Certified  Mats, 
cooperate  for  clarity  and  read¬ 
ing  quality? 


For  dependable  stereotyping, 
rely  on  Certijied  Mats,  Made  in 
the  U.  S.  A. 


CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT 
CORPORATION 
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Amond  Advertising  Folk 


— ;TI0N  of  H.  M.  Shackelford  as 

-president  of  the  Johns-Man-  _ _ _  _  _ 

yijje  Sales  Corporation  is  announc^  Daniel  Starch  Research  Company. 


New  York,  for  the  exploitation  of  the 
Jimmy  Braddock-Tastyeast  accoimt. 
Miss  Stone  formerly  was  with  the 
Gardner  Advertising  Agency,  Imperial 
Wallpapers,  John  Wanamaker,  and  the 


H.  M.  SHACKELfOaD 

radio 


by  Lewis  H. 
Brown,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  par¬ 
ent  company. 
Mr.  Shackelford 
for  the  last  three 
years  has  been 
sales  promotion 
manager  for 
Johns-Mansville, 
which  position 
he  retains  imder 
his  new  title.  He 
cut  short  a  suc¬ 
cessful  career  on 
the  Broadway 
in  1928  when  a 


F.  A.  Cuddihy,  formerly  an  execu¬ 
tive  of  Lord  &  Thomas,  is  now  con¬ 
nected  with  C.  E.  Rickerd  Advertising 
Agency,  Detroit. 

W.  Keith  Topping,  former  Stanford 
University  football  star,  has  joined 
the  staff  of  Arthur  Kudner,  Inc. 

James  A.  Richardson  has  joined  the 
staff  of  Gerth-Knollin  Agency,  San 
Francisco.  Formerly  he  was  produc¬ 
tion  manager  of  Bowman,  Deute, 
Cummings,  Inc.,  San  Francisco. 

Marcel  Louis  LeBlanc  has  joined 
the  eastern  advertising  offices  of  the 
St.  Louis  Globe- Democrat,  420  Lex¬ 
ington  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Mr. 
LeBlanc  was  for  several  years  on  the 


leased  by  the  Bonding  Process  Cor¬ 
poration,  through  C.  E.  Rickerd  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency  of  Detroit.  Plans 
call  for  the  use  of  17  national  trade 
and  technical  publications,  and  later 
a  consumer  magazine  schedule  Six  of  Y,  &  R,  Staff 
directed  to  automobile  owners. 


already  signed  to  share  in  the  cost. 
The  campaign  will  stress  savings,  as 
well  as  home  ownership,  appearing 
monthly. 


sUffe  and  in 

Xence  for  business  caused  him  to  was  lor  several  years  onme  lunu  nas  compietea  ik  miru  successive 

Z  Johns-Manville  as  manager  of  advertismg  staff  of  the  Cleveland  ^ess  year  of  national  trade  and  consumer  P  ^ 


Twenty-three  New  York  members 
have  signed  new  contracts  with  the 
Brazil  Nut  Advertising  Fund,  thus 
continuing  their  support  during  1937. 
Similar  contracts  have  been  mailed  to 
members  at  Boston,  Chicago  and 
Philadelphia.  West  coast  brokers,  im¬ 
porters  and  steamship  companies 
cooperate  with  Eastern  members  un¬ 
der  a  similar,  separate  agreement.  Re¬ 
newal  of  all  such  memberships  is  an¬ 
ticipated.  Despite  crop  shortage  at 
Amazon  River  sources,  more  bulk  nuts 
were  imported  through  West  Coast 
ports  this  year  than  in  1935.  The 
fund  has  completed  its  third  successive 


Become  Stockholders 

Raymond  Rubicam,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc.,  New 
York,  announced  this  week  that,  ef¬ 
fective  Jan.  1,  six  additional  members 
of  the  agency’s  staff  become  stock¬ 
holders  in  the  company.  This  makes 
the  total  number  of  stockholders  24, 
said  Mr.  Rubicam,  adding  that  all 
stockholders  are  members  of  the  or¬ 
ganization,  which  now  numbers  362. 

Following  are  the  new  stockholders; 

John  E.  Grimm,  Jr.,  vice-president. 
Contact  Department 

William  R.  Stuhler,  director  of  radio. 
Donald  Stauffer,  manager.  Radio 


jom 

national  shows  and  exhibits.  In  1931 
he  was  made  assistant  to  Ken  R.  Dyke, 
sales  promotion  manager,  whom  he 
succeeded  in  1933,  when  Mr.  Dyke  re¬ 
signed. 

Faraon  Jay  Moss  &  Associates,  Los 
Angeles,  has  appointed  Edwin  B.  Allen 
as  director  of  production  and  copy. 
Mr.  Allen  formerly  directed  his  own 
advertising  service  in  New  York  and 
had  been  chief  of  copy  staff  of  the 
Guild  of  Direct  Mail  Craftsmen  and 
on  the  copy  staff  of  the  McGraw-Hill 
Publications. 

Howard  E.  Blood,  president  Norge 
Division  Borg-Wamer  Corporation, 
has  been  made  executive  vice-presi¬ 
dent  in  charge  of  operations  of  all 
divisions  of  Borg-Warner.  He  will 
continue  as  president  of  Norge  Divi¬ 
sion. 

Felix  Lowry,  general  manager  of 
the  Holeproof  Hosiery  Company,  has 
appointed  J.  M.  Halpem,  former  Lux- 
ite  sales  and  merchandise  manager, 
as  the  general  manager  of  the  Luxite 
Division  of  the  company,  which 
manufactures  a  general  line  of  glove- 
silk,  silk  and  rayon  underwear  and 
woven  slips.  R.  Heilbronner  will  be 
in  complete  charge  of  all  production 
and  manufacturing  departments. 

British-American  Publicity  Con¬ 
sultants,  Inc.,  is  now  established  at 
535  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  The 
object  is  to  stimulate  interest  in  Brit¬ 
ish  goods  sold  in  this  country  and  in 
American  exports  to  Great  Britain. 
The  president,  Mildred  Seymour 
Graham,  is  the  widow  of  a  former 
British  consul-general,  Constantine 
Graham.  She  was  formerly  director 
of  publicity  for  Visitours,  Inc. 

C.  C.  Carr,  former  newspaper  pub¬ 
lisher  and  agency  executive,  who  has 
charge  of  public  relations  for  the 
Aluminum  Company  of  America,  has 
been  named  advertising  manager  to 
succeed  W.  C.  White.  Mr.  White,  who 
has  been  advertising  manager  for 
eight  years,  will  devote  his  entire  time 
to  the  Aluminum  Cooking  Utensil 
Company,  of  which  he  is  president. 

Harold  Essex,  former  promotion 
manager  of  the  Chicago  Daily  Times, 
has  been  named  advertising  and  pub¬ 
licity  director  for  the  Trianon  and 
Aragon  ballrooms  in  Chicago,  with 
ofiBces  at  8  South  Michigan  Ave. 

John  Shuman,  formerly  with  the 
Chicago  office  of  Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co. 
as  director  of  media,  has  joined  P.  P. 
Willis  Corporation,  Chicago  agency. 

Appointment  of  W.  E.  Saylor  as 
sries  promotion  manager  for  Kel- 
vinator  Corporation,  Detroit,  manu¬ 
facturer  of  electric  refrigeration  and 
household  appliances,  has  just  been 
announced  by  Sam  C.  Mitchell,  di¬ 
rector  of  advertising  and  sales  promo- 
tioa 

Miss  Dorothy  Stone  has  joined 
Irving  Strouse’s  publicity  department 
at  the  J.  P.  Muller  Advertising  Agency, 


and  has  more  recently  been  with  the 
Columbus  Citizen. 

Campedgng  and  Accounts 

THIRTY- NINE  newspapers  in  35 
markets  will  be  used  in  a  new 
Washington  State  apple  advertising 
campaign  starting  Jan.  11,  placed  by 
J.  Walter  Thompson  Company. 

D’Evelyn  &  Wadsworth,  Inc.,  San 
Francisco,  has  been  selected  to  handle 
institutional  advertising  for  the  Owl 
Drug  Co.,  operating  128  West  Coast 
stores. 

Puritan  Mills,  Chicago,  has  ap¬ 
pointed  Needham,  Louis  &  Brorby, 
Inc.,  Chicago  advertising  agency,  to 
handle  advertising  for  its  consumer 
goods  division,  effective  at  once. 

Eastern  newspapers  will  be  used 
early  in  January  by  Chappel  Brothers, 
Rockford,  Ill.,  on  Ken-L-Ration  dog 
food.  The  campaign  will  follow  the 
general  copy  theme  of  the  recent  test 
series  in  five  metropolitan  markets, 
stressing  the  health-building  ingredi¬ 
ents  of  the  product.  Chappel  Broth¬ 
ers  anticipate  using  about  10,000  lines 
of  newspaper  space  during  1937,  ac¬ 
cording  to  present  plans.  Radio  will 
supplement  newspaper  advertise¬ 
ments.  The  campaign  is  being  handled 
by  C.  Wendel  Muench  and  Company, 
Chicago  advertising  agency. 

General  Household  Utilities  Com¬ 
pany  will  annoimce  its  new  line  of  1937 
refrigerators,  and  its  advertising,  mer¬ 
chandising  and  sales  plans  at  the 
annual  distributors’  meeting  of  the 
company  at  Hotel  Stevens,  Chicago, 
Jan.  5  and  6. 

C.  F.  Mueller  Company,  Jersey  City, 
N.  J.,  manufacturer  of  macaroni  and 
allied  products,  has  appointed  Kenyon 
&  Eckhardt,  Inc.,  New  York.,  as  adver¬ 
tising  agent,  effective  Jan.  1. 

Advertising  on  a  new  bonding  and 
rust-proofing  process  has  been  re¬ 


advertising. 

Koppers  Company,  Pittsburgh,  has 
appointed  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  & 
Osborn,  Inc.,  to  handle  its  institutional 
advertising  effective  immediately. 
This  appointment  does  not  affect  the 
other  agency  connections  of  this  com¬ 
pany. 

An  educational  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  sponsored  by  the  New  York 
State  League  of  Savings  and  Loan 
Associations,  began  this  week  in 
52  newspapers  in  New  York 
State,  llie  League  represents  215 
mutual  associations,  of  which  88  have 


1/  you  need 
circulation 


men — 


Competent  to  take  charge  of 
your  entire  department,  or 
to  fill  important  poets  ia  t^ 
department,  the  Welfare 
Committee  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Circulation  Managers 
Association  can  proves  yon 
with  men  of  capacity  and 
ability. 

Address:  Clarence  B.  Byster, 
Secretary  -  Treasurer.  TIm 
Peoria  Star,  Peoria,  Illinois. 


What  would 

10%  MORE 
CIRCULATION 

mean  to  your  newspaper? 


Would  it  make  you  the  leader  in  your 
field? 

Would  it  be  the  sales  point  that  your 
advertising  stafif  could  use  to  advantage? 

Would  it  enable  you  to  branch  out — 
to  make  the  improvements  you  always 
have  wanted  to  make? 

Think  it  over !  Consult  with  America’s 
foremost  newspaper  promotion  organiza¬ 
tion  for  details  about  Publishers  Service 
Company’s  master-fashioned,  self-financ¬ 
ing  promotions.  Let  us  tell  you  how  you 
can  achieve  that  extra  io%  circulation — 
without  risk,  gamble  or  cash  outlay. 


Publishers  Service 
Company 


Schneider,  manager,  Chicago 

office. 

Arthur  H.  Eaton,  copy  director,  Chi¬ 
cago  office. 

Curtis  G.  Pratt,  manager.  Merchan¬ 
dising  Department. 

SLOANE-BLABON  APPOINTS 

Sloane-Blabon  Corporation  of  New 
York  and  Trenton  has  appointed  Dor- 
rance,  Sullivan  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York, 
as  advertising  and  merchandising 
coimsel.  General  plans  for  trade 
and  publication  advertising  of  Sloane- 
Blabon  linoleum  and  felt  base  cover¬ 
ings  will  be  annoxmeed  soon. 


75  West  Street 


New  York 
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AIR  DISASTER  HALTS  to  bar  liquor  signs 
BIG  AD  SCHEDULE  But  Virginia  Will  Permit  Use  of 

-  Newspapers  and  Radio 

United  Lines  Cancel  Temporarily  Richmond.  Va.,  Dec.  28.  — Under  a 
But  Will  Resume  Coast>to-Coast  new  ban  which  is  planned  against  the 
Announcements  of  New  advertisement  of  alcoholic  beverages 

“Mainliners”  with  out-of-doors  signs,  licensees  of 

_  the  Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  board 

The  crash  of  a  United  Air  Lines  will  be  prohibited  from  using  window 
Boeing  plane  Dec.  27  near  Burbank,  displays  and  having  placards  to  indi- 
Cal.,  with  the  loss  of  twelve  lives,  in-  cate  the  sale  of  the  beverages,  but 
terrupted  what  was  announced  as  the  they  will  be  allowed  to  put  on  their 
largest  advertising  campaign  in  the  windows  the  words:  “Alcohol  Bever- 

history  of  airline  operations.  Only  age  License  No.  - .”  The  regula- 

the  day  before  the  accident  the  com-  tions  have  not  been  drawn  yet,  but 
pany  had  published  new^japer  ad-  will  be  shortly  after  the  first  of  the 
vertising  on  the  West  Coast  announc-  year.  Brewers  delivering  within  the 
ing  introduction  of  its  new  $3,000,000  State  will  be  allowed  to  have  then- 
fleet  of  Douglas-built  planes,  for  names  on  their  trucks, 
which  the  company  has  copyrighted  Otherwise  only  newspapers  and  the 
the  name  “Mainliners.”  The  first  radio,  with  strictly  regulated  appeals, 
copy  announced  “The  Coast  Gets  may  herald  any  particular  brand  of 
Them  First,”  in  800-line  space  in  20  beverage.  The  board  felt  that  it  could 
newspapers  of  northern  and  south-  not  attempt  to  ban  newspaper  adver- 
em  California.  The  new  planes  were  tising,  which  it  regulates  strictly,  be- 
first  used  between  San  Francisco  and  cause  of  the  wide  circulation  of  out-of- 
Los  Angeles.  state  papers  in  certain  sections  of  the 

All  advertising  was  suspended  tern-  state  and  of  liquor-advertising  maga- 
porarily,  since  it  was  felt  that  front-  zines  in  every  section, 
page  accident  news  would  over-  oi  m 

shadow  any  airplane  advertising  and  L.  D.  SloCllttl  tO  iHOtheS^ 
make  it  ineffective.  However,  the  a  n  *  • 

campaign  was  scheduled  for  resump-  -AyCr  rromOtCS  Irreiner 
tion  Jan.  4,  with  extension  from  coast  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.,  has  ap- 
to  coast  as  the  new  planes  were  placed  pointed  E.  Craig  Greiner  as  New  Eng- 
in  service  elsewhere.  The  same  size  land  manager,  in  charge  of  the  Boston 
space  will  be  vised  in  eastern  news-  office  of  this 

papers  along  United’s  midcontinent  agency.  He  suc- 

route  when  the  “Skylovmge”  is  placed  ceeds  Lorimer  B. 

in  service  between  Chicago  and  New  Slocum,  who  has 

York  in  January.  resigned  as  Ayer 

In  addition  to  increasing  newspaper  vice-president  to 

appropriations.  United  also  is  using  join  J .  M . 

full  pages  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Mathes,  Inc! 

Post,  Collier’s,  Time,  New  Yorker,  and  Mi._  Slocum  was 

smaller  ads  in  Life,  and  several  busi-  head  of  the  Ayer 

ness  publications.  England 

United,  according  to  Harold  Crary,  business  for  six 

vice-president  in  charge  of  advertis-  years, 

ing,  has  always  been  the  largest  user  j.  Greiner 

of  newspaper  space  among  the  air-  £_  Gkinei  has  been  asso- 

lines.  “In  1935  the  company  pim-  dated  with  N  W 

chased  approximately  43  per  cent  of  ^yer  &  Son  for  20  years.  He  serv^  3 
all  newspaper  Image  of  the  air  traiw-  in  Philadelphia  head- 

ESiT*  industry  of  Ae  covm^,  he  said,  quavers,  9  years  in  the  Chicago  office 
The  departure  m  use  of  the  larger  ^^d  for  the  past  8  yeais  has  been  chief 
national  magazines  is  made  possible  account  representative  in  the  Boston 
by  an  addiUonal  appropriation,  raAer  Hi^  tlie  late  Eugene 

than  by  any  curtailment  in  previous  Greiner,  was  associated  with  the 
new^a^r  and  other  advertismg  ac-  agency  54  years,  being  known  to  pub- 

.  ..L  lishers  throughout  the  country  as 

Stiiking  lustrations  doi^ate  the  of  Ayer’s  media  contract 

headlmes  of  *e  new  Umted  adver-  department.  A  brother,  G.  K.  Greiner, 
tisements,  with  copy  sellmg  the  idea  die  agency’s  Philadelphia 

of  a  new  standard  of  luxury,  service  office 
and  speed.  The  account  is  handled  '  _ 

<=•  seeks  fair  trade  act 

Raleigh,  N.  C.,  Dec.  28.  —  A  fair 


Breytspraak,  Page-Wood^ 
Join  Campbell-Ewald 

H.  T.  Ewald,  president  of  the  Camp¬ 
bell-Ewald  Company,  Detroit,  an¬ 
nounces  the  appointment  to  the  staff 


£.  C.  GUINEI 


V.  C.  Bbeytspeaak  Geeau)  Page-Wood 

of  the  company  of  Gerald  Page- Wood 
and  Victor  C.  Breytspraak,  former 
vice-presidents  in  the  offices  of  Erwin, 
Wasey  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Chicago. 

Mr.  Page-Wood  has  served  as  con¬ 
tact  executive,  art  director  and  idea 
man  on  advertising  accounts  ranging 
from  food  products  and  candy  to  radio, 
gas  and  oils,  oil-burners,  household 
commodities  and  clothing.  He  coined 
the  slogan,  “it  beats  as  it  sweeps  as  it 
cleans,”  for  Hoover  Electric  cleaners; 
he  first  put  Carnation  milk  in  a  milk 
bottle;  and  he  dramatized  “4  out  of  5” 
for  Forhan’s  Tooth  Paste. 

Mr.  Breytspraak  gained  his  early 
experience  editing  an  agricultural 
paper.  Later  he  conducted  his  own 
advertising  agency  in  Chicago  for  five 
years.  For  the  last  five  years  he  has 
been  vice-president  in  charge  of  new 
business  and  contact  executive  for 
Erwin-Wasey. 

While  both  men  will  remain  resi¬ 
dents  of  Chicago  and  work  with  the 
Chicago  offices  of  Campbell-Ewald, 
their  services  will  be  available  to  all 
the  other  offices  of  the  Campbell- 
Ewald  Company,  it  was  stated. 

NEW  PUBLISHING  FIRM 

Trips,  Magazine  of  Travel,  New 
York,  has  been  purchased  by  the 
newly-formed  Fifth  Avenue  Publish¬ 
ing  Company,  Inc.,  565  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York.  William  P.  Downey,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  new  company,  was  for¬ 
merly  with  the  Hearst  newspapers  in 
advertising  and  promotional  capacities. 
James  A.  Clark,  vice-president,  was 
formerly  with  the  Newspaper  Enter¬ 
prises  Association,  Cleveland.  Gil¬ 
bert  B.  Hughes,  secretary  and  trea- 
siurer,  was  formerly  in  the  circulation 
departments  of  Curtis  Publishing 
Company,  Time,  Inc.,  and  Delineator. 


WESTERN  R.  R.  DRIVE 
BRINGS  21%  GAIN 

Second  Cooperative  Campaign,  Ut- 
ing  850  Dailies  and  6,000  Week¬ 
lies,  Called  “Particularly 
Helpful”  by  Chairman 

Chicago,  Dec.  28. — Paying  high  trib¬ 
ute  to  the  selling  help  of  newspaper 
advertising  conducted  jointly  by  all 
of  the  western  railroads  in  1935  and 
repeated  again  this  year,  Hugh  W.  Sid- 
dall,  chairman  of  the  Western  Passen¬ 
ger  Association,  annoimccd  here  today 
that  western  lines  will  end  the  year 
1936  with  a  21  per  cent  increase  in 
passenger  revenues  over  the  .Rama 
period,  1935.  It  compares  with  an  8.96 
per  cent  increase  in  1935  over  ’34  and 
a  2  per  cent  advance  in  1934  over  ’33. 

The  Western  railroads’  first  co¬ 
operative  newspaper  campaign  in  1935 
included  374  daily  newspapers,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  an  expanded  schedule  this 
year  to  include  850  dailies  and  over 
6,000  weeklies.  Asked  regarding  the 
helpfulness  of  newspaper  advertising 
in  the  decided  upturn  in  passenger 
business.  Chairman  Siddall  replied: 

“We  have  foimd  the  use  of  news¬ 
papers  particularly  helpful  in  this  so- 
called  ‘come-back’  of  rail  travel.  The 
Western  lines  have  had  very  definite 
news  with  the  broad-gauged  air- 
conditioning  development  in  addition 
to  faster  schedules,  new  type  trains 
and  revolutionary  improvements  in 
day-time  travel  service. 

“We  have  followed  the  fimdamental 
formula  of  good  merchandising  by 
giving  our  product  a  complete  new 
package  with  the  added  incentive  of 
prices  that  have  set  an  all-time  rec¬ 
ord  for  rail  transportation.  Quite 
naturally  with  such  news  as  the  fore¬ 
going,  we  have  found  the  newspapers 
a  dependable  and  helpful  vehicle  to 
get  our  story  over  through  the  medium 
of  paid-for  advertising  in  the  daily 
newspapers  of  the  coimtry.” 

With  a  constantly  increasing  number 
of  improved  railroad  cars  and  speed 
trains  in  service,  Mr.  Siddall  antici¬ 
pates  that  1937  will  show  a  further 
advance  in  public  patronage,  approxi¬ 
mating  25  per  cent. 

FREE  SPACE  FOR  AD  FIGHT 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  Dec.  29 — The  New  Jer¬ 
sey  State  Board  of  Dentistry  has  con¬ 
tinued  to  Jan.  6  its  hearing  on  charges 
against  Dr.  William  Levine,  Jersey 
City  dentist,  for  alleged  violation  of  a 
1934  New  Jersey  statute  prohibiting 
advertising  by  members  of  the  dental 
profession.  Newspaper  representa¬ 
tives  at  a  recent  hearing  identified  Dr. 
Levine’s  advertisements  as  appearing 


SEEKS  NEW  INDUSTRIES 

Alabama  Press  Association  Lannches 
State-Wide  Movement 

Launching  of  a  statewide  move¬ 
ment  by  the  Alabama  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  to  bring  new  industries  to 
Alabmna  was  annoimced  recently  by 
Webb  Stanley,  association  secretary. 
Mr.  Stanley  said  that  the  Alabama 
Press  Association,  acting  through  its 
executive  committee,  adopted  resolu¬ 
tions  calling  for  a  four-point  program 
as  follows: 

1.  Presentation  of  the  resources  of 
Alabama  to  the  outside  world. 

2.  Encouragement  of  the  location 
of  new  industries  of  all  kinds. 

3.  Adoption  of  legislation  favorable 
to  the  location  of  new  industries. 

4.  Elimination  of  any  unfair  or  dis¬ 
criminatory  taxes  which  may  handicap 
our  state  in  its  bid  for  new  industries. 

’The  resolutions  provided  for  ap¬ 
pointment  of  a  committee  of  10  to 
direct  the  program,  and  solicit  the 
aid  of  industrial  leaders  in  carrying 
out  die  “new  industries”  campaign. 


trade  law,  similar  to  the  California 
and  Illinois  statutes,  will  be  sought  at 
the  1937  General  Assembly  by  busi¬ 
ness  interests.  The  matter  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed  when  the  board  of  directors 
and  the  advisory  committee  of  the 
North  Carolina  Fair  Tax  Association 
confer  in  Raleigh  just  prior  to  the 
convening  of  legislature,  according  to 
J.  Paul  Leonard,  association  secretary. 
F.  O.  Bowman,  of  Chapel  HUl,  attorney 
for  the  North  Carolina  Iharmaceuti- 
cal  Association,  is  drafting  a  fair 
trade  law  for  sponsorship  by  the 
association. 

NAMED  PUBLICITY  CHIEF 

A.  C.  Wilby  has  been  appointed 
manager  of  public  relations  for  the 
Chicago  district  of  the  Camegie- 
niinois  Steel  Corporation.  Mr.  Wilby 
has  been  assistant  to  the  president  of 
the  Universal  Atlas  Cement  Company, 
a  subsidiary  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation.  A  similar  public  rela¬ 
tions  d^artment  has  been  established 
in  the  Pittsburgh  district  with  Wil¬ 
liam  Voigt,  Jr.,  formerly  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  in  charge. 


AYER  CHRISTMAS  PARTY 

More  than  200  children  from  fami¬ 
lies  of  the  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son  organiza¬ 
tion  found  Santa  Claus  and  a  staff  of 
special  helpers  on  the  job  at  a  Christ¬ 
mas  party  in  the  Ayer  Building,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Dec.  24.  Older  members  of 
the  Ayer  families  gathered  on  an 
upper  floor  for  carol  singing  and  for 
interchange  of  greetings. 

JOINS  PURITY  BAKERIES 

Harlow  P.  Roberts,  formerly  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  Pepsodent  Company, 
Chicago,  has  been  appointed  to  a 
similar  position  with  Purity  Bakeries 
Corporation,  Chicago,  succeeding  J.  C. 
Sickel,  resigned.  The  account  is  han¬ 
dled  by  Blackett-Sample-Hummert, 
Inc.,  Chicago  advertising  agency. 

NO  POSTERS  AT  NEW  BRIDGE 

Outdoor  advertising  posters  along 
Oakland,  Cal.,  approaches  to  the  San 
Francisco-Oakland  Bay  Bridge  have 
been  prohibited  by  action  of  the  city 
council.  A  similar  ordinance  for 
Berkeley  passed  its  first  reading. 


in  their  respective  publications  testi¬ 
fied  the  advertising  copy  was  pub¬ 
lished  without  cost  to  Dr.  Levine  as 
their  contribution  toward  testing  the 
act’s  validity. 

FOR  PENNSYLVANIA  AD  FUND 

Scranton,  Dec.  29 — Members  of  the 
state  legislature  are  to  be  asked  to  Mt 
aside  $500,000  to  be  used  in  advertis¬ 
ing  Pennsylvania  to  tourists.  The 
last  legislature  spent  $20,000  for  this 
purpose.  The  larger  fund  has  been 
urged  by  the  Pennsylvania  Scenic  and 
Historic  Commission.  Only  recently 
newspaper  officials  and  civic  leaders 
in  the  hard  coal  fields  met  at  Wilkes- 
Barre  to  support  the  drive  for  a  large 
state  advertising  fund.  Speakers  m- 
cluded  Orson  N.  Ritzman,  executive 
secretary  of  the  commission,  and  Col. 
Ernest  G.  Smith,  member,  who  is 
manager  of  the  Wilkes-Barre  Times- 
Leader. 

N.  Y.  DAILIES  MEET  JAN.  25 

’The  annual  convention  of  the  New 
York  Associated  Dailies  will  be  held 
at  the  Hotel  Syi'acuse  in  Syracuse, 
Jan.  25  and  26. 
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€11,514,505  FOR  BROADCASTING  IN 
OCTOBER,  BIGGEST  MONTH  YET 

Time  Sales  Close  to  $10,000,000  Even  Without  Political 
Speeches — Magazines’  Space  Sales  for  Year  1936 
to  Be  About  $145,000,000 

By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 

Broadcast  advertising  in  Octo-  ure  of  $759,145.  Together  they  made 
ber,  aided  by  a  rush  of  political  the  automotive  total  $1,782,607. 
jpeakers  to  the  air,  as  well  as  by  the  These  three  divisions,  plus  the  “mis- 
recovery,  reached  the  great-  cellaneous,”  accounted  for  nine  mil- 
ct  height  in  its  history,  according  to  lion  dollars  of  the  total  1114  millions, 
jguies  just  released  by  National  Asso-  Other  big  gains  were  made  by  soap 
qjtinn  of  Broadcasters.  October  time  and  kitchen  supplies,  $618,562,  a  gain 
jiles  reached  $11,514,505,  more  than  of  90.4  per  cent;  department  stores  and 
ttn>  millions  ahead  of  March,  1936,  and  other  retailers,  $2^,930,  a  gain  of  63.1 
time  millions  ahead  of  the  1935  Octo-  per  cent.  Tobacco  products,  at  $465,- 
lier  record.  The  gain  over  October,  476,  were  up  17.4  per  cent. 

1935,  amounted  to  37.2  per  cent. 

The  big  October  hgiure  pushed  time 
giles  for  the  first  ten  months  of  the 
year  up  to  $85,084,802,  making  the  re¬ 
cent  forecast  of  $103,000,000  for  the 
full  year  seem  conservative.  The  only 
November  figures  yet  available  are 
those  for  the  national  networks,  which 
indicate  that — in  that  classification  at 
least— there  has  been  no  slackening  of 
die  upward  rush. 

For  the  national  networks  the  time 
sales,  as  reported  by  Publishers  In- 
fonnation  Bureau,  were:  October 
$6,722,926:  November  $6,149,818.  Both 
were  approximately  one- third  more 
than  the  corresponding  months  of 
1935,  and  the  size  of  the  achievement 
is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  only  once 
bdore  had  any  month  risen  as  high 
as  $5,000,000.  That  was  March,  1936, 
with  $5,400,252. 

Here  are  the  October  figures: 


1936 

Od  Natl.  Networks....  $6,722,926 
Od  Regional  Networks.  154,979 
Oct  Natl.  Non-Network.  2,401,800 
Oct  Local  .  2,234,800 

Oct  ToUl  . $11,514,505 

N'oTember  National  Networks  Only: 

.VBC  .  $3,438,616 

CBS  .  2,483,657 

MBS .  227,545 

Total  .  $6,149,818 


Pet  of 
1935 
134.0 
116.7 
159.6 
128.5 

137.2 


129.5 

144.2 

131.2 


Sources  of  the  Business 

The  broadcasting  gain  for  the  first 
ten  months  of  the  year  is  20.5  per 
cent  over  the  same  period  of  1935,  with 
the  biggest  percentage  of  gain  37.2  per 
cent,  in  the  national  non-network,  or 
spot,  division.  The  national  networks, 
nuking  approximately  the  same  dollar 
increase,  registered  a  16.8  per  cent 
gain.  Local  broadcasting  made  the 
smallest  gain,  14.6  per  cent.  The  re¬ 
gional  networks,  comprising  the  small¬ 
est  class,  made  a  34.0  per  cent  gain. 

Politics  was  one  of  the  biggest  single 
sources  of  business  for  the  broadcast¬ 
ers,  sending  the  NAB  “miscellaneous” 
classification  up  to  $2,592,019  for  Octo- 
nearly  three  times  what  it  was 
in  October,  1935.  The  gain  in  this 
classification  was  reported  at  196.5  per 
<»t,  mostly,  but  not  all,  due  to  poli¬ 
ces.  But  more  of  political  expendi- 
bires  farther  along  in  this  article. 

Foods  and  beverages  as  usual  con¬ 
stituted  the  biggest  commercial  classi¬ 
fication,  closely  followed  by  drugs  and 
toilet  goods,  and  with  automotive  next. 
Foodstuffs  took  $1,891,360  of  time,  bev¬ 
erages  $580,111,  and  confections  $92,- 
314,  a  total  of  $2,563,785.  The  food  gain 
was  23.3  per  cent,  beverages  38.4  per 
cent 

Ihugs  and  pharmaceuticals  took 
^967,737  of  time,  a  gain  of  3.2  per  cent, 
and  toUet  goods  $1,150,263,  a  gain  of 
14-2  per  cent  Total  for  the  classifica¬ 
tion  was  $2418,000. 

Automobiles,  with  $1,023,462,  were 
4.9  per  cent  ahead  of  last  year, 
but  gasoline  and  accessories  made  a 
31-9  per  cent  gain  to  an  October  fig- 


$145,000,000  in  Magazines 

Magazine  advertising,  as  mea¬ 
sured  by  Publishers  Information 
Bureau,  came  to  $13,977,723  for  No¬ 
vember  weeklies  and  December 
monthlies  appearing  in  November. 
The  corresponding  figure  for  1935  was 
$11,110,833.  The  cmnulative  figxires 
since  January  issues  were:  This  year, 
$138,664,817;  last  year,  $116,848,295. 
The  figures  are  not  exactly  compar¬ 
able. 

In  any  event  it  is  now  obvious  that 
magazine  advertising  for  1936  will 
amount  to  144  or  145  million  dollars 
by  the  time  the  December  weeklies 
are  measured. 

•  •  • 

Political  Broadcasts  $3,000,000? 

TWO  weeks  ago  we  published  in 
this  department  a  table  of  exx>en- 
ditures  on  the  national  networks  by 
Republicans,  Democrats,  and  others. 
We  are  now  indebted  to  Mr.  Charles 
B.  Barr,  Connecticut’s  busiest  newspa¬ 
perman,  for  pointing  out  that  while 
our  conclusion  was  right,  the  inclu¬ 
sion  of  “Jeffersonian  Democrats”  in 
the  Democratic  column  was  “cock¬ 
eyed.”  As  it  imdoubtedly  was.  Writes 
Mr.  Barr: 

‘.The  only  way  to  determine  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  radio  in  the  campaign  is  to 
classify  the  items  as  ‘For  Roosevelt’ 
or  ‘Against  Roosevelt’  We  should 
place  the  ‘Jeffs,’  the  Crusaders,  the 
Independent  Coalition  of  American 
Women  and  Father  Coughlin  in  the 
Republican  column,  and  credit  the 
Good  Neighbor  and  Labor  Non-Parti¬ 
san  Leagues  to  Roosevelt.  Doing  this, 
we  find  that  the  forces  opposing 
Roosevelt  and  directly  or  indirectly 
supporting  Landon  spent  more  than 
one  million  dollars  while  the  pro- 
Roosevelt  total  stands  at  about 
$657,000. 

"The  radio  ‘edge’  enjoyed  by  those 
who  sought  to  preserve  ‘the  American 
Way  of  Life’  turns  out  to  be  far 
greater  than  is  indicated  by  the  table. 


If  the  newspapers  are  in  the  dog¬ 
house,  as  their  critics  now  aver,  then 
the  broadcasting  industry  must  have 
qualified  for  Kennel  Club  member¬ 
ship,  too. 

“I  was  one  of  those  who  didn’t 
worry  about  Moscow,  dog  tags  and 
boondoggling,  and  my  vote  was  cast 
for  F.  D.  R.  I  haven’t  stopped  read¬ 
ing  newspapers  because  a  lot  of  them 
rode  the  wrong  horse.  Some  pub¬ 
lishers  unquestionably  went  off  the 
deep  end  in  misguided  zeal,  but  I 
haven’t  forgotten  that  there  were 
many  who,  while  supporting  Landon 
on  the  editorial  page,  kept  their  news 
columns  free  of  propaganda. 

“Charles  B.  Barr.” 

•  *  * 

In  any  event,  we  can  now  add  to  the 
table  in  question,  which  was  confined 
to  national  network  accounts,  a  guess 
that  the  total  of  political  broadcasts 
was  at  least  $2,500,000  and  may  have 
been  close  to  ^,000,000.  ’The  NAB 
reports  do  not  give  figures  for  political 
speeches,  lumping  them  in  a  good- 
sized  classification  called  “miscel¬ 
laneous,”  as  mentioned  above.  This 
classification,  however,  shows  a  gain 
for  October  alone  of  about  $1,700,000 
over  October,  1935,  and  considering 
all  the  host  of  local  candidates,  it 
seems  fair  to  presume  that  at  least 
$1,500,000  of  the  gain  was  political. 
This  would  be  $400,000  or  so  more 
than  the  national  networks  reported 
for  October.  For  the  whole  campaign 
something  up  to  a  million  might  be 
allowed  for  local,  regional,  and  spot 
broadcasting.  The  table  of  national 
network  accoimts  showed  a  total  of 
$1,843,616  up  to  the  end  of  October. 


SYRACUSE  RETAILERS 
ADOPT  TRUTH  CODE 


100  Merchants  Pledge  Support — 
Unjustifiable  Superlatives  Under 
Ban,  Also  “Free”  Offers 
and  Contests 


Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  28 — Designed 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  con¬ 
sumer  confidence  in  the  advertising  of 
the  retail  stores,  a  code  has  been 
signed  and  adopted  by  more  than  100 
Syracuse  merchants  in  which  each 
pledges  himself  to  tell  the  truth  and 
nothing  but  the  truth  in  his  news¬ 
paper,  radio,  circular  and  all  other 
advertising. 

All  of  the  larger  department  stores 
in  the  city  are  taking  an  active  part 
in  the  plan.  The  Syracuse  Better 
Business  Bureau  is  seeing  to  enforce¬ 
ment,  and  annoimces  that  it  will 
prosecute  violators  under  that  section 
of  the  penal  code  dealing  with  truth 
in  advertising. 

Under  the  code,  use  of  imjustifi- 
able  superlatives  in  describing  mer¬ 
chandise  is  banned;  so  are  such  things 
as  “free”  gifts,  contests  and  lotteries, 
and  use  of  such  terms  as  “Two  for 
the  price  of  one,”  or  such  statements 
as  “The  Greatest  Values  in  Syracuse,” 
or  the  “Greatest  Sale  in  the  City’s 
History,”  and  the  like.  Cuts  and  il¬ 
lustrations  must  describe  the  mer¬ 
chandise  being  advertised  with  rea¬ 
sonable  accuracy.  In  other  words,  the 
advertising  must  tell  the  truth  and 
nothing  but  the  truth  to  conform  with 
the  terms  of  this  code. 


TO  HOLD  AD  CONVENTION 

The  33rd  semi-annual  convention 
of  Chicago  Tribune  advertising  de¬ 
partment  members  will  be  held  Jan. 
4  to  6  in  the  WGN  studio  building. 


MAGEE  COURIER  SOLD 
Magee,  Miss.,  Dec.  28 — ^T.  P.  Bond, 
former  director  of  the  information 
service  department  of  the  State  Hi^- 
way  Commission,  has  purchased  the 
Magee  Courier,  weekly. 


F  kO  M 


I  NEWS  AfiENCY  ^ X 

DEALER.?  AND 
Dl?TR.lBUTOR^ 

OUT-OF-TOWN 
FOkElCN  AND 
kACK  NUMBEk 
NEWiPAPEkS 

HERE  ?INCE  190? 

WE  are  foremost 
In  these  i  ITEMS 


★  Bkv^nt  9^0^44  ★ 


eWE  connect  the  WIRESe 


FORWARD . . . 

With  the  increased  volume  in  Newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  throughout  the  country  we  are  re¬ 
ceiving  more  and  more  calls  for  qualified  help. 

Now  is  the  time  to  register  with  our  service  if 
you  are  seeking  a  connection  with  a  newspaper 
or  in  any  allied  field. 

Write  at  once  for  a  registration  card  and  de¬ 
tails  concerning  our  method  of  operation.  Of 
course,  your  communication  will  he  held  in 
strict  confidence. 

.  Employers:  Our  files  contain  complete  in¬ 
formation,  photos  and  references  concerning 
persons  seeking  employment  in  all  phases  of 
publishing  work. 


FERNALD'S  EXCHANGE,  INC. 

another  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  service 
1 708  Times  Building,  Times  Square,  N.  Y.  C. 
Wm.  M.  Wilson,  Mgr. 


=WE  CONNECT  THE  WIRESs 
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ARTHUR  BRISBANE,  FAMOUS 
JOURNALIST.  DIES 

(Continued  jrom  page  4) 


copal  Chiirch  in  Rome,  Italy,  now  re¬ 
tire,  who  performed  the  marriage 
service  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brisbane  in 
1912. 

A  public  funeral  was  held  at  10 
a.  m.  Monday  at  St.  Bartholomew’s 
Chiurch,  Park  Avenue  and  Fiftieth 
Street.  The  Rev.  Dr.  George  Paul 
T.  Sargent,  rector,  officiated.  Burial 
was  at  the  Allaire  estate. 

William  Randolph  Hearst,  whom  Mr. 
Brisbane  had  served  longer  than  any 
other  employe,  was  in  New  York  at 
the  time  of  the  latter’s  death  and  at¬ 
tended  the  funeral  at  St.  Bartholo¬ 
mew’s  Church  Monday  as  an  honorary 
pall-bearer. 

The  man  whose  journalistic  genius 
was  to  be  impressed  upon  the  minds 
of  millions  during  an  amazingly  active 
newspaper  career  of  53  years  was 
bom  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  12,  1864, 
the  son  of  Albert  and  Sarah  Brisbane. 
His  father  was  well-to-do,  a  man  of 
imusual  intellectxial  attainments,  a 
social  reformer  of  Scottish-English 
ancestry,  who  had  traveled  much 
abroad  and  while  there  had  been 
much  impressed  with  the  writings  of 
Fourier,  the  great  French  friend  of 
labor.  When  he  returned  to  this 
country  he  became  known  as  the 
father  of  American  Fourierism.  The 
elder  Brisbane  was  a  friend  of  Horace 
Greeley  and  Charles  A.  Dana.  In 
1842  he  made  an  arrangement  with 
Greeley  to  buy  front  page  space  in  the 
New  York  Tribune  to  present  his  ideas 
on  Fourierism  and  this  arrangement 
continued  for  two  years. 

Commenting  in  later  years  on  his 
father’s  and  his  own  use  of  front  page 
space  for  editorials,  Arthur  Brisbane 
said; 

“I  write  for  the  first  page  of  many 
papers  in  the  United  States,  and  I 
am  paid  for  writing,  although  my 
writing  is  far  inferior  to  my  father’s. 
I  should  probably  not  be  writing  at 
all  except  for  the  teaching  that  I  had 
from  him  and  for  ideas  absorbed,  un¬ 
consciously,  when  I  was  a  child. 

“My  mother  died  when  I  was  2  years 
old,  and  I  have  lived  constantly  with 
my  father.” 

After  paying  at  the  current  adver¬ 
tising  rate  for  his  column,  the  elder 
Brisbane  announced  one  day  that  he 
would  give  it  up,  because  he  was  go¬ 
ing  to  Europe.  It  was  said  that  Gree¬ 
ley  remonstrated  with  him  and  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  column  be  continued 
gratis. 

"The  fact,”  Brisbane  later  said, 
“was  that  my  father’s  writing  had 
helped  to  increase  the  circulation  of 
the  Tribune.” 

Mr.  Brisbane  received  his  early  edu¬ 
cation  in  public  schools  at  Fanwood, 
N.  J.,  and  Brooklyn.  In  1877  he  went 
with  his  father  and  his  stepmother  to 
France  and  attended  school  at  Ivry 
and  Asnieres  and  later  private  school 
in  Paris.  When  his  parents  went  to 
Germany  he  attended  a  school  in 
Stuttgart. 

“I  never  learned  much  at  any 
school,”  he  said  many  years  later, 
“possessing,  vmfortunately,  a  talent 
for  combating  the  ordinary  process  of 
education.  I  had  a  fairly  good  mem¬ 
ory,  however,  extremely  useful  to  a 
newspaper  man,  and  during  the  past 
forty  years  I  have  been  endeavoring 
to  acquire  information.” 

On  his  nineteenth  birthday,  Dec.  12, 
1882,  he  went  to  work  on  the  New 
York  Sun  under  the  famous  Chester 
S.  Lord.  He  had  a  letter  of  introduc¬ 
tion  from  his  father  to  Charles  A. 
Dana. 

Frank  M.  O’Brien,  in  his  “Story  of 
The  Sun,”  wrote  as  follows  of  Mr. 
Brisbane’s  debut; 
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April  2,  19S5. 


Hr.  Arthur  Bri*b«n«, 
T.h*  'Slrror, 

N«r  Tork  Clir. 


Dear  Ur.  Srlabwici 


Hav*  you  boon  oondorlns  ohat  your  editorial  eolloafioo  think  about 
th#  European  flare-up!  An  EDITOR  A  PUBLISHER  poll  of  opinion  would 
help  in  elarlfylng  the  etato  of  the  "editorial  Bind."  AH  one  of 
a  ropreeentatlvo  eroae-eoetloa  of  leading  dally  novepepor  editore, 
would  you  take  a  Booent  thla  Bornlng  to  anewor  tbeae  queetlones 


1)  Da  you  think  open  conflict  can  bo  awolded  in  the  proaent  Euro¬ 
pean  eltuatlont  yes,  conflict  can  always  be  avoided  by 

cononon  sense  «ru!  especially  by  uniting  against  the  first  power  that 
begins  an  armed  attack* 


2)  If  not,  would  the  United  Statea  be  able  to  reaain  neutral!  AHSt  Cer- 
taibly*It  is  not  necessary  for  the  United  States  always  to  be  idiotic. 
Once  ought  to  be  enovigh. 

S)  What  la  the  roeponelbility  of  the  ABarican  preas  in  regard  to 

the  European  turaoll!  gugj  yhe  samd  responsibility  Is  in  all 
important  events, namely,  to  ae^a  situation  clearly  ttktsv  and  de¬ 


scribe  it  simply. 


4)  Any  other  coeaente!  j^gj  jjg. 


Are  your  replies  confidential.  MsL.  _or  not  confidential. 
Thank  you  for  coutributlng  to  this  survey  of  opinion. 


EDITOR  A  PUBLISHER 
Warren  L.  Bassett 
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Brisbane’s  vievis  on  possibility  of  another  European  war  typed  by  bim  in  answer 
to  an  Editor  &  Publisher  questionnaire. 


“In  the  first  three  or  four  months 
he  was  a  puzzle  to  his  superiors,  and 
perhaps  to  himself.  ‘He  sat  around,’ 
said  one  of  his  contemporary  reporters, 
‘like  a  fellow  who  didn’t  understand 
what  it  was  all  about — then  he  came 
out  of  his  trance  like  a  shot  from  a 
gim  and  seemed  to  know  everything 
about  everything.’  ” 

Although  his  father  had  been  a  man 
of  means,  there  was  little  left  of  the 
fortune  when  the  younger  Brisbane 
began  his  newspaper  career. 

“Fortimately,”  he  remarked,  “that 
fortune  vanished.  It  compelled  me  to 
go  to  work,  and  stick  to  work,  which 
I  certainly  should  not  have  done  if  I 
had  inherited  any  considerable 
wealth.” 

Becoming  restless  after  a  few  years 
of  reportorial  work,  young  Brisbane 
resigned  from  the  Sun  and  went  to 
Paris  to  resume  his  studies.  While 
there  he  received  a  cable  asking  him 
to  become  London  correspondent  of 
the  Sun  and  he  accepted.  He  was 
then  23,  but  it  is  said  he  had  the  mind 
of  a  man  twice  his  age.  Later,  when 
the  Evening  Sun  was  started  he  ap¬ 
plied  for  an  executive  position  and 
was  made  managing  editor.  A  few 
years  later  he  went  to  the  New  York 
World,  remaining  until  1897,  when  he 
joined  W.  R.  Hearst,  who  was  then 
combing  New  York  for  the  best  news¬ 
paper  talent  to  throw  into  the  mem¬ 
orable  circulation  battle  with  Joseph 
Pulitzer.  He  left  a  salary  of  $15,000 
a  year  to  take  one  of  $8,000  but  he 
was  well  satisfied  with  his  prospects. 

Frank  McCabe,  later  classified  man¬ 
ager  of  the  World,  was  working  in 
the  cashier’s  cage  when  Brisbane 
came  to  the  window  to  take  his  last 
pay-check  from  Mr.  Pulitzer.  He 
relates  this  incident; 

“I’m  leaving  to  join  Mr.  Hearst,” 


Brisbane  declared.  “I’m  not  appre¬ 
ciated  here.” 

On  the  Evening  Journal,  then  a 
small  circulation  paper,  an  editorial 
writer  was  needed  and  Brisbane  was 
given  the  job.  His  first  efforts  were 
forceful  and  startlingly  original.  Cir¬ 
culation  began  to  climb.  He  worked 
from  5  o’clock  in  the  morning  imtil 
6  at  night.  Later  he  made  an  agree¬ 
ment  with  Mr.  Hearst  whereby  he 
received  a  stated  sum  additional  each 
week  per  1,000  of  circxilation  gain. 
By  190®  he  had  won  the  title  which 
he  never  lost,  “highest  paid  editor.” 
His  salary’  then  was  $72,000  a  year. 
He  grew  rich  with  Mr.  Hearst  in  the 
39  years  of  their  association  but  he 
contributed  mightily  to  Mr.  Heart’s 
fortune  with  the  circulation-building 
qualities  of  his  writings. 

The  “man  who  made  millions 
think”  battled  side-by-side  with  Mr. 
Hearst  in  the  trust-busting  days, 
through  the  World  War  period  when 
both  he  and  his  employer  were 
charged  with  pro-Germanism,  through 
the  boom  years  and  the  depression, 
and  through  a  historical  national  elec¬ 
tion  this  year  which  foimd  them  both 
aligned  against  Franklin  D.  Roose¬ 
velt.  There  is  little  doubt  that  in 
controversial  political  issues  Mr.  Bris¬ 
bane’s  opinion  was  that  of  his  pub¬ 
lisher.  But  his  other  writings  were 
peculiarily  his  own,  his  remarks  on 
secrets  of  success,  woman’s  duty,  the 
character  of  God,  self-mastery,  life 
on  the  ocean  floor,  planets,  immortal¬ 
ity,  old  age,  debt,  the  predatory  rich, 
civilization.  When  quick  eye  failed 
to  And  enough  subjects  for  his  col¬ 
umn  in  the  huge  number  of  news¬ 
papers  he  read  daily,  he  wrote  what 
he  called  his  “sociological  discus¬ 
sions.” 

He  was  an  omnivorous  reader, 


owneo  a  library  of  thousands  of  vol¬ 
umes,  was  adept  at  remembering  and 
putting  to  use  wise  sayings  of  the 
masters  of  expression.  The  books  he 
quoted  most  often  were  Bartlett’s 
“Familiar  Quotations,”  Voltaire,  ‘  The 
Golden  Bough,”  Montesquieu’s  “Spirit 
of  Laws”  and  “The  World  Almanac.” 

During  his  career  he  bought  sev¬ 
eral  newspapers,  later  selling  them  to 
Mr.  Hearst.  First  was  the  Washing, 
ton  Times  in  1917.  It  was  acquired  at 
a  time  when  both  he  and  Mr.  Hearst 
were  being  criticized  for  editorials  re¬ 
garding  the  motives  of  the  Allies. 
The  editorials  were  considered  pro- 
German  by  many.  A  Congressional 
investigation  was  started  when  it  be¬ 
came  know  that  C.  W.  Feigenspan,  a 
New  Jersey  brewer  and  some  as^- 
ciates  has  loaned  Brisbane  $375,000 
to  complete  the  deal.  Mr.  Brisbane 
made  a  full  and  frank  statement  of  all 
details  of  the  transaction  and  the  in¬ 
vestigation  was  never  pushed. 

In  a  statement  to  Editor  &  Publisher 
at  the  time  Mr.  Brisbane  said,  pro¬ 
phetically;  “I  bought  the  Times  with 
the  money  of  brewers  because  I 
could  borrow  from  them.  I  have 
nothing  to  regret  in  the  transaction. 
Any  man  can  afford  to  be  lied  about 
in  small  things  if  he  has  the  power 
to  tell  the  truth  on  a  big  scale,  and  I 
can  talk  daily  with  millions  of  people. 
The  men  who  are  attacking  me  at 
present  will  be  dead  and  buried  and 
forgotten  and  I  shall  still  be  talking  to 
eight  or  ten  million  Americans.” 

Later  Mr.  Brisbane  bought  and  con¬ 
solidated  the  Milwaukee  Evening  Wis¬ 
consin  and  the  Milwaukee  Daily  News. 
He  bought  the  Milwaukee  Free  Press 
and  at  one  time  owned  an  interest  in 
the  Elizabeth  (N.  J.)  Daily  Times.  He 
later  sold  his  Milwaukee  and  Wash¬ 
ington  newspapers  to  Mr.  Hearst.  For 
a  time  he  was  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Herald  &  Examiner,  spending  two 
weeks  of  each  month  in  that  city,  the 
other  two  in  New  York. 

Instead  of  resenting  the  criticism  of 
“yellow  journalism”  Brisbane  de¬ 
fended  the  term.  At  a  luncheon  of  the 
Brooklyn  Civic  Club,  Jan.  11,  1917,  he 
told  why  he  approved  it. 

“Anyang  in  journalism  that  is  new 
and  successful  is  yellow  journalism, 
no  matter  what  you  or  I  see  fit  to 
call  it.  A  newspaper  must  be  seen, 
read,  imderstood,  and  believed.  The 
public  must  be  told  what  is  the  matter 
with  it,  and  it  is  up  to  the  newspapers 
to  tell  them.  It  is  a  question  of  first 
attracting  attention  and  then  saying 
something  that  will  hold  it.  Yellow 
journalism  has  done  this.” 
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SELLING  TWO-COLOR  ADS 

The  Nassau  Daily  Review  of  Rock¬ 
ville  Centre,  L.  I.,  joined  the  ranks  of 
newspapers  which  are  printing  adver¬ 
tising  in  two  or  more  colors  with  its 
40-page  issue  of  Friday,  Dec.  18.  The 
Review  carried  11  full  pages  of  ad¬ 
vertising  in  color.  The  paper  was 
published  in  three  sections,  each  of 
which,  except  the  first  section,  had 
color  advertising  on  the  front  and 
back  pages  and  a  double-truck  in 
color  in  the  center.  Red  and  green 
were  used  on  the  color  pages  in  the 
second  and  third  sections,  while  a 
double-truck  in  the  center  of  the  first 
section  was  printed  in  blue. 


AP  STAFF  CHANGES 
Beth  Campbell  of  the  Oklahoma 
City  Times  has  been  employed  on  the 
Washington  staff  of  the  Associated 
Press.  Irving  Perimeter  has  been 
transferred  from  the  Lincoln  to  the 
Washington  bureau  of  the  AP.  Harry 
P.  Leadingham  of  the  Chattanooga 
(Term.)  News  has  joined  the  Atlanta 
AP  staff.  Howell  E.  Dodd,  Jr.,  of  the 
Atlanta  Journal  art  department,  has 
been  employed  in  the  feature  service 
at  New  York. 
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j®edy  families  aided 


RADIO  AIDED  FUND 


Air  and  Neediest  Cases  Funds 
Conducted  in  Columns  of  Many 
Papers — Thousands  of  Dollars 
Contributed  Voluntarily 


by  newspaper  funds  Atlanta  Journal  Station  Raised 

$7,000  for  Christmas 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  Dec.  28 — “This  is 
WSB,  the  Atlanta  Journal’s  Radio 
Station,  at  the  Biltmore  Hotel,  Atlanta, 
Jaw-ga,  the  Journal  Covers  Dixie  Like 
the  Dew.” 

This  familiar  signature  by  Lambdin 
Kay,  general  manager  of  “The  Voice 
of  the  South,”  brought  to  a  close  the 
fifth  annual  rampage  of  the  UCG — 
the  Unorganized  Cheerful  Givers,  the 
unique  Christmas  agency  conducted 
yearly  by  WSB  and  Ae  Journal. 


Hirough  the  efforts  of  newspapers, 
liondreds  of  thousands  of  dollars,  bas- 
^  of  food  and  gifts  were  distributed 
to  needy  people  throughout  the  nation 
on  Christmas  day.  Virtually  every 
n-wsDaper  drive  was  from  ten  to  50 

^  ,  r  1  •  u  rvotf  >  COX  tv  uy  t?  ou  aixu  uic  oxjuxxicii. 

per  cent  more  successful  th^  m  19M.  thousand  dollars  was  raised  for 

Hany  methods  were  employed  but  the  charity 


niost  popular  was  that  of  acknowledg 
jng  all  contributions  in  the  newspa 
per  columns. 

The  New  York  Times  Neediest 
Cues  Fund  exceeded  the  $251,734 
mark.  A  large  portion  of  the  first 


The  UCG  was  foimded  and  has  been 
conducted  by  Mr.  Kay  and  Ernest 
Rogers,  chief  of  the  Journal’s  radio 
news  staff,  for  the  last  five  years. 

The  two  cheer  leaders,  the  staff  of 
WSB  and  associates  of  the  Journal  all 
page,  second  section  of  the  Times,  has  give  their  time  free.  The  station  time 
been  devoted  to  stories  of  the  neediest  also  is  donated. 

cases  and  the  fund  every  day.  No  Fimds  raised  through  the  voluntary 
personal  solicitation  was  done.  and  spontaneous  contributions  are  dis- 

The  plight  of  needy  families  in  the  tributed  to  less  fortimate  people  who 
city  was  published  from  day  to  day  in  otherwise  might  have  foimd  an  empty 
the  Times,  along  with  the  list  of  cur-  stocking  on  Christmas  Day.  Each 


rent  contributions  to  the  Fimd. 

The  Tribune  Fresh  Air  Fund,  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une,  has  raised  over  $117,361.  The 


contribution  is  acknowledged  by  Mr. 
Rogers  or  Mr.  Kay  to  the  accompani¬ 
ment  of  the  largest  variety  of  noises 
imaginable,  from  fire  bells  and  sirens 


day  before  Christmas,  424  children  to  baby  rattles  and  running  water, 
were  sent  to  the  country  for  Christ- 


mas  Day.  Almost  900  persons  re¬ 
ceived  Christmas  dinners  through  the 
fund.  This  same  fund  provides  money 
for  the  Tribune  Fresh  Air  camp  in 
the  summer  time. 

The  Washington  Star  campaign 
amassed  cash  contributions  exceeding 
$7,000,  a  total  far  surpassing  any  in 
previous  years,  and  donations  of  toys 
and  dolls  amounting  to  more  th^ 
65,000  individual  items.  The  distribu¬ 
tion  of  baskets  passed  the  4,500  mark. 

The  Newark  (N.  J.)  Evening  News 
announced  Dec.  29  that  additional 
contributions  to  the  News  Christmas 
Fund  raised  its  total  to  $19,678.72,  the 
highest  the  fund  has  reached  in  the 
nine  years  it  has  been  conducted  by 
the  newspaper. 

The  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times  con¬ 
ducted  its  third  annual  Christmas 
Carol  Sing  on  Wednesday  evening, 
Dec.  23.  About  8,000  people  partici¬ 
pated.  It  was  broadcast  over  the 
Hartford  Times’  radio  station  WTHT, 
and  rebroadcast  by  the  Colonial  Net¬ 
work  in  New  England.  The  Times 
furnished  leaflets  with  the  words  of 
the  ten  carols. 


GIFTS  FOR  20,000 

The  Milwaukee  Journal  made  pos¬ 
sible  a  happier  Christmas  for  20,000 
poor  children  with  its  fourth  annual 
benefit  Christmas  party.  More  than 
17,500  people  jammed  ^e  Milwaukee 
Auditorium  Saturday  evening,  Dec. 
12.  The  chief  attraction  was  “Heinie” 
and  His  Grenadiers,  staff  artists  of 
the  Milwaukee  Journal  radio  station 
WTMJ.  Net  proceeds  of  about  $5,500 
were  turned  over  to  the  Goodfellow 
Fund  to  buy  a  Christmas  gift  for 
each  needy  child  in  Milwaukee. 

BLANTON  CHARGES  LIBEL 

Thomas  L.  Blanton,  retiring  Repre¬ 
sentative  in  Congress,  has  named 
Clyde  L.  Garrett,  who  defeated  him 
for  renomination,  and  two  others  as 
defendants  in  a  $100,000  libel  suit  filed 
at  Abiline,  Texas.  With  his  petition 
Blanton  included  numerous  circulars 
and  newspaper  advertisements  as  ex¬ 
hibits  in  his  charges. 

HEADS  BOSTON  GUILD 

Harland  Manchester,  editor  of  the 
“News  of  the  Week  in  Review”  page 
of  the  Boston  Sunday  Herald,  and  a 
- member  of  the  Boston  Newspaper 

DIME  PHRICTMAC  mi  I  EPTinN  Guild’s  negotiating  committee,  was  the 
DIME  CHRISTMAS  COLLECTION  unanimous  choice  of  the  executive 

AraoN,  O.,  Dec.  28 — A  unique  col-  committee  as  nominee  for  president  of 
lection  plan,  sponsored  by  the  Akron  the  Newspaper  Guild  of  Boston  for 
Times  Press  and  Akron  Beacon  Jour-  1937,  at  the  nomination  meeting. 
nal  provided  7,500  poor  children  in 
Summit  coimty  with  one  dollar  each 
for  Christmas  toys.  The  method,  em¬ 
ployed  here  for  Ae  first  time,  was  the 
“JWe  of  Dimes.”  A  long  table  con¬ 
taining  long  grooves  wide  enough  only 
to  permit  the  insertion  of  a  dime,  was 
placed  at  the  main  intersection  of  the 
downtown  area  and  the  appeal  was 
publicized  in  both  papers,  over  the 
radio  and  through  other  mediums. 

result  was  that  every  organization 
in  the  city  brought  its  ^lare  of  dimes 
to  the  table.  Passersby  left  thousands 
of  dimes,  too. 


(UP) 


COUR1ER.POST  XMAS  PARTY 

Miss  America,  last  year’s  winner  of 
the  Atlantic  City  Beauty  Pageant,  in 
tM  person  of  Rose  Coyle,  was  one  of 
tw  headliner  attractions  at  the 
^elfth  Annual  Christmas  Party  of 
the  Camden  (N.  J.)  Courier-Post 
newspapers  held  at  Log  Cabin  Lodge, 
M®<lford,  N.  J.,  on  Dec.  19.  More 
than  400  attend^. 
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OF  ACCURACY,  SPEED 
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UNITED  PRESS 


FOR  DOMINANT  NEWS  COVERAGE 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

Jan.  8-9 — Annual  convention 
Allied  Daily  Newspapers  of 
Washington,  Seattle. 

Jan.  8-9  —  Mississippi  Press 
Assn.,  winter  meeting.  Meridian, 
Miss. 

Jan.  9-10 — Utah  State  Press 
Assn,  annual  convention.  Salt 
Lake  City. 

Jan.  10-11 — New  York  State 
Publishers  Assn.,  annual  con¬ 
vention,  Lake  Placid. 

Jan.  14-16 — K  a  n  s  a  s  Press 
Assn.,  Topeka. 

Jan.  15-16  —  Annual  conven¬ 
tion  California  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Assn.,  San  Jose. 

Jan.  18-22 — 26th  annual  con¬ 
vention  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Assn.,  Hotel  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  New  York  City. 

Jan.  19 — Winter  meeting  New 
England  Daily  Newspaper  Assn., 
Copley  Plaza  Hotel,  Boston. 

Jan.  22-23 — Interstate  Adver¬ 
tising  Mgrs.  annual  meeting. 
Hotel  ’Traylor,  Allentown,  Pa. 

Jan.  25-26— New  York  Asso¬ 
ciated  Dailies  annual  conven¬ 
tion,  Syracuse. 

Jan.  28-29-30 — M  i  c  h  i  g  a  n 
Press  Assn,  winter  meeting 
Michigan  State  College,  East 
Lansing,  Mich. 


L.  T.  STONE  MEMORIAL 

A  new  bridge  spaiming  Sucker 
Brook  in  Winsted.  Conn.,  will  be 
named  the  Louis  T.  Stone  Memorial 
Bridge  as  a  tribute  to  the  late  editor 
of  the  Winsted  Citizen,  evening  daily, 
whose  stories  of  nature  freaks  brought 
world-wide  fame  to  the  little  North¬ 
western  Connecticut  city.  A  bronze 
tablet  will  be  placed  on  the  span. 


Nieman  Inheritance  Tax 
Will  Total  $4,000,000 

Federal  and  state  inheritance  taxes 
on  the  estate  of  Lucius  W.  Nieman, 
publisher  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal, 
who  died  Oct.  1,  1935,  will  reach  an 
aggregate  figure  of  about  $4,000,000,  it 
is  estimated  unofficially.  The  estate 
was  valued  at  $10,185,000,  according 
to  an  inventory  filed  in  Milwaukee 
county  court  earlier  this  year,  based 
on  a  valuation  of  $5,000  a  share  on 
1,100  shares  in  the  Jomrnal  Company, 
a  total  of  $5,500,000.  Sale  of  this 
stock  at  $3,500  a  share  was  approved 
by  the  court  recently.  On  the  basis 
of  the  sale  price  of  the  stock,  the 
estate  will  total  about  $8,500,000. 

The  appraisal  figure  of  $10,000,000 
is  being  disputed  by  attorneys  en¬ 
gaged  in  settling  the  estate  of  Mrs. 
Nieman,  who  died  in  February  of  this 
year,  after  inheriting  half  of  her  hus¬ 
band’s  estate.  The  other  half  went 
to  Miss  Faye  McBeath,  a  niece  of  Mr. 
Nieman.  'The  inventory  is  a  guide  to 
the  court  for  the  assessment  of  in¬ 
heritance  taxes,  but  the  appraisal  may 
be  challenged  by  the  tax  commission 
or  the  estate.  Mrs.  Nieman’s  half  of 
his  estate  will  also  be  subject  to  in¬ 
heritance  taxes. 

The  inventory  of  Mr.  Nieman’s  es¬ 
tate  showed  stocks  and  bonds  in  his 
name  appraised  at  $3,679,248.  His 
holdings  in  the  Williams  Investment 
Co.  included  stocks,  bonds  and  se¬ 
curities  valued  at  $6,412,025  and  real 
estate  at  $24,000.  Sundries  and  per¬ 
sonal  item  inventories  at  $69,519.  Two 
shares  of  Journal  stock  were  listed 
in  Mr.  Nieman’s  name  and  1,098  shares 
among  the  holdings  of  the  Williams 
Investment  Co. 

Mrs.  Nieman  bequeathed  her  entire 
residue  estate  to  Harvard  for  the  ad- 
advancement  of  journalism. 


Editor  &  Publisher 
TOPICAL  INDEX 

(June  to  December,  1936) 

WILL  be  bound  with  the  Semi-annual  Bound  Volume. 

These  volumes  are  attractive  additions  to  any  desk  or 
library,  especially  appropriate  for  the  newspaper  library,  ad¬ 
vertising  offices  and  schools  of  journalism.  This  index, 
carefully  and  thoroughly  compiled,  will  serve  three  very  use¬ 
ful  purposes. 

1st.  It  will  facilitate  reference  to  any  of  the  thousands  of 
subjects  treated  in  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  during  the 
past  six  months. 

2nd.  It  will  serve  as  a  complete  and  compact  historical  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  newspaper  and  advertising  events. 

3rd.  It  will  graphically  demonstrate  how  truly  EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER  is  the  outstanding  newspaper  and  advertising 
man’s  “Newspaper.”  For  nothing  really  important  that  took 
place  during  the  period  June  through  December,  1936,  escaped 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 

Dateline,  page  and  column  indicia  are  given  for  every  sub¬ 
ject  listed.  It  will  show  that  many  of  the  events  were  re¬ 
ported  in  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  from  a  week  to  ten 
days  in  advance  of  their  notice  anywhere  else.  All  are  thor¬ 
oughly  cross-indexed.  To  make  sure  of  receiving  your  June 
to  December  bound  volume,  see  that  your  sutecri^tion  is 
entered  at  once.  The  price  is  $7.50  per  volume.  Entire  year 
(two  volumes)  $15.00. 

For  those  who  have  kept  their  own  personal  file,  the  index 
is  printed  and  trimmed  to  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  size 
and  can  easily  be  inserted  or  kept  for  ready  reference.  Single 
copies  $1.00.  Extra  copies  of  the  previous  six-month  January 
to  June,  1936  index  available. 

Place  order  at  once  to  secnre  the  bound  volume  with  iudex 
included,  or  index  separately.  'The  supply  is  limited. 

EDITOR  &  PUBUSHER 


Suite  1700 


Times  Building 


New  York,  N.  Y. 
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JOHN  BOYLE  DIES  AT  81  CLIVE  WEED  Calkins  &  Holden  Advertising  Agency  27,  of  a  heart  ailment.  He  h 

-  -  in  New  York  and  for  several  years  on  a  leave  of  absence  after  20 

Veteran  of  Washington  Correspon-  Editorial  Cartoonist  Died  Dec.  26  of  editor  of  the  rod  and  gun  column  of  service,  due  to  ill  health, 
dents  Succumbed  to  Injuries  Xmas  Pneumonia  the  Pittsfield  (Mass.)  Berkshire  Eve- 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Dec.  29. — Death  Clive  Weed,  52,  editorial  cartoonist  ^*”9  _  Eagle,  committed  suicide  by 
removed  the  dean  of  the  Washington  for  King  Features  Syndicate,  died  Dec.  ^optbig  himself  Dec.  23.  He  had  been  several 

press  corps  Christmas  Day  when  John  26  in  the  New  York  Hospital  of  pneu-  health  and  despondent  for  sev- 

Boyle,  81  years  old  and  60  years  a  monia.  Mr.  Weed’s  work  had  ap-  months. 

newspaper  man,  passed  away.  peared  in  magazines  and  periodicals  Mrs.  Margaret  Woodri^t,  mother  of 

Injuries  suffered  when  he  was  throughout  the  country  and  he  was  Lee  M.  Woodruff,  managing  editor. 


Dr.  Gxnr  Carleton  Lei,  73,  fwmer 
liter^  editor  of  the  Baltimore  Sun 
— .1  - 1  years  editor  and  pub¬ 

lisher  of  the  old  Carlisle  (Pa.)  Herald 
a  daily,  died  in  (Carlisle  Dec.  26.  Dr! 
Lto  was  also  known  as  a  au^or  from 
his  many  books  on  law,  politics,  re¬ 
ligion,  history  and  public  speaking. 

Joseph  Henry  Stone,  76,  at  one  tinyi 
publisher  of  the  old  Athens  (Ga  i 
X«.,  Banner,  was  found  dead  in  b^  in 
bureau  of  the  Omaha  (Neb.)  Bee-  Athens  recenUv  oeu  m 

News,  died  Dec.  20  of  a  vascular  col-  recenuy. 

lapse  within  12  hours  after  she  had  Harry  Doxsey  Wood,  40,  associated 
b^n  taken  to  a  hospital.  with  several  Mississippi  newspapers 

B.  Andrew  Dearth,  59,  district  circu-  owner  of  the 

lation  manager,  Memphis  Commercial-  Starkmlle  (Miss.)  ^etos,  died  sudden- 
Appeal,  died  Dec.  25  at  a  local  hospital.  home  m  Starkville. 

He  was  stricken  with  a  heart  attack  James  L.  Wiluahs,  49,  for  many 
Dec.  16.  years  a  member  of  the  Washington 

Dan  R.  Schroder,  advertising  man-  staff  of  the  ./^ociated  Press,  died 
ager,  Columbus  (Ga.)  News-Record,  recently  at  his  home  in  Americus, 
died  Dec.  17  in  a  Columbus  hospital  retired  in  1929  because  of  ill 

after  a  brief  illness.  health. 

WiLUAM  W.  Oates,  31,  sports  edi-  A.  G.  Hales,  67,  Australian  author, 
tor  of  the  Chicago  Journal  of  Com-  former  war  correspondent  for  the 

William  wierce,  died  Dec.  26  at  his  Chicago  London  Daily  News,  playwright,  and 

home  of  heart  disease.  He  was  form-  creator  of  the  Engli^  character  Mc- 

Mr.  Parke  and  Walter  Scan-  erly  employed  by  the  Chicago  Daily  Glusky,  died  in  Heme  Bay,  Kent,  Eng., 

News  and  the  Chicago  Times.  Dec.  29. 

James  I.  Russell,  advertising  man-  Lawrence  H.  Conlon,  52,  Chicago 
ager.  Big  Spring  (Tex.)  Daily  Herald,  newspaper  photographer  for  31  years, 
died  Dec.  25  of  a  throat  infection.  died  Dec.  29  in  a  Chicago  hospital 

C.  Eugene  Orobaugh,  dean  of  the  from  influenza  and  pneumonia.  He 
photographic  staff  of  the  Columbus  served  on  the  old  Chicago  Journal, 
(O.)  Dispatch,  died  in  his  sleep  at  his  Chicago  Times,  Chicago  Herald  and 
home,  northeast  of  Columbus,  Dec.  Examiner. 


Monday  morning  at  St.  Matthew’s  and  his  first  job  was  with  the  Phila- 
Church  and  at  the  grave  in  Glenwood  delphia  Record  in  1910.  He  later 
Cemetery.  worked  with  the  Philadelphia  Press, 

The  Boyle  family  settled  in  Wash-  New  York  Sun  and  the  Philadelphia 
ington  in  1804  when  John  Boyle,  Public  Ledger.  He  was  also  a  con- 
grandfather  of  the  veteran  reporter  tributor  to  Collier’s,  the  New  Repub- 
came  to  the  United  States  to  escape  lie,  the  Nation,  Leslie’s  Weekly,  Life, 
religious  persecution  in  Ireland.  He  the  New  Yorker  and  Judge. 
gained  civic  prominence  and  was  ap-  Nearly  100  writers,  editors,  pub- 
pointed  by  President  Jackson  as  chief  lishers  and  artists  attended  the  fu- 
clerk  of  the  Navy  Department.  His  neral  service  Tuesday  for  Mr.  Weed 
son,  Cornelius  Boyle  went  to  war  for  at  the  chapel  of  St.  George’s  Protes- 
the  South  leaving  behind  him  his  nine  tant  Episcopal  Church,  New  York 
year  old  son  and  the  boy’s  mother.  City.  Rev.  Elmore  McNeill  McKee,  the 
who  was  a  direct  descendent  of  Gen-  rector,  conducted  the  service.  In  re- 
eral  Nathaniel  Greene.  _ _ _  „  _  _ 

At  the  age  of  21,  John  Boyle  became  Parke  read  a  favorite  poem  of  Mr. 
Washington  correspondent  for  the  Weed’s.  --  -  ■  -  —  ■ 

Charlotte  Observer,  remaining  one  ion,  who  sang  at  the  service,  repre¬ 
year  and  then  joining  the  Washington  sented  the  Players,  of  which  Mr.  Weed 
Post,  which  had  just  been  organized,  was  a  member. 

Other  newspaper  connections  included 
the  United  Press,  Norfolk  Virginian- 
Pilot,  Raleigh  Post,  and  the  Montgom¬ 
ery  Journal. 

From  1898  to  1932,  Mr.  Boyle  was 
manager  of  the  Washington  Bureau  of 
the  Wall  Street  Journal,  and  during 
the  same  period  was  correspondent 
here  of  the  Exchange  Telegraph  (Com¬ 
pany,  Ltd.,  of  London,  Eng.  He  con¬ 
tinued  the  latter  coimection  up  to  the 
time  of  his  fatal  illness,  and  although 
retired  on  pension  by  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  nearly  five  years  ago,  he  re¬ 
ported  regularly  at  the  office  of  that 
newspaper  and  occasionally  wrote 
financial  articles. 

KILLED  ON  WAY  TO  CRASH 

(By  telegraph  to  Editok  &  Publisres) 

Detroit,  Dec.  29 — Neil  Weber,  24, 

Detroit  Times  reporter  and  a  former 
United  Press  staff  correspondent,  died 
Monday  from  injuries  suffered  when 
an  automobile  in  which  he  and  two 
other  Times  reporters  were  riding  to 
the  scene  of  a  railroad  accident 
skidded  into  a  street  car.  John 
Koehler  and  James  E.  Crowley,  in  the 
car  with  Weber,  are  in  serious  con¬ 
dition. 
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ies  and  Equiqment 


DEEP 


DEEP 


MATS 


The  Goss  45S  Mat  Roller 
meets  the  growing  demand  for  finer  repro¬ 
ductive  values  in  dry  mats.  Solid  forged  steel 
cylinders  provide  evenly  distributed  pres¬ 
sure.  Their  12"  diameter  gives  greater  depth, 
suits  in  the  virtual  elimination  of  mat  creep. 
The  speed  of  the  impression  cylinder  is 
automatically  adjusted  to  the  combined 
characteristics  of  the  form,  mat,  and  moW- 
ing  blanket  by  a  flexible  drive.  T^  drive 
in  combination  with  the  larger  cylinder  re¬ 
sults  in  the  virtual  elimination  of  mat  creep. 

Goss  mechanical  features  assure  a 

Ss  m  o  o  t  h ,  quiet-running  machine. 
Electric  push  buttons  are  located  in 
full  view  position  to  allow  quick 
selection  of  flie  proi^r  button  with¬ 
out  error  or  confusion. 


Investigate 

hiUy.  Write  today. 

THE  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY,  PILSEN  STATION,  CHICAGO,  ILL 


R,ccurately  shaved  plates 
insure  better  printing  ^ 


SAVE  A  MINUTE 


in  packing  a  matrix  and  you  will  often  beat  the  other 
fellow  to  the  start. 

Space  Packing  Felt  that  is  soft,  tears  easily  and  stays 
put,  will  do  it  for  you. 

We  manufacture  it  in  four  thicknesses — No.  25,  No.  35, 
No.  40  and  No.  50. 

MOULDING  BLANKETS  all  kinds. 

Red  and  Blue  Dr3nng  Blankets. 

The  above  are  only  a  few  of  our  specialties. 

New  England  Newspaper  Supply  Co. 

Worcester,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 

CabU  AdSrMB  NENSCO— Woreastn- 


Hoe  Prechkm 
Flat  Shaving 
Machine 


fr  I  tat  anu  turvtu  contribute  vitally  to  better  printing. 

They  save  makeready  time  and  reduce  wear  on  press  blankets  and 
printing  rollers.  Hoe  Shaving  Machines  are  built  to  machine  tool 
accuracy.  Push-button  control  insures  greater  operating  convenience 
and  safety.  They  are  the  finest,  fastest  and  most  accurate  olate 
shaving  machines  manufactured.  Send  for  details. 


R.  HOE  &  CO.<  INC..  910  East  138th  Street  (at  East  River).  New  York  City 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  January  2,  193' 


I 


What  Our  Readers  Say  the  Union  even  though  you 

have  shunted  us  out  of  the  south  into 
^  ^  some  undiscovered  section  of  the 

HOW  BRISBANE  WORKED  country.  And,  some  of  the  share- 
Xo  Editor  &  Publisher:  May  I,  as  an  cropper  hooey  to  the  contrary,  we  are 
i^ociate  of  the  late  Arthur  Brisbane  up  and  going  places, 
it  the  turn  of  the  century,  say  a  word  Come  down  and  see  us  sometime, 
iliout  him?  Cordially  yet  sorrowfully  yours, 

When  I  was  New  York  correspond-  ^  T  Sitlington, 

of  Mr.  Hearst’s  western  newspa-  ,,  i  a  i 

Ss.  and  superintendent  of  the  Tele-  Arkansas 

_ .  ■  XT _ Democrat. 


it  the  turn  of  the  century,  say  a  word  Come  down  and  see  us  sometime, 
iliout  him?  Cordially  yet  sorrowfully  yours. 

When  I  was  New  York  correspond-  ^  T  Sitlington, 

of  Mr.  Hearst’s  western  newspa-  ,,  i  a  i 

Ss.  and  superintendent  of  the  Tele-  Arkansas 

Sh  Depar^ent  in  New  York,  it  Democrat. 

^  necessary  for  me  to  keep  in  close 

Philadelphia  Transcript 

I  got  to  know  him  well,  learned  to  fjeod  Sentenced  to  5  Yrs, 


pints,  including  Mr.  Brisbane’s  office. 
I  got  to  know  him  well,  learned  to 
love  him  for  his  splendid  qualities,  and 
juH  ever  be  grateful  for  his  assist- 
ince  to  me. 


Newspaper  Brokers 

15  Years  Doing  One  Thing  Well 
E  SAM  ELY  ORGANIZATION 
Clean  Newspaper  Circniation  Builders 
K  of  P  Bldg.,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 
“WE  SATISFY” 

Blidwest  dallies  bought,  sold,  appraised. 
Herman  H.  Koch,  Badgerow  Bldg.,  Sioux 
City,  Iowa. 

A  desirable  small  weekly  in  New  England, 
New  Jersey,  New  York,  Indiana.  Field 
exclusive,  equipment  good,  earning  profit. 
Price,  terms,  reasonable.  J.  B.  Shale, 
Times  Building,  New  York. 

Reliable  and  confidential  service,  handling 
dailies  and  weeklies.  Many  years  prac¬ 
tical  experience.  Len  Feighner  Agency, 
Nashville,  Mich. 


Clement  H.  Congdon,  editor  and  jy  or  sell  a  daily  news- 

_ c _ i _  ' _  _ .  _ , _ , _ ,  v _ 


publisher  of  the  Philadelphia  Sunday 


He  used  to  leave  for  Buffalo  on  the  Transcript,  was  sentenced  to  a  5-year 


paper  east  of  the  Mississippi,  have  us 
negotiate  confidentially  for  yon.  Our 
valuable  contacts  will  expedite  your  aim. 
Newspaper  Appraisal  Corp’n.,  Time# 
Bldg.,  Times  ^u..  New  York. 


New  York  Central  and  write  continu-  term  in  federal  prison  by  Judge  Newspaper  Appraisal  Corp’n.,  Time# 

-...Iv  until  he  reached  his  destination.  Henry  W.  Goddard  in  United  States  Bldg.,  Times  Squ.,  New  York. 

Bv  a  pre-arrangement,  I  would  have  District  Court  in  New  York  Dec.  29  - — - — - - - - - 

it  station  masters  at  Poughkeepsie,  as  one  of  the  ringleaders  in  the  Rayon  Circulation  Promotion 

j^lbany,  Utica,  Syracuse  and  Roches-  Industries,  Inc.,  stock  deal  involving  Morrlaon  Plan 

ter  pick  up  his  copy  and  wire  it  into  an  alleged  $5,000,000  loss  to  investors.  Newspsperdom’s  Leading  Oirculation  Builders 
the  New  York  office.  By  a  chart  sys-  Thirteen  others,  including  two  of-  “That  Plan  That  Pays  and  Proves  It” 
tem  and  a  code  he  and  I  worked  out  ficials  of  the  National  Investment  Write  the  John  F.  Morri#on  Company, 

it  was  easy  for  me  to  mark  up  the  Transcript,  of  Camden,  N.  J.,  through  4th  fir..  Shops  Bldg.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 

type  faces  and  push  his  stuff  right  which  Congdon  was  accused  of  pro-  newspapers  this  27 -year  old  insti- 

through  the  composing  room  with  moting  the  stock,  were  given  sentences  tntioa  continues  to  add  sound,  snbstan- 

date  all  indicated  Juat  aa  “■*  “  '»  S’.": 

S“d,?old"rb!Sfi-.  7^eS^I„vea.n.e„.l^nacript.  -  - 

The  man  never  stopped  working.  He  of  president  was  Bonded  Campaign  R®^lTn?r* 

was  never  idle.  Onw  we  attended  a  for  conspiracy  and  $1  f„";,®tVon  BnBdeM,  246^ Fmh  .^e'?^N.Y.O. 

prizefight  together  and  between  e^h  on  eighteen  mail  fraud  counts  of  - 

rounds  he  was  making  other  unrelated  the  indictment.  Newspapers  Wanted 

Officials  of  a  stock  tip-sheet  sen- - 

umv  ciieh  a  vital  nart  of  New  tenced  with  the  publisher  were  Ed-  “  *  “*w»P»P®5  for  sale,  we  can 

ne  was  sucn.  a  viiai  pari  oi  iNew  j  u  ii  r  th-»i  j  i  a  it  for  you  and  get  what  it  la  worth. 

York  that  I  sincerely  regret  his  pass-  ward  Manchell,  of  Philadelphia,  trea-  Feighner  Agency,  Nashville,  Mich, 

ing  on  at  this  time  surer  of  the  National  Investment  -  - 

^  Transcript,  and  Herbert  Smiler,  also  AdvertiainB  Home  Study 

ElJCEi.1  Hmoms.  philadelphU.  who  managed  the  - — - r 

B^klyn.  N.  Y,  Dec.  28.  Camden  offiSe  of  the  puhliehing  eor- 

- - - —  poration.  Both  were  given  two-year  newspaper  and  advertising  men  have 

ai  I  te  u/iri  1  lai  AD^AWICAQ  terms  graduated  from  this  long  established 

ALLS  WELL  IN  ARKANSAS  lerais.  ,  .  .  ,  ^  ,  school.  Common  school  education  suffi- 

To  Editor  &  Pubusher:  If  you  will  During  the  trial,  which  lasted  inore  cient.  Send  for  free  booklet  outlining 

_ U  *1 _ than  six  weeks,  U.  S.  Attorney  Leo  home  study  course  and  requirements. 

craisult  any  of  the  late  maps  of  the  Ppnnpllv  nrpqpntpd  evidenpe  <thowinff  PAGE-1>AVIS  SCHOOL  OP  ADVERTIS- 

United  States,  you  wiU  find  a  state  evideMe  ^o^g  Michigan  Ave.,  Dept.  2921, 

named  “Arkansas”  nestline  down  in  National  Investment  Tran-  Chicago,  Ill. 

the  heart  of  the  mid-south.  f^P^  Industries  -  »  i  w  .  A  ^ 

Tt  ie  1 _ ..oef  Coiporatiou  after  gainmg  the  confi-  Help  Wanted 


ing  on  at  this  time. 

Eugene  Hudgins. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  28. 

ALL’S  WELL  IN  ARKANSAS 


named  “Arkansas”  nestling  down  in 
the  heart  of  the  mid-south. 


Circulation  Promotion 

Morrlaon  Flan 


tial  circniation  on  a  self-financing  plan. 
THE  CHARLES  PARTLOWE  CO..  Occi¬ 
dental  Bldg.,  Indianapolis. 

Bonded  Campaigiu  Succeed  —  Hudson  De 
Priest  &  Aiaoeiates  World's  Record  Oir- 
cnlation  Builders,  246  Fifth  Ave.,  N.Y.O. 

Newspapers  Wanted 


sell  it  for  yon  and  get  what  it  is  wortl 
Len  Feighner  Agency,  Nashville,  Mich. 

Advertising  Home  Study 


newspaper  and  advertising  men  have 
graduated  from  this  long  established 
school.  Common  school  education  suffi¬ 
cient.  Send  for  free  booklet  outlining 
home  study  course  and  rpquirem.ents. 
PAGE-HAVIS  SCHOOL  OP  ADVERTIS¬ 
ING,  3601  Michigan  Ave.,  Dept.  2921, 
Chicago,  Ill. 


Help  Wanted 


IS  bounded,  roughlv.  on  the  east  i  i  i_  i_f  »_•  a*  _ _ _ 

bv  Tennessee  and  Mississitmi-  to  the  ®f  readers  by  publishmg  tips  Advertising  man  wanted  by  middle-western 

by  lennessee  and  Mississippi,  to  the  securities.  newspaper  in  city  of  65,000  population. 


south  you  will  find  Louisiana,  and 
over  on  the  west  a  little  patch  of 

Texas  and  most  of  Oklahoma.  So  O’BRIEN  PETITION  DISMISSED 
much  for  establishing  our  identity  Petition  of  Mrs.  Maude  Lillian 
and  location.  O’Brien  contesting  the  $2,000,000  will 

On  page  13  of  your  issue  of  Dec.  Qf  j^gj.  father,  William  F.  Markham, 
I,  you  give  a  survey  of  the  recovery  aij.  rifle  manufacturer,  with  the  peti- 
wp  in  the  soum.  tioner  contending  that  the  executors, 


The  man  we  seek  has  preferably  had  some 
mid-western  retail  store  experience  either 
in  advertising  or  merchandising.  Should 
he  between  the  ages  of  30  and  40  years. 
This  important  position  which  entails  sell- 


Sitnationa  Wanted 

Commercial  Artist,  14  years  experience. 
Direct-Mail,  Lettering,  Design,  Figure. 
Now  employed.  Printing  Co.  Studio  or 
Agency.  Box  1595,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Deak  Man,  reporter,  27,  university  graduate, 
seven  years  experience,  last  three  as  man¬ 
aging  editor  small  city  daily.  Seeks  con¬ 
nection  in  larger  field.  Box  1574,  Editor 
&  Publisher. _ 

Display  solicitor — Available  January  10th. 
31  years  old,  married.  Ten  years  with 
evening  and  Sunday  paper  of  50.000 
circniation  handling  furniture,  credit 
clothing  and  jewelry  accounts.  Thoronghly 
experienced  in  copy  and  layout  work. 
Highest  references.  Prefer  middlewest. 

Box  1596,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Editor-Assistant  Editor 
Woman  writer,  experienced  magasine  edit¬ 
ing,  managing;  thorough  knowledge  tech¬ 
nical  details,  shorthand.  Box  1557,  Editor 
&  Publisher, _ 

Editorial  man,  16  years’  experience  in  all 
fields  reporting  and  writing,  desk;  college 
background;  own  photo  equipment;  mar¬ 
ried,  able,  reliable;  medium  size  eastern 
or  Texas  city  preferred.  Box  1597,  Editor 
&  Publisher. _ 

Man,  33,  experienced  city,  telegraph  and 
managing  editor  small  city  dailies,  also 
as  night  bureau  manager  United  Press, 
want#  editorial  position  in  Far  West  or 
Sooth.  Box  1575,  Editor  &  Pnblisher. 

Managing  Editor,  evening  paper  75,000 
circulation,  Protestant,  39.  At  liberty 
February  1st.  Seven  years  with  present 
employer.  Steadily  employed  since  1920. 
Box  1603,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Neophyte  Reporter  or  rewrite  man,  24,  col¬ 
lege  degree.  Willing  to  travel;  salary  a 
secondary  but  necessary  evil.  Box  1555, 
Editor  &  Pnblisher. 

Publisher’s  Assistant — Small  daily  or  good 
weekly.  Knows  advertising,  circulation, 
office  routine.  Knowledge  of  job  printing. 
Box  1599,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Reporter  —  Graduating  Indiana  university 
Feb.  1.  High  grades.  Member  Sigma  Delta 
Chi.  Single,  22.  Go  anywhere.  A.B.  in 
Journalism.  2  years  college  paper.  Quali¬ 
fied  for  editing  and  advertising.  Excellent 
references.  Box  1604,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Wanted: — Position  as  mechanical  superin¬ 
tendent  of  a  newspaper  by  an  experienced 
man  who  understands  prodnction  and  can 
give  fall  cooperation  to  the  advertising 
staff.  Box  1576,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Wanted — Position  by  newspaper  man  cf 
forty  years  experience,  police  reporter  and 
financial  editor  on  one  paper  for  31  years. 
Best  of  references  famished.  Gardner  B. 
Elli#,  32  Werner  Park,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Mechanical  Egwipment  For  Sale 


19,  you  give  a  survey  of  the  “recovery 
sweep  in  the  south.” 


But  you  seemingly  didn  t  have  a  Harlan  G.  Palmer,  editor  of  the  Holly-  character,  ability,  etc.  All  other  members 

re^t  map  before  you.  ^ood  (Calif.)  Citizen-News,  and  the  ehi! 

Startmg  from  the  eastern  seaboard,  manufacturer’s  widow,  Mrs.  Blanche  tor  &  Publisher, 
you  made  a  rou^-about  tour,  start-  Markham,  were  guilty  of  fraud  was  — — - - - : - - - — • 

mg  m  Virginia.  Through  North  Caro-  rii<!mi«5.«:pd  in  federal  court  at  Los  Canvasser  —  experienced  with 

iir»  CT  J  •  u_  1  aismissea  m  leaerai  court  at  AiOS  boys  and  rural  routes.  State  age,  expen- 

mia  and  rlonda,  you  jump  back  to  Angeles  last  week.  Mrs.  Markham  ence,  salary  requirement#  and  references, 

^tucky,  only  to  h(^  down  to  Ala-  jg  fljg  steomother  of  Mrs.  O’Brien.  Press,  Burlington,  Vermont. 

bama  and  boimce  back  for  a  tour  of  _ 

several  Tennessee  cities. 

It  was  fortunate  you  jumped  from  PAPERS  IN  XMAS  PACKAGES  Seeking  a  Connection?  .  .  The  most  logical 

T..]  ^  way  to  secure  a  position  in  any  branch  of 

liilsa  westward.  Otherwise  your  sur-  Copies  of  the  Portland  (Me.)  Press  newspaper,  magazine,  advertising  agency 


ing  and  servicing  the  major  retail  ac-  one,  80  to  100  H.P. — ^230  volt  d.c.  variable 
counts  offers  an  opportunity  for  perman-  speed  motor  with  second  geared  7%  h.p. 

ent  employment  at  a  good  starting  salary  motor.  Common  base  and  drive  gearing, 

with  a  definite  future  for  a  real  producer.  complete  with  control  board  for  push- 

Send  recent  photo  as  well  as  all  details  button  operation.  For  printing  pres#  or 

of  experience  and  three  references  as  to  other  uses.  Box  1601,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

character,  aDilityi  etc.  All  other  members  _ _ _ _ L _ 

of  our  advertising  staff  know  of  this  Oosi  Comet  Press;  Model  5  Linotype;  Lud- 


ence,  salary  requirements  and  references. 
Free  Press,  Burlington,  Vermont. 


It  was  fortunate  you  jumped  from  PAPERS  IN  XMAS  PACKAGES 
Tulsa  westward.  Otherwise  your  sur-  Copies  of  the  Portland  (Me.)  Press 
vey  might  have  wandered  away  from  Herald  were  in  the  Christmas  pack- 
you  and  lemded  on  that  blank  space  ages  which  New  England’s  aerial 
on  your  map — Arkansas.  Santa  Claus,  Capt.  William  Wincapaw 

Yet — Arkansas  presents  the  bright-  of  Boston,  dropped  to  the  keepers  of 
est  recovery  picture  of  any  state  in  isolated  lighthouses  on  the  Maine 
fi»  south.  Arkansas  this  year  pro-  Coast  Christmas  morning, 
duced  1,300,000  bales  of  the  best  grade 
cotton — sea  island  cotton  excluded — 

found  in  the  south.  It  ranked  third  cninr^D  DT  TDf  ICU17D 
in  the  entire  cotton  belt.  The  state  CXIl  &  a  UISlrfldtlEilx 

ranks  high  in  timber  production  Classified  Advertising 

aas  two  big  kraft  paper  mills,  one 

operating  and  the  other  to  be  ready  RATES 

fcr  operation  early  next  year.  It  seems 

destined  to  be  in  the  center  of  a  vast  3  ximM  —  ido  pct  linS 

^ement  of  paper  production  to  the  CLASSll-lCATlONS 

south.  Of  course,  m  nee  production  _  .  . .  _  .  , 

Arkansas  ranked  second  in  the  south  situations  <^ah  Order) 
ibis  year  and  we  are  well  up  in  tiie  i  .J-jBpnliaa 

parade  in  oil  and  gas.  4  Times  —  .60  per  line 


low,  20  modem  faces;  all  recently  rebnilt, 
excellent  condition.  Box  1533,  Editor  A 
Pnblisher. 

Mechanical  Equipment  Wanted 

Wanted:  Deck  for  Goss  Press,  4  plates  wide. 
23-9/16  cutoff.  Box  1578,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


decking  a  Connection?  .  .  .  The  most  logical  _ _ 

E.,dp~..t  For  3.1. 

or  kindred  work,  is  through  enr  personnel  E.  T.  SULLEBARGER  CO. 

service.  Photo- engraving  Equipment  and  Metals 

Applicants  may  now  register  without  coo  a  oi.-v  s*  ni 

charge.  Of  course,  there  is  a  nominal  fee  ’  Chicago,  HI. 

after  the  placement  is  made.  li®  John  St.  New  York,  N.  T. 


1  Time  —  .75  par  Itaia 
4  Timas  —  .60  per  line 


newspaper,  magasine,  advertising  agency 
or  kindred  work,  is  through  ear  personnel 
service. 

Applicants  may  now  register  withont 
charge.  Of  coarse,  there  is  a  nominal  fee 
after  the  placement  is  made. 

Write  for  a  registration  card  today.  All 
correspondence  strictly  confidential. 

”We  Connect  the  Wires” 

PERNALD’S  EXCHANGE,  INC. 
another  EDITOR  A  PUBLISHER  service 
1708  Times  B1dg.,  Times  Square,  N.  Y.  0. 

Wm.  M.  Wilson,  Mgr. 


Situations  Wanted 

Advertising  manager  of  newspaper  in  city 
of  less  than  100,000  carried  over  10,000,- 
000  lines  in  1936,  seeks  new  connection 
as  Business  Manager  or  Advertising  Di¬ 
rector  of  Eastern  newspaper  where  he 
may  share  in  the  increased  profit#  he 
can  produce.  Box  1600,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


And  of  course  our  bauxite  (alumi-  Count  six  words  to  the  lino  *^*1  aoading  lisher. 

nm  ore)  fields  are  alwut  the  only  juh^'^Mcouinta'  wSf*  b«***b5lod  "for  tko  classified  Manager;  14  years’  experionee 
Ones  on  the  North  American  continent  counted  number  of  lines.  Excellent  recerd.  Classified,  Promotien, 


fbat  really  produce  sizeable  quanti¬ 
fies  of  ore. 

Really,  now,  Arkansas  is  in  the 


FORMS  CLOSE  THURS.  NOON 
Minimum  epace.  three  liaee.  The  Edl^ 
A  PubUeber  reeervee  tke  right  te  claeeifT. 


^8®ily  and  we  won’t  let  you  expel  edit  er  reject  aav  cepy. 


Excellent  recerd.  Classified.  Promotien, 
Displey.  Age  32,  have  vioion,  ideas, 
energy  that  produces.  Salary  nominal, 
compaaaation  on  results.  Reference  laet 
empleyar.  West  er  Southwest.  Bex 
1554,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


_ Newapapar  Supplies _ 

Stereotype  and  Preairoom  SnppUaa — Eleetrla 
Matrix  Scorching  Msehines.  American  Pub¬ 
lishers  Supply,  Box  181,  West  Lyaa,  Masa. 


CAPABLE  MEN 

(AND  WOMEN) 

Promptly  Rocommondod 
for  Any  Position— 

NEWSPAPEBS 
MAGAZINES 
And  Allied  Fields 

QssaU/lemUams,  photos,  and  roforossoot 
on  filo. 

FERNALD’S  EXCHANGE,  INC. 

enstkar  SRITOR  A  FTTRURBIR  earvlse. 
176g  Tbaas  BMg.,  Thnae  Sqaars,  N.  T.  0. 
WM.  M.  WUSOV,  Mgr. 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  January  2,  1937 


By  ARTHUR  ROBB 

TO  the  scores  who  sent  me  Christ¬ 
mas  greetings  after  the  home  sup¬ 
ply  was  exhausted,  this  brief  word  of 
thanks,  appreciation,  and  hope  that 
the  good  wishes  cast  upon  the  holiday 
waters  will  be  returned  many  times 
during  the  New  Year.  All  were  beau¬ 
tiful,  many  original  (to  this  desk,  any¬ 
way),  and  no  invidious  comparison  is 
suggested  by  selection  for  brief  ex¬ 
tension  of  remarks  on  the  contribution 
to  our  Christmas  pleasure  by  Walter 
M.  Harrison,  managing  editor  of  the 
Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman  and  Times. 

His  greeting  took  the  form  of  a  hand¬ 
somely  bound  cmd  printed  book  of 
excerpts  from  his  daily  column  in  the 
Times,  “Another  Day,”  some  from 
1936,  others  from  previous  years,  with 
this  fly-leaf  preface: 

“ANOTHER  DAY 

“Another  day.  Another  year.  An¬ 
other  chance  fumbled.  Another  yard 
lost  in  our  march  toward  the  end  zone. 

Or  have  we  gained? 


put  in  your  way  create  an  impression 
of  curious  weariness. 

Strangely  to  this  pair  of  eyes  that 
have  been  reading  American  leads 
these  many  years,  he  finds  most  fault 
with  our  “Who,  What,  Where,  When, 
Why”  formula,  which  puts  the  whole 
yam  into  the  first  paragraph  and 
winds  out  the  details  in  sausage 
fashion,  repetitiously  or  involutely, 
imtil  the  make-up  man  cuts  off  the 
stream.  The  assassination  of  a  dic¬ 
tator  could  be  reported,  and  is  in  Mr. 
De  Sales’  specimen  of  American  re¬ 
porting,  in  40  words,  giving  every  es¬ 
sential  fact,  as  Americans  understand 
essential  facts.  In  contrast,  he  com¬ 
poses  this  piece,  as  representative  of 
how  the  story  might  be  reported  in  a 
Paris  newspaper,  probably  on  Page  1: 

“It  was  one  of  these  exquisite 
Autiunn  days.  The  sim  was  sinking 
slowly  behind  the  purple  moutains. 
Its  last  rays  were  caressing  (ses  der- 


Deputies  and  put  on  an  occasional  bit 
of  riotous  marching  along  the  banks 
of  the  Seine,  and  their  crimes  pas- 
sionnel  make  a  crimson  reading  in  any 
country,  but,  by  and  large,  wilful  and 
accidental  killing  is  not  a  major  ele¬ 
ment  of  French  press  fare.  No 
Frenchman  gets  half  so  excited  in  the 
semi-annual  Cabinet  turnovers  as  we 
do  for  six  months  ahead  of  a  national 
election.  A  fire  that  destroys  L’Opera 
or  some  of  the  Louvre  paintings  is 
news  all  over  the  world,  even  in 
Toulouse  and  Rennes,  but  it  isn’t 
likely  that  a  major  fire  in  Toulouse 
or  Rennes  would  rate  more  than  a  line 
or  two  in  the  Paris  dailies.  French 
business  and  the  Bourse  are  the  con¬ 
cern  of  an  extremely  limited  few,  and 
the  millions  who  don’t  play  the  mar¬ 
ket  are  not  worried  about  the  gyra¬ 
tions  of  the  franc,  unless  and  until  it 
is  manifested  in  higher  bread  prices. 
So,  freed  from  the  routine  of  police, 
humdrum  politics,  commerce  and  fi¬ 
nance,  French  dailies  can  take  the 
time  to  be  literary,  can  give  their 
space  to  philosophy,  bits  of  history, 
political  essays,  an  untold  yam  of  the 
Big  War,  a  New  York  dispatch  on  the 
maritime  strike,  in  which  the  gutters 
of  South  Street  are  probably  rimning 
ankle  deep  in  gore — and  bury  on  page 
eight  a  piece  of  news  that  would  rate 
a  banner  line  in  Manhattan.  They 
seem  to  get  along — and  so  do  we. 


niers  rayons  caressaient)  the  shining 
“flike  tl^'^cll^'tom  of  sending  some-  helmets  of  the  mounted  guards  sur-  'T'l^  get  along  wiAout  much  ad- 
;„<i  f/,  fi-ionHc  at  roundiug  the  car  of  the  man  who  for  *  vertismg,  too^,  Mr.  De  Sales  ob- 

sc  many  years  has  been  the  idol  of  his 
countrymen.  No  one  could  imagine 
that  this  man,  who,  at  that  moment, 
was  smiling  and  bowing  to  an  ecstatic 
crowd,  would  in  a  very  few  seconds 
take  his  place  in  the  EUysian  Fields. 

But  hiunan  destiny,  etc.  .  .  .  History 
has  been  made  and  imdone  many 
times  in  such  a  way,  and,  as  Pascal 
said  apropos  of  Cleopatra’s  nose,  etc. 

.  .  .  Suddenly  a  shot  was  heard.  A 
man  whose  eyes  were  shining  like 
tliose  of  a  panther.  .  .  .” 

The  French  reporter  tells  a  story; 
the  American  covers  it,  says  Mr.  De 
Sales  —  another  evidence  that  the 
French  can  be  terse  when  they  want 
to.  Our  system,  he  finds,  “produces 
an  impression  of  dullness  which  is 
sometimes  very  disheartening.” 


thing  personal  to  one’s  friends  at 
Christmastime.  If  I  could  knit,  I 
should  have  sent  you  a  muffler. 

“I  hope  you  accept  this  printing  as 
a  little  bit  of  me.  Printer’s  ink  is  my 
life.  The  smell  of  fresh  ink,  new-cut 
pages,  newsprint,  headlines,  the  chat¬ 
ter  of  typewriters,  the  bustle  of  the 
city  room,  have  been  wine  to  me  for 
many  years. 

“In  November,  I  scanned  the  poor 
pieces  written  daily  for  the  Times  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  and  collected  a  few  of 
the  least  transient  ones  to  be  caught 
for  another  day  between  these  covers. 
There  are  some  homey  personal  things 
included  that  may  remind  you  of  your 
own  family  circle  and  perhaps  return 
a  smile  to  your  face  for  some  of  these 
starry  experiences  through  which  we 
have  lived  together. 


“Walter  M.  Harrison.”  w  w  .  ,  , 

u  1.  r.11  T  m /E  have  had,  and  have,  many  men 

To  all  of  which,  we  bow  cheerfully —  VV  •  a_  •  _  i-  u 

.  .,  .  a,  ■  ”  m  American  loumalism.  who 

except  the  idea  that  a  muffler  imght 


be  an  appropriate  gift  for  a  columnist! 


WHILE  Walter  Harrison  writes  of 
things  as  they  are  and  some¬ 
times  of  newspapers  as  they  are,  our 
week-end  reading  included  another 
piece  on  newspapers  as  they  might  be. 
It  appears  in  the  January  Atlantic, 
under  the  signature  of  Raoul  de 
Roussy  de  Sales,  New  York  corre¬ 
spondent  of  Poris  Soir,  who  was  intro¬ 
duced  to  American  journalism  as  a 
childhood  reader  of  the  New  York 
Herald’s  Paris  edition.  He  finds  the 
current  New  York  productions  quite 
different — likes  them,  but  finds  it 
strange  that  the  “American  people, 
who  enjoy  a  world-wide  reputation 
for  being  eminently  proficient  in  in¬ 
venting  devices  which  will  save  time 
and  useless  fatigue,  have  developed  a 
form  of  newspaper  which  is  by  far 
the  one  that  requires  on  the  part  of 
the  readers  the  greatest  personal  ef¬ 
fort,  ingenuity,  and  fortitude.” 

Under  the  most  favorable  circum¬ 
stances,  he  believes  (on  a  24-hour 
train  ride  or  when  sick  in  bed)  a 
reader  of  a  typical  New  York  daily 
might  read  10  per  cent  of  what  is 
printed  on  every  page.  Even  when 
you  omit  subjects  that  do  not  interest 
you  (he  passes  the  baseball  news  ever 
since  he  learned  the  Giants  are  not 
gigantic  and  the  Cardinals  are  not 
princes  of  the  Churdi),  the  obstacles 


American  journalism,  who 
tell  a  story  with  literary  skill,  restraint, 
and  suspense  equal  to  that  of  the 
French  gentlemen  of  the  press.  Al¬ 
most  any  edition  of  the  New  York 
dailies  which  Mr.  De  Sales  finds  so 
prosy  will  provide  one  or  more  speci¬ 
mens  of  human  interest  writing  which 
does  not  bombard  the  reader  with  the 
five  essential  facts  in  the  first  para¬ 
graph.  Some  of  them  are  masterpieces 
of  writing,  but  there  is  no  denying 
that  the  mass  of  U.  S.  newspapermen 
have  been  so  drilled  into  putting  all 
the  story  into  the  first  paragraph  that 
relatively  few  of  them  ever  cultivate 
a  more  leisurely  style.  News  services 
have  made  extraordinary  efforts  to  put 
color,  literary  style,  and  change  of 
pace  into  much  of  their  writing,  but 
the  fact  remains  that  most  of  it  is 
spot  news,  passing  through  many 
hands  between  origin  and  destination, 
taking  its  turn  on  crowded  wires, 
which  must  have  facts  first.  What¬ 
ever  time  is  left  may  give  literature 
its  chance.  It  is  not  often  that  a  Kirk 
Simpson  gets  a  couple  of  columns  on 
all  wires  with  a  story  of  an  Unknown 
Soldier’s  burial. 

Our  EVench  brethren  have  no  such 
mania  for  news.  Neither  do  they  have 
the  American  habits  that  make  news. 
Their  motorists  do  not  mow  down 
35,000  people  a  year  on  the  highways, 
however  wild  may  be  the  taxis  of 
Paris.  Their  politicos  do  a  lot  of 
homicidal  shouting  in  the  Chamber  of 


shirts  also  seem  to  last  much  longer 
than  the  nationally  advertised  gar¬ 
ments  that  we  commit  to  the  mercy 
of  steam  laundries.  'The  Frcnchi^ 
buys  to  use  and  keep.  The  Americwi 
buys  goods  to  use  and  keep  until 
worn  out,  until  he  (or  his  wife)  tirei 
of  looking  at  them,  until  the  Joneaw 
get  something  better,  or  until  some 
“radically  new  discovery”  makes  them 
no  longer  a  mark  of  social  decency. 

So  the  French  newspapers  han 
little  national  advertising,  as  we  know 
it,  and  a  large  part  of  what  they  have 
is  of  American-made  merchandisi. 
Their  advertising  columns,  in  fact,  re¬ 
semble  those  of  American  newspapers 
of  60  or  70  years  ago,  in  having  little 
retail  store  advertising  and  consider¬ 
able  copy  addressed  to  sufferers  of  the 
less-elegant  diseases  of  mankind.  Ihe 
Frenchi^n  believes  he  can  get  aln».g 
without  advertising  mainly  because  he 
has  seen  very  little  of  the  modem  ar¬ 
ticle.  We  got  along  without  it  for  a 
century  or  so,  but  we  can’t  get  along 
without  it  now.  When  advertising 
fails  off,  it  is  a  sign  of  economic  iO. 
ness  as  sure  as  a  fever  of  102  in  a 
man.  We’ve  got  to  keep  moving. 


serves,  though  French  editors  turn 
green  with  envy  at  the  sight  of  the 
advertising  their  American  confreres 
are  able  “to  push  down  the  throat  of 
the  docile  public  under  the  guise  of 
informing  it  what  is  going  on  in  the 
world.”  No  such  thing,  Mr.  De  Sales. 
France  hasn’t  developed  our  advertis¬ 
ing  volume,  because  France  doesn’t 
need  it.  It  probably  is  a  fact  that 
the  French  do  believe  that  they  could 
continue  to  live  even  if  they  never 
read  another  line  of  advertising  in 
their  papers,  and  that  they  actually 
imagine  that,  left  to  their  own  de¬ 
vices,  they  would  still  be  able  to  eat, 
drink,  sleep,  wash,  dress,  travel,  and 
amuse  themselves. 

Probably  they  could,  though  it 
would  be  difficult  to  convince  some 
100,000,000  Americans  that  40,000,000 
Frenchmen  have  the  right  idea  in 
dress,  travel,  and  amusement.  Adver¬ 
tising  has  put  into  the  homes  of 
American  workmen  and  farmers  use¬ 
ful  gadgets  that  are  conunonplace  only 
to  French  politicians  and  millionaires. 
Advertising  has  made  Americans  pos¬ 
sessors  of  28,270,000  out  of  the  40,- 
000,000  automobiles  registered  all  over 
the  world,  and  American  automobiles, 
by  advertising,  comprise  most  of  the 
12,000,000  remaining  outside  of  the 
U  S.  A.  And  France  was  making 
real  automobiles  when  a  trip  in  an 
American  car  was  as  blind  an  adven¬ 
ture  as  the  1492  voyage  of  Columbus. 


The  American  economy  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  horrendous  to  the  thrifty 
Frenchman,  for  it  is  based  on  the  pro¬ 
gressive  destruction  and  replacement 
of  things  by  new  things.  We  are  tied 
pretty  much  to  the  adoration  of  things, 
while  the  Frenchman — peasant,  poet, 
soldier,  mechanic  or  scholar — ^rather 
despises  things  and  toys  with  ideas. 
The  working  Frenchman  doesn’t  want 
a  porcelain  bathtub,  an  electric  re¬ 
frigerator,  an  automatic  toaster,  a  12- 
tube  superhetrodyne,  a  movie  camera, 
a  house  on  Candlewood  Lake,  a  28- 
foot  speed  boat,  or  any  of  the  other 
devices  that  a  lot  of  similarly  fixed 
Yankees  seem  able  to  afford.  Iowa’s 
washing  machines  will  have  a  long 
fight  to  displace  the  blanchissenses 
beating  shirts  with  sadistic  fury  on 
the  river  bank  or  the  town  washery. 
Curiously  enough,  those  belabor^ 


WITH  one  note  in  Mr.  De  Salts’ 
piece,  we  vibrated  sympathetic¬ 
ally.  He  rebels,  as  we  have  for  years, 
against  following  an  interesting  yam 
from  the  top  of  page  one  to  a  bold¬ 
face  line  at  the  foot,  which  tells  us 
to  turn  to  page  37.  Lake  him,  we  too 
often  never  reach  page  37.  All  too 
likely.  Mother  has  Page  37  and  its 
environs,  peeking  enviously  at  sable 
coats  (r^uced  to  $1,800),  wrist 
watches  set  with  467  square  diamond 
and  22  roimd  ones  (special  at  $895) 
and  a  few  other  trifles  which  she  will 
eventually  alchemize  into  something 
else  the  budget  won’t  stand  but  whidi 
can  somehow  be  wangled.  So,  may¬ 
hap,  we  never  learn  the  last  details 
of  the  story  that  broke  to  page  37. 

What  to  do  about  it?  Our  answer 
can  only  be  a  Gallic  shrug.  Adver¬ 
tising  may  vex  us,  but  without  it, 
there  wouldn’t  be  any  page  37.  Our 
Page  Ones,  which  start  us  on  eight 
or  a  dozen  different  thrills  that  can't 
be  completed  in  its  confines,  mi^ 
like  the  French  papers,  give  us  in¬ 
stead  six  or  eight  columns  on  the  lift 
and  letters  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  on 
Dolly  Madison  as  a  White  Houss 
hostess,  or  something  else  we’d  prefsr 
to  read  in  the  Woman’s  Home  Com¬ 
panion.  The  ubiquitous  advertising 
supplies  the  marrow  to  the  ncM 
blo^-stream,  and  it  seems  to  be  ow 
experience  that  newspapers  loaded 
with  advertising  do  better  newspa^ 
jobs  than  their  ancestors  who  reliad 
on  the  political  grandees. 

Maybe  our  stories  are  too  long,  bat 
they  won’t  be  any  shorter  if  new** 
papers  adopt  Mr.  De  Sales’  notion  of 
creating  atmosphere  before  relating 
the  facts.  We  doubt  that  either  ws* 
our  family,  or  the  rest  of  the  40,- 
000,000  who  buy  newspapers  evssy 
day  would  be  content  with  a  diet  ol 
briefs,  none  of  which  ever  broke  ovsf 
from  page  one.  But  instinct  tells  « 
there  must  be  a  median  formula  whkfc 
will  bring  head  and  tail  of  importati 
stories  into  closer  juxtaposition  thm 
Pages  1  and  37.  That  stretch  poll 
too  great  a  strain  on  the  right  anii 
the  eye,  and  the  memory.  It  will  ta 
ended  if  it  is  inconvenient  to  a  sufr 
cient  niunber  of  readers,  for  Ameri* 
publishers  are  devoted  to  no  lonoA 
that  does  not  satisfy  their  multitud® 
So  far,  protests  seem  to  have 
few,  despite  Mr.  De  Sales’  sententioW 
remark  that  “it  is  easier  to  wrtil 
about  the  newspapers  than  to  r— dj 
them.”  In  recent  years,  it  ha*  alw*il| 
been  easier  to  write  about  newi 
than  to  do  anything  else — ^whidi  nigi 
or  may  not,  be  the  reason  for 
week’s  column. 
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